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PREFACE. 



In this volume the Bureau of Education is issuing a hand- 
book of information on the organization and conditions of 
this service. The need for such a manual has long been 
apparent, but the difficulty of preparation of a complete and 
accurate compilation has delayed its issuance in printed 
form. The present volume treats of the organization of 
the Philippine Government in general, and of the Bureau of 
Education in particular. It embodies a statement of civil- 
service regulations applicable to employees of this Bureau, 
regulations with respect to financial and property accounts, 
rules governing official transportation, general administra- 
tive instructions, courses of study, and regulations bearing 
upon schoolhouse construction and improvement of school 
grounds. In its Appendix is gathered a body of valuable 
statistical and general information relating directly to the 
service of the Bureau of Education. 

The rules and regulations ei^ibodied in this volume super- 
sede all similar orders heretofore issued from this Office. 
Hereafter, official communications noting regulations of the 
Bureau should refer to this Service Manual rather than to 
any previously issued document. Division superintendents 
and Insular teachers will be held officially responsible for a 
knowledge of the instructions, advice, and information em- 
bodied herein. 

Prank R. White, 

Director of Education. 

July 15, 1911. 
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SERVICE MANUAL OF THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION. 



HISTORICAL. 



THE GENERAIi GOVERNMENT. 

The history of the Philippine Government, in so far as 
it affects the Bureau of Education and its schools, began 
August 13, 1898, the date of American occupation. In the 
thirteen years since that date, a civil government in ac- 
cordance with American ideas has been established. Where 
not inconsistent with the plan and principles of the new 
government, the local governmental institutions of the old 
regime were incorporated in the new. In the educational 
system established, the change has been radical. The free 
public-school system, a new thing in colonial administra- 
tion, bears no resemblance to the plan of the Spaniards for 
popular education in the Philippines. However, the work 
of the Spanish schools, unquestionably, made possible the 
almost immediate introduction and rapid development of 
the present free schools, for the Spanish system, faulty 
as it was when measured by present-day standards, was 
more efficient than that of any other colony in the Orient. 

The reliable history of the Philippines based upon written 
records begins with the arrival of the Spanish explorers 
in 1521, when Magellan sailed among the Visayas and was 
slain on the Island of Mactan to the east of Cebu. The 
chroniclers of that and later periods give very clear and 
complete accounts of the life and customs of the people 
found in these Islands. Civilization was not wholly want- 
ing. Manila even then was a commercial cmter for the 
traders from the Malayan Peninsula and Archipelago and 
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from China and Japan. And this crude village on the 
Pasig had already been the scene of sieges and battles. 

The conquest of the Islands was rapid, and by 1600 
Spanish rule, through Spanish institutions, was established 
over the greater part of the Archipelago. From the Span- 
ish monarch in the Escorial came the name Filipinas — The 
Philippines. From Catholic Spain came the religion which, 
through the zealous efforts of the missionaries, became the 
accepted belief of the greater part of the Filipinos. 

In the three centuries and a half of the Spanish regime 
that passed before the arrival of the Americans, Manila 
had become a city of importance in the East, and the 
Philippines had taken rank with the other European colo- 
nies in the Orient. In general, the history of the Philip- 
pines during this period is similar to that of the other 
Eastern colonies. Aggressive foreign powers from without 
were warded off, and frequent native insurrections within 
were put down. The Moros in the south proved strong 
and persistent enemies, and were never wholly subdued. 
The numerous watch towers still seen along the coasts of 
many of the islands north of Mindanao bear mute witness to 
the terror which these southern marauders inspired in the 
hearts of the less belligerent Christian Filipinos. 

With the close of the nineteenth century came the end 
of Spain's career as one of the leading colonial powers 
of Europe. For a half a century ox more, insurrections 
had broken out at intervals in her insular possessions in 
the west and east. The conditions resulting from the Cuban 
revolt of 1894 led to the Spanish-American war, which 
gave Cuba independence under American protection. In 
1896 a serious revolt had broken out in the Philippines. 
Jose Rizal, returning from Europe with new and broad 
modern ideas in 1892, had tried by honest and peaceful 
means to bring about reform for his people in education and 
government. Because of his teachings and his efforts on 
behalf of his countrymen, this high-minded Filipino patriot, 
who desired only reform, spent four years in exile and 
was finally, in 1896, shot as a traitor on Bagumbayan field. 
The Filipinos, aroused by his speeches and writings, en- 



couraged by the example of his life, and inspired by his 
death, rose in rebellion against Spanish rule and were press- 
ing the royal troops near Manila at the time the United 
States declared war against Spain. America struck simul- 
taneous blows at Spanish power on the opposite sides of 
the globe. The battle of Manila Bay on May 1, 1898, gave 
the United States a claim to the Philippines which resulted 
in their cession to that power at the close of the war. 

For the American nation, the acquiring of the Philip- 
pines was the most far-reaching result of the war. To 
retain possession of these tropical islands meant departure 
from the definite policy of neutrality adopted by the founders 
of the Government of the Republic, and which had been 
adhered to for a century. It meant assuming the role of 
a colonial power in the Orient. It meant becoming a factor 
in international politics. So radical a breaking away from 
a policy, the wisdom of which the American people have 
never questioned, could not be accomplished without long 
and heated discussion. 

The conditions in the Islands appealed to the sense of 
moral obligation on the part of the Americans. A people 
untrained in self-government could not be left to certain 
anarchy within, and later conquest and possible partition 
by other nations. Duty demanded that the Americans re- 
main in control. That this duty was undertaken with 
reluctance on the part of the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people will not be disputed by anyone familiar with 
public opinion in our country in 1898. This reluctance 
was voiced by the President of the United States, by Ad- 
miral Dewey, by members of the First Philippine Com- 
mission, and by thoughtful statesmen and philanthropists 
throughout the land ; and it was evidenced by the action of 
Congress in delaying the approval of the treaty of Paris 
until hostilities were actually begun against the Americans 
by the Filipinos. 

The Americans, who knew little of the Philippines and the 
Filipinos, based their objection to the retention of the Islands 
upon the general assumption that the acquisition and govern- 
ment of territory remote from the homeland and, largely for 
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this very reason, unfit for organization into States, would be 
subversive of the principles of the Government and detri- 
mental to the interests of the people of the United States. 
On the other hand, those familiar w^ith the Islands and 
acquainted with the people were reluctant to remain in 
control on account of their appreciation of the Filipinos 
and regard for their desire for independence. This was 
the position of President McKinley. It was the attitude of 
the first Philippine Commission, which, nevertheless, as the 
result of a careful investigation, reached the conclusion 
that it was the duty of the Americans to remain in the 
Islands. Indeed, such was the attitude of almost all Ameri- 
cans who were familiar with the people of these Islands 
and the conditions, either through personal contact or supe- 
rior facilities for gaining second-hand information. These 
men became advocates of the retention of the Philippines by 
the United States chiefly for three reasons; the situation 
of the Islands is such that Japan and European colonial 
powers already in the Orient would contend for their pos- 
session ; the lack of experience and training on the part of 
the Filipinos in popular self-government; and the lack of 
popular education. It was held that it would be impos- 
sible for a feeble republic in a land with resources unde- 
veloped and with no available revenue to stand against 
foreign aggression. If the United States withdrew it would 
only mean that the Islands would pass into the possession 
of some other power. It was, therefore, believed to be a 
duty to protect these people against foreign aggression, lest 
through the action already taken their new condition should 
be worse than their old. It was thought to be too much 
to expect that men inexperienced and untrained in such 
work could establish and maintain in a land so full of 
revolutionary ideas and anarchy as this was supposed to be, 
a republican form of government strong enough to main- 
tain peace and order within and to discharge the inter- 
national obligations imposed upon a modern nation. It 
was held to be an international duty to reestablish law and 
order in the land and to establish and maintain a stable 
government. It was felt to be a moral obligation to direct 
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the people in establishing a system of free and popular 
education and to guide them in the development of the 
material resources of the country. While many reasons 
undoubtedly entered into the final decision of the United 
States to remain in the Philippines, it is believed that 
those stated above formed the ruling motives in making the 
decision. 

While the treaty of Paris, ceding the Philippine Islands 
to the United States, was still pending. President McKinley 
appointed the First Philippine Commission, referred to 
above. This Commission consisted of President J. G. Shur- 
man, of Cornell University; Admiral George Dewey, United 
States Navy; General Elwell S. Otis, United States Army; 
Colonel Charles Denby, formerly United States minister 
to China; and Professor Dean C. Worcester, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. These men were instructed to investigate 
and report upon conditions and to make recommendations. 
The members of the Commission were men who commanded 
the respect of all classes of Americans, and their report 
was awaited with keen interest. 

But before this commission assembled, hostilities between 
the American and Filipino armies broke out at Manila, the 
treaty of Paris was ratified, and the Philippine war was 
under way. Americans regretted this war, though they 
regarded it as necessary. 

The voluminous report of the Plrst Philippine Commis- 
sion was presented to Congress in February, 1900, some 
thirteen months after its appointment. Its conclusions have 
been summarized as follow^s: 

1. The United States can not withdraw from the PhiUppine 
Islands. We are there, and duty binds us to remain. There is no 
escape from our responsibility to the Filipinos and to mankind for 
the government of the Archipelag-o, and the amelioration of the 
condition of the inhabitants. 

2. The Filipinos are wholly unprepared for independence, and if 
independence were given them they could not maintain it. 

3. Under the third head is included Admiral Dewey's letter to 
Senator Lodge denying Aguinaldo's claim that he was promised 
independence. 

4. There being no Philippine nation, but only a collection of 
different peoples, there is no general public opinion in the Archi- 
pelago; but men of property and education, who alone interest 
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themselves in public affairs, in general recognize as indispensable 
American authority, guidance, and protection. 

5. Congress should, at the earliest practicable time, provide for 
the Philippines the form of government herein recommended or 
another equally liberal and beneficent. 

6. Pending any action on the part of Congress, the Commission 
recommends that the President put in operation this scheme of 
civil government in such parts of the Archipelago as are at peace. 

7. So far as the finances of the Philippines permit, public educa- 
tion should be promptly established, and it should be free to all. 

8. The greatest care should be taken in the selection of officials 
for administration. They should be men of the highest character 
and fitness, and partisan politics should be entirely separated from 
the Government of the Philippines. 

Thus far no strictly civil government had been organized 
by the United States for the Philippines. This does not 
indicate that civil affairs were neglected. On the contrary, 
Army officers and others had been detailed and employed 
to perform all the more essential duties which, under the 
Spanish regime, had been performed by the Insular and 
provincial governments, and a form of municipal govern- 
ment very similar to that of the present had been organized. 

Upon the return of the chairman and most of the members 
of the First Commission, President McKinley said, in a 
message to Congress : 

As long as the insurrection continues, the military arm must 
necessarily be supreme. But there is no reason why steps should 
not be taken from time to time to inaugurate governments essen- 
tially popular in their form as fast as territory is held and con- 
trolled by our troops. To this end I am considering the advisibility 
of the return of the Commission, or such of the members as can 
be secured, to aid the existing authorities and facilitate this work. 

It appears, however, that the President was unable to 
secure more than one member of the original commission to 
return, and Apiil 7, 1900, he announced a new Commission 
with new duties, consisting of Hon. William H. Taft, of 
Ohio; Professor Dean C. Worcester, of the University of 
Michigan; Hon. Luke E. Wright, of Tennessee; Hon. Henry 
C. Ide, of Vermont; and Professor Bernard Moses, of the 
University of California. Later two Filipino members. Dr. 
T. H. Pardo de Tavera and the Hon. Benito Legarda were 
added to the Commission. 
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The chief duties of the first Commission were to inves- 
tigate, report, and recommend ; those of the new Commission 
to act and report. Far from returning the Commission 
simply *'to aid the existing authorities," the President direct- 
ed that it should, on September 1, 1900, take over the legis- 
lative power of the United States in the Philippines, with 
the power of appointment of all civil officials and employees, 
subject in all acts to the President through the Secretary 
of War. The Military Governor should remain the chief 
executive, but it was ordered that ''whenever the Commis- 
sion is of the opinion that the condition of affairs in the 
Islands is such that the central administration may be 
safely transferred from military to civil control, they will 
report that condition to you [the Secretary of War], with 
their recommendations as to the form of central government 
to be established for the purpose of taking over the control.*' 

The instructions of President McKinley to the Commission 
through the Secretary of War constitute a classic with which 
every resident in the Philippines should be familiar. The 
following extracts from this letter evidence the deep concern 
which President McKinley took in the Philippine situation : 

The many different degrees of civilization and varieties of custom 
and capacity among the people of the different islands preclude 
very definite instruction as to the part which the people shall take 
in the selection of their own officers, but these general rules are 
to be observed : That in all cases the municipal officers who ad- 
minister the local affairs of the people are to be selected by the 
people, and that wherever officers of more extended jurisdiction are 
to be selected in any way natives of the Islands are to be preferred, 
and if they can be found competent and willing to perform the 
duties they are to receive the offices in preference to any others. 
It will be necessary to fill some offices for the present with Amer- 
icans, which, after a time, may well be filled by natives of the 
Islands. As soon as practicable a system for ascertaining the 
merit and fitness of candidates for civil offices should be put in 
force. An indispensable qualification for all offices and positions 
of trust and authority in the Islands must be absolute and uncondi- 
tional loyalty to the United States, and absolute and unhampered 
authority and power to remove and punish any officer deviating 
from that standard must at all times be retained in the hands 
of the central authority of the Islands. 

In all the forms of government and administrative provisions 
which they are authorized to prescribe, the Commission should bear 
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in mind that the government which they are establishing is de- 
signed not for our satisfaction or for the expression of our theore- 
tical views, but for the happiness, peace, and prosperity of the 
people of the Philippine Islands, and the measures adopted should 
be made to conform to their customs, their habits, and even their 
prejudices, to the fullest extent consistent with the accomplish- 
ment of the indispensable requisites of just and effective govern- 
ment. At the same time the Commission should bear in mind, and 
the people of the Islands should be made plainly to understand, 
that there are certain great principles of government which have 
been made the basis of our governmental system, which we deem 
essential to the rule of law and the maintenance of individual 
freedom, and of which they have, unfortunately, been denied the 
experience possessed by us; that there are also certain practical 
rules of government which we have found to be essential to the 
preservation of these great principles of liberty and law, and that 
these principles and these rules of government must be established 
and maintained in their Islands for the sake of their liberty and 
happiness, however much they may conflict with the customs or 
laws of procedure with which they are familiar. It is evident that 
the most enlightened thought of the Philippine Islands fully appre- 
ciates the importance of these principles and rules, and they will 
inevitably within a short time command universal assent. Upon 
every division and branch of the Government of the Philippines, there- 
fore, must be imposed these inviolable rules: 

That no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; that private property shall not be taken 
for public use without just compensation; that in all criminal pros- 
ecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation, 
to be confronted with the witnesses against him, to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defense; that excessive bail shall not 
be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishment inflicted; that no person shall be put twice in jeopardy 
for the same offense or be compelled in any criminal case to be 
a witness against himself; that the right to be secure against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures shall not be violated; that neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude shall exist except as a punishment 
for crime; that no bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed; that no law shall be passed abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press or of the rights of the people to peaceably assemble 
and petition the Government for a redress of grievances; that no 
law shall be made respecting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof, and that the free exercise and 
enjoyment of religious profession and worship without discrimination 
or preference shall forever be allowed. 

It will be the duty of the Commission to promote and extend 
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and, as they find occasion, to improve the system of education al- 
ready inaugurated by the military authorities. In doing this they 
should regard as of first importance the extension of a system of 
primary education which shall be free to all, and which shall tend 
to fit the people for the duties of citizenship and for the ordinary 
avocations of a civilized community. This instruction should be 
given, in the first instance, in every part of the Islands in the 
language of the people. In view of the great number of languages 
spoken by the different tribes, it is especialy important to the pros- 
perity of the Islands that a common medium of communication may 
be established, and it is obviously desirable that this medium should 
be the English language. Especial attention should be at once given 
to affording full opportunity to all the people of the Islands to acquire 
the use of the English language. 

Upon all officers and employees of the United States, both civil 
and military, should be impressed a sense of the duty to observe 
not merely the material but the personal and social rights of the 
people of the Islands, and to treat them with the same courtesy 
and respect for their personal dignity which the people of the 
United States are accustomed to require from each other. 

The articles of capitulation of the city of Manila on the 13th 
of August, 1898, concluded with these words: 

"This city, its inhabitants, its churches and religious worship, 
its educational establishments, and its private property of all de- 
scriptions are placed under the special safeguard of the faith and 
honor of the American Army.'' 

I believe that this pledge has been faithfully kept. As high and 
sacred an obligation rests upon the Government of the United 
States to give protection for property and life, civil and religious 
freedom, and wise, firm, and unselfish guidance in the paths of 
peace and prosperity to all the people of the Philippine Islands. 
I charge this Commission to labor for the full performance of 
this obligation, which concerns the honor and conscience of their 
country, in the firm hope that through their labors all the inhab- 
itants of the Philippine Islands may come to look back with 
gratitude to the day when God gave victory to American arms at 
Manila and set their land under the sovereignty and protection of 
the people of the United States. 

The date finally set for the transfer of the central admin- 
istration from the military to the civil arm was July 4, 
1901. The principal laws enacted by the Commission while 
working under the administration of the military governor 
were those necessary for the organization or reorganiza- 
tion of municipal and provincial governments, those provid- 
ing for a reorganization of the judiciary system and the 
administration of justice, those organizing a number of the 
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bureaus of the central government, and those making ap- 
propriations necessary for the routine business of the cen- 
tral government and for making certain urgently needed 
public improvements. It is interesting to note that the fifth 
law enacted by the Commission was ''An Act for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of an eflScient and honest civil 
service in the Philippine Islands/' This law provided for 
what is called ''the merit system'' of appointments. As the 
only sufficient defense against spoilsmongers, this is one of 
the best laws on the statute books. 

On September 6, 1901, the Commission passed an Act 
organizing the executive departments of the central or In- 
sular Government. The growth of the central organization 
into a steady government was attended, during the early 
period, by many difficulties which were indeed perplexing 
at the time. Each division of the Government had its share 
of these difficulties, and each branch experienced modifica- 
tions in its organization to adjust it to the changed condi- 
tions and to the growth of its work. 

During the period of amendments and changes the Bureau 
of Education was already taking form ; and it too was con- 
tending with the perplexities and difficulties incident to the 
reorganization of the Government. A review of this strug- 
gle towards an appropriate and comprehensive system of 
Education is presented in the following sketch. 

THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

Until the middle of the last century, there was not any 
general plan of education in the Philippine Islands. But 
in the year 1863 a system of public primary schools for the 
Philippine Islands was decreed by the Spanish authorities. 
The original decree ordered that a normal school be or- 
ganized in the city of Manila, and that at least one school 
for boys and one for girls be established in each pueblo of 
the Islands. Under this decree and subsequent legislation, 
the number of public primary schools reached 2,167 in 
1897. By this time, however, the revolution had become 
general throughout the Islands and education received little 
attention until after the American occupation. 
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Manila was occupied by American forces on the 13th day 
of August, 1898. Less than three weeks later seven schools 
were reopened, and a teacher of English was installed in 
each under the somewhat informal supervision of Father 
W. D. McKinnon, chaplain of the First California Regiment. 
Then followed a long period of suspense, with the treaty of 
Paris first in process of negotiation and then awaiting ap- 
proval and ratification, after which came continuous fighting 
and great confusion in and around Manila. With the siege 
and capture of the city and the suspense and fighting which 
followed, the wonder is not that the public schools of the 
city accomplished little during the year 1898, but that they 
continued to exist at all. 

On June 1, 1899, Lieut. George P. Anderson was detailed 
as city superintendent of schools for Manila, and during the 
following school year he had an average of 4,500 pupils 
enrolled in the public primary schools. During this year, 
Capt. Albert Todd was also detailed as superintendent of 
schools for the Philippine Islands. On May 5, 1900, Captain 
Todd turned over his work to Dr. Fred W. Atkinson, who 
had been chosen by the Commission as general superin- 
tendent of public instruction. But the Army did not with- 
draw from the work at this time; chaplains and other 
officers continued to act as local superintendents of schools, 
and enlisted men were almost the only teachers of English 
outside of Manila for yet another year. 

Note. — Everywhere commanding officers of garrisons vied 
with one another in the organization of public primary schools. 
There is definite knowledge of at least one sergeant who, de- 
tailed for an entirely different purpose, with only one man 
under his command, had two schools organized and about 700 
pupils under instruction within a few days, and this without 
neglecting the work to which he was assigned. 

Doctor Atkinson devoted the first year largely to studying 
the educational situation in the Philippines, formulating 
plans, and securing teachers and superintendents from 
America. On January 21, 1901, the Commission passed 
Act No. 74, the basis of our present School Law. Even 
before this, men selected in America began to arrive; and 
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at the end of the first year there were in the Philippines 
765 American teachers, almost without exception new to 
this kind of work. A large majority of them had reached 
Manila on the same day, arriving on the United States Army 
transport Thomas, August 21, 1901. 

Act No. 74 established a Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the head of which was styled the General Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction ; all schools already established 
under the Military Government were declared to be in the 
Department of Public Instruction ; the General Superintend- 
ent was required to divide the Archipelago into ten school 
divisions and to appoint a division superintendent for each 
division; the General Superintendent was authorized to 
obtain from the United States 1,000 trained teachers at 
monthly salaries of from $75 to $125 ; the teaching of reli- 
gion in the public schools was forbidden, except under 
conditions specified in section 16 of said Act; it provided 
for a Normal School and a Trade School in Manila, and 
an Agricultural School in Negros. 

By the provisions of Act No. 180, passed by the Commis- 
sion on July 24, 1901, the number of school divisions was 
increased to eighteen before the first law was fairly in force, 
and the following year this number was doubled, making the 
school divisions correspond as nearly as practicable to the 
then existing provinces. 

Act No. 477, passed October 8, 1902, made a number of 
changes in the legislation affecting the school system. It 
repealed Acts Nos. 180, 232, and 373 in toto. It amended 
Act No. 74 by striking out wherever used the words **Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction'' and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words **Bureau of Education." It provided that the 
chief officer of the Bureau should be denominated the 
General Superintendent of Education; that the Bureau of 
Education should be under the executive control of the 
Department of Public Instruction; that the Archipelago 
should be divided into thirty-six school divisions; and that 
the provinces should provide for the division superintendent 
of schools the necessary room or rooms for his office and 
for storing and distributing supplies. 
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Before the arrival of the transport Thomas with its 
large number of American teachers, some of the division 
superintendents had already received appointments and 
were in Manila. Others who had been appointed in the 
United States arrived on the Thmnas. Very few of them 
had ever even seen their divisions and hardly any of them 
had any accurate knowledge of the provinces or the con- 
ditions that existed in them. When they were called upon 
to assign teachers to their stations, they had to make the 
assignments in many cases without knowing the teachers 
or the places to which they were being sent. 

The first year and a half after the arrival of this large 
teaching force was attended w^ith many discouraging fea- 
tures. Some of the Americans were disappointed and in 
some instances there had been disillusionment on the part of 
the Filipinos; and adding greatly to the general dissatisfac- 
tion, there occurred in 1902 a widespread cholera epidemic 
which carried away tens of thousands of people. During 
this period, school work in many places was suspended, and 
it was disorganized generally. 

On January 1, 1903, Dr. Elmer B. Bryan succeeded Doctor 
Atkinson as General Superintendent. He did much to bring 
order out of the existing conditions, but he was taken ill, and 
on the advice of his physician resigned from his position 
and returned to the United States. He had been in office 
but eight months, a part of which time had been passed in 
the hospital. 

In August 1903, Doctor Bryan was succeeded by Dr. 
David P. Barrows. Doctor Barrows developed the plan of 
w^ork according to changing conditions, making the Amer- 
ican teacher in the primary schools a supervisor as the 
Filipino teacher became better qualified for the class-room 
work. He revised the course of study, making a sharp 
distinction between the primary and intermediate courses, 
prescribed industrial work for all grades below the high 
school, differentiated the intermediate courses on the basis 
of occupations, and established uniform examinations for 
all promotions above the third grade. During his whole 
administration the schools enjoyed an ever-increasing pros- 
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perity, attendance rising from 227,600 during his first year 
to 451,938 during his last. Upon his resignation November, 
1909, Doctor Barrows was succeeded by the present Director 
of Education. 

Among the more significant Acts passed by the Commis- 
sion between the year 1902 and the time when the new 
popular house known as the Philippine Assembly entered 
upon its duties in 1907 may be mentioned Nos. 373, 525, 
672, 1337, 1407, and 1698. These Acts organized the Bu- 
reau of Education as part of the Department of Public 
Instruction, created the offices of the Chief of the Bureau 
and his assistants, designating their titles, and defined the 
duties and powers of the various individuals and bodies 
which carry on the work of the Bureau of Education. These 
acts also provided that public school privileges should be 
free and laid down certain service regulations affecting the 
employees of the Bureau. 

Since the opening of the Assembly in 1907, the two Houses 
have worked together on many phases of school work deal- 
ing with the Christian provinces, the Commission alone 
continuing to legislate for the schools of the non-Christian 
provinces. During the past four years numerous laws 
affecting school matters have been passed by both Houses. 
Perhaps one of the most far-reaching in its benefits was the 
first Act passed by the joint Legislature, Act No. 1801, 
appropriating the sum of f*^l, 000,000 for the construction 
of school buildings throughout the Islands under certain 
conditions. The wisdom of this action, originating in the 
popular house, has been a most hopeful sign for the Bureau 
of Education. This appropriation, which has been quickly 
allotted, was repeated in another similar Act passed early 
in 1911. 

Both appropriations have received decided popular ap- 
proval. 

Other Acts passed from time to time have made slight 
changes in the organization and procedure of the Bureau, 
but nothing of a radical nature has been attempted. Ef- 
forts have been made to bring about legislation on certain 
important branches of school work, notably a projected law 
to improve the local school boards and increase their powers, 
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and another which would make attendance in the public 
schools obligatory under certain conditions. 

Though the history of education in the Philippine Islands 
has extended over several centuries, its annals before the 
opening of the twentieth century are very meager. Since 
the American occupation, the problem of the education of 
the people has been continually before the lawmakers; the 
spread of public instruction and the laws made in the in- 
terests of the schools have constituted a great part of the 
reconstruction problem and of the history of the times. 
In the following chapters the general system of the Philip- 
pine Government is outlined briefly, while the organization 
of the Bureau of Education is taken up in considerable 
detail. 



THE GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION. 



The Philippine Government is under the administrative 
control of the War Department. Like the government of 
any of the States, it has three branches — executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial. 

The executive power is vested primarily in a Governor- 
General, appointed by the President of the United States. 
The Governor-General is the president of th^ Philippine 
Commission, a legislative body and advisory council to 
the Governor-General. There is also a Vice-Governor-Gen- 
eral, who is a member of the Philippine Commission. The 
Commission is a body at present composed of nine members 
appointed by the President of the United States. Four of 
these Commissioners are also ''Secretaries of Departments," 
or have ''portfolios.'* The other four are advisory Com- 
missioners. 

The Insular Government acts through a large number of 
Bureaus grouped in four Departments and answerable to 
the Secretaries of their respective Departments, who are 
themselves responsible to the Governor-General. The Sec- 
retaries are named by the President of the United States, 
and the appointments of the heads of the Bureaus are made 
by the Governor-General with the consent of the Commis- 
sion. Certain of the Bureaus respond to the Governor- 
General directly and not through any Secretary. 

At the time of publishing this Manual, the personnel 
of the Commission is as follows : 

Ilis Excellency W. Cameron Forbes, Governor-General and President 

of the Philippine Commission. 
The Honorable Newton W. Gilbert, Vice-Governor-General, and 

Secretary of Public Instruction. 
The Honorable Dean C. Worcester, Secretary of the Interior. 
The Honorable Charles B. Elliott, Secretary of Commerce and 

Police. 
22 
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The Honorable Gregorio Araneta, Secretary of Finance and Justice. 
The Honorable Jose R. de Luzuriaga, Commissioner. 
The Honorable Rafael Palma, Commissioner. 
The Honorable Juan Sumulong, Commissioner. 
The Honorable Frank A. Branagan, Commissioner. 

Each of the four Commissioners who are also Secretaries 
is the head of an executive department. As already indi- 
cated, the Departments are : 

Department of Public Instruction. 
Department of the Interior. 
Department of Commerce and Police. 
Department of Finance and Justice. 

Each of these Departments has under its executive control 
and supervision a number of Bureaus and Offices. At 
present the division is as follows: 

Department of Public Instruction. 

Bureau of Education. 

Bureau of Printing. 

Bureau of Prisons. 

Philippines Library. 

University of the Philippines. 

Bureau of Agriculture. 

Bureau of Supply. 
Department of the Interior. 

Bureau of Health. 

Bureau of Lands. 

Bureau of Science. 

Bureau of Forestry. 

Bureau of Quarantine Service. 

Weather Bureau. 
Department of Commerce and Police. 

Bureau of Constabulary. 

Bureau of Public Works. 

Bureau of Navigation. 

Bureau of Posts. 

Bureau of Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Bureau of Labor. 

Consulting Architect. 

Supervising Railway Expert. 
Department of Finance and Justice. 

Bureau of Justice. 

Bureau of Customs. 

Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Bureau of the Treasury. 
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Besides the Bureaus above listed, there are other Bureaus 
and government organizations which are not under the 
control of any of the Secretaries, but respond directly to 
the Governor-General. These are : 

The Executive Bureau. 
The Bureau of Audits. 
The Bureau of Civil Service. 

The Judiciary and the Philippine Assembly are two bodies 
whose relations with the rest of the Government are dis- 
tinct. While they look to the Governor-General as the 
head of the Philippine Government and are in a measure 
responsible to him for the proper execution of their duties, 
they act as independent bodies exercizing the duties and 
powers delegated to them by law. They are finally respon- 
sible for their actions to the Secretary of War, the President, 
and the Congress of the United States. 

As a general rule, the head of a Bureau is styled '^Direc- 
tor ;'' for example, the Director of Civil Service, the Director 
of Education, the Director of Health, the Director of Public 
Works; but there are such exceptions as the Collector of 
Customs, the Collector of Internal Revenue, the Insular 
Auditor, the Executive Secretary, the Insular Treasurer. 

The executive branch of the Government is administered 
in three divisions known as the Insular Government, the 
provincial governments, and the municipal governments. 

The provincial governments are each controlled by a 
central body of three members, the provincial governor, 
elected by the people, the provincial treasurer, appointed 
by the Governor-General, and the third member, elected by 
the people. They are answerable to the Governor-General 
and may be removed by him when the public good seems to 
require this action. These three officials compose the pro- 
vincial board, which is the advisory and censorial body of 
the province. The governor is the chairman of the board. 
The provincial board has authority to make certain reg- 
ulations and ordinances for the province, and regulates the 
expenditures of provincial funds; all acts of municipal 
councils must bear its approval before they become mu- 
nicipal law. The provincial board acts as intermediary 
between the municipal and the Insular governments. 



Among the other provincial offices may be mentioned the 
provincial fiscal or attorney, and the sheriff. Each province 
sends its one or more Delegates to the lower legislative 
house or Assembly at Manila. 

A list of the provinces as they exist to-day, with their 
subprovinces and capitals, here follows : 



AgUSRll- 



Albay 

Ambos CamRrines- 

Antiqne 

Bataan 

Batangas 

Batanes 

Bohol 



Bulacan 

Cagayan 

Capiz 

CaYite 

Cebu 

Ilocos Norte . 
Ilocos Sur ___ 
Iloilo 



Isabela 

La Lag 11 II a . 
La Union __. 

Leyte 

Mindoro 

Misamis 

Mountain... 



Occidental Negros . 

Oriental Negros 

Nueva Ecija 

Nueva Vizcaya 

Palawan 

Pampanga 

Pangasinan 

Rizal 



Subprovince. 

Comprising Biilcidnon and Bu- 

tnan. 
Gatandnanes 



Capital. 



Koniblon. 



Bengiiet, Amburayan, Kalinga, 
Lepanto, Ifngao, Iknitoc, 
Apayao. 



Siquijor . 



Samar I 

Sorsogon . I Masbate 

Surigao : 

Tarlac ; 

Tayabas .._! Marinduqne 

Zambales 



Butiian. 

Albay. 

Nueva Caceres. 

San Jose. 

Balanga. 

Batangas. 

Santo Domingo dc Basco. 

Tagbilarnn. 

ISr.'ilolos. 

Tuguegarao. 

(-apiz. 

Cavite. 

(^ebu. 

Laoag. 

Vigan. 

Iloilo. 

J lagan. 

Santa Cruz. 

San Fernando 

Tacloban. 

Calapan. 

Cagayan. 

Bontoc. 



Bacolod. 

Dumaguete. 

San Isidro. 

Bay om bong. 

Puerto Princesa. 

San Fernando. 

Lingayen. 

Pasig. 

Catbalogan. 

Sorsogon. 

Surigao. 

Tarlac. 

Lucena. 

Iba. 
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These provinces are divided into an average of about 
twenty municipalities, each of which has a distinct mu- 
nicipal government. The officials of the municipal govern- 
ment are elected by the people of the several municipalities, 
under a rather liberal franchise. They are answerable, 
however, to the Governor-General, who may remove those 
found unfaithful to their trusts. The chief municipal 
executive is the president, who is chairman of the municipal 
council, an advisory and legislative body consisting of from 
9 to 21 members. The vice-president is one of the council- 
men. The council makes municipal ordinances and laws 
and controls the expenditures of municipal funds, subject 
to the approval of the provincial board. Each councillor 
is given official jurisdiction over a certain district of the 
municipality, for whose welfare he is responsible. He is 
assisted in this work by one or more lieutenants, who are 
the chief men of the barrios and whose duty it is to carry 
out his instructions and report to him. Other municipal 
officials are the secretary, the treasurer, the justice of the 
peace, the members of the local school board, and the 
members of the police force. 

Returning again to the central Insular Government, there 
are several exceptions to the regular organization here 
outlined. While the Governor-GeneraFs control of other 
municipal and provincial governments of the Christian 
population is exercised through the Executive Bureau, he 
has direct supervision over the government of the city of 
Manila, which, because of its importance, has been granted 
a government of its own in some respects like that of a 
municipality, but ranking as a province. Other exceptions 
are made in the cases of certain provinces which, because 
of peculiarities of custom or backwardness of the people, 
have not been granted the usual participation in the govern- 
ment which other provinces enjoy. 

While the governors of regularly organized provinces are 
elected by the people, the governors of Palawan, Mindoro, 
and Batanes are appointed by the Governor-General. The 
internal governments of Palawan and Mindoro are organ- 
ized on a somewhat different plan, a system of townships, 
free barrios, settlements, and other units being used. 
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The government of the Moro Province differs from that 
of any other province. The local legislative body is com- 
posed of the provincial governor, the provincial treasurer, 
the attorney, and the provincial secretary, all of whom are 
appointed by the Governor-General, subject to the approval 
of the Commission. As the provincial governors of this 
province have all been officers of the United States Army, 
the government there has been of a semi-military character. 
There are a number of towns that have regular municipal 
governments similar to those in operation in the Christian 
provinces. 

But the most unique and distinct administration is that 
of the non-Christian provinces of Mountain, Nueva Viz- 
caya, and Agusan. While other provinces are responsible to 
the Governor-General through the Executive Secretary, 
these provinces are under the direct administrative control 
of the Secretary of the Interior. The governors are ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General through the Secretary of 
the Interior. The people of these provinces are for the 
most part primitive and backward, and unable to exercise 
properly the right of franchise and to perform the duties 
of government. There are, however, many towns that have 
organized municipal governments like those of other prov- 
inces. In the non-Christian provinces the provincial 
officials are appointed, and their laws are enacted by the 
Commission alone. Their local regulations are made by 
their officials. 

This in brief is the organization of the executive branch 
of the Government. Returning to the second branch, the 
legislative, mention has already been made of the Commis- 
sion and its early work as the only legislative body for the 
Islands. An elective lower legislative chamber had been 
provided for in the ''Philippines BilF' under certain condi- 
tions. These conditions have been met and the Philippine 
Assembly is now established as the lower and popular legis- 
lative house of the Government. The Assembly cooperates 
with the Commission on equal terms in legislation for the 
Christian provinces. The duties of these two bodies are the 
same as those of other governments with upper and lower 
legislative bodies, except that neither of these houses is given 
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the absolute vote on financial legislation usually exercised 
by similar houses in older popular governments. In addi- 
tion to its duties in connection with the Assembly, the Com- 
mission also legislates and appropriates money for the 
non-Christian Provinces of Mountain, Nueva Vizcaya, and 
Agusan. 

The Assembly consists of 81 members representing all 
provinces except the non-Christian Provinces of Mountain, 
Nueva Vizcaya, and Agusan. The Speaker of the Assembly 
is elected by the members of the Assembly from among their 
own number. The present Speaker, the Honorable Sergio 
Osmena of Cebu, has held that office since the opening of the 
Assembly. 

The early legislation of the Commission provided for a 
judiciary system consisting of a Supreme Court, fifteen 
Courts of First Instance, besides the Mountain Province 
which forms a distinct judicial district, and a justice of the 
peace court for each municipality. These remain almost 
as originally organized. Justices of the peace are appointed 
by the Governor-General, by and with the consent of the 
Commission. Selections for appointment are made from 
lists of qualified persons submitted by the judges of the 
Courts of First Instance; however, the Governor-General, 
when the public interests of the service so require, may 
appoint any qualified person not included in such lists. 

This scheme of government, outlined here only in its 
most conspicuous features, is but an elaboration and adap- 
tation of the early legislation of the Commission, enacted 
on the authority of the President. Indeed, the ''Philippines 
BilF' of July 1, 1902, amounted to little more than a legal- 
ization, continuation, and development of the organizing 
work already done in all three of the branches of the Govern- 
ment, the executive, the legislative, and the judicial. 



THE ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION. 



Of the four departments of the central or Insular Govern- 
ment, the one with which the work of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion is most intimately associated is the Department of 
Public Instruction, of which it forms a large and important 
branch. 

The General Office. 

The General Office of the Bureau of Education is the 
Office of the Director of Education, who controls and directs 
the work of the Bureau in all its branches. The Director 
of Education is aided by the Assistant Director and the 
Second Assistant Director. The clerical work is carried on 
through five divisions of the General Office — the property 
division, the accounting division, the records division, the 
buildings division, and the division of publications and in- 
dustrial information. 

School Divisions. 

For purposes of administration, the field is divided at 
present into thirty-eight school divisions, thirty-five of which 
are in the provinces; of the others, one is the city of Manila, 
one the Philippine School of Arts and Trades, Manila, and 
one the Philippine Normal School, Manila. Each of these 
divisions is in charge of a division superintendent of schools, 
w^ho is appointed by the Director of Education with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Public Instruction and of the 
Director of Civil Service. The division superintendent is 
the representative of the Director of Education in his divi- 
sion, and all matters between the General Office and the 
school division must be dealt with through him. He is 
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responsible for the property in his division, for carrying out 
the school policies dictated by the Director, and for the 
organization and success of the work in the division. 

Years and Courses of School Work. 

From the office of the division superintendent the work 
branches out into its several parts. The entire course as 
now prescribed covers eleven years of school work and is 
divided into three distinct and separate courses — the pri- 
mary course of four years, Grades I, II, III, and IV; the 
intermediate course of three years, Grades V, VI, and VII ; 
and the secondary course for four years, first year, second 
year, third year, and fourth year. Graduation from the 
secondary course concludes the student's work in the schools 
under the Bureau of Education. 

For two divisions special courses have been provided. 
The Philippine Normal School offers courses in intermediate 
and secondary work, with model classes in the primary 
grades, and the instruction varies somewhat from the 
regular course of study allowing for special courses which 
are valuable in the training of new teachers, and in im- 
proving student teachers for future work in the provinces. 
The Philippine School of Arts and Trades confines its ac- 
tivities to intermediate and secondary work, with special 
trade features. 

Supervising Districts and Intermediate and Secondary Schools. 

With the exception of the Philippine Normal School and 
the Philippine School of Arts and Trades, each of the school 
divisions is divided again into several smaller school bodies 
according to the class and grade of the school work done. 
As most of the school children are found in the four grades 
of the primary course, the proper organization and supervi- 
sion of the primary schools is of greatest importance. The 
municipalities of the division are grouped into a number of 
supervising districts each composed of one or more munic- 
ipalities. Each district is in charge of a supervising 
teacher, who may be aided by one or more assistants. All 
of the primary work of the division is under the charge of 
these supervising teachers, and it is usual for the district 
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to contain one or more intermediate schools with classes in 
Grades V and VI. 

When an intermediate school is large and of considerable 
importance, it may be separated from the supervising dis- 
trict and put in charge of a principal directly under the 
division superintendent. In most cases principals of inter- 
mediate schools are directly responsible to supervising 
teachers. 

For high school work there is generally one secondary 
school in the province, with a distinct organization. 

When the reason for it is evident, special schools of inter- 
mediate and secondary grade may be established in any divi- 
sion for specific purposes. Examples of these are the pro- 
vincial trade schools and the school farms. 

The supervising teacher or the principal of an independent 
intermediate or secondary school is responsible directly to 
the division superintendent and is the representative of the 
division superintendent in the district or school. 

In several instances a teacher has been given special 
assignment as head teacher of a subprovince. In such 
cases the head teacher is a principal or a supervising teacher, 
and his relations with the other teachers of the section are 
of a supervisory nature. 

Primary Schools. 

Each municipality supports a central school for the munic- 
ipality. This school may be of considerable size, with many 
teachers. It may maintain classes in all of the primary 
grades, and may have intermediate classes. The principal 
or teacher in charge of such a central school is named by the 
division superintendent and is responsible directly to the 
supervising teacher. W^here a municipality is small or the 
attendance is limited, there may be only one teacher em- 
ployed in such a central school. 

In addition to the central school, each municipality has, as 
a rule, from one or two to fifteen or twenty hamlet or **bar- 
rio'' schools, situated in the villages surrounding the town. 
This class of school, the barrio school, is the unit in the 
organization of the educational system. It is the school 
which reaches the mass of the people even in remote country 
places. It has usually but one teacher with classes in the 
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lower primary grades, though in some large and important 
barrios the school may have all of the primary and even some 
of the intermediate grades under a principal designated by 
the division superintendent. The teacher at the head of a 
barrio school is responsible directly to the supervising 
teacher, and is in no way dependent upon the organization 
of the central municipal school. 

Teachers. 

Both American and Filipino teachers are used in the 
school work, the number of Filipinos being about fifteen 
times the number of Americans. American teachers may 
be regular or temporary; all are appointed by the Director 
of Education with the consent of the Director of Civil Serv- 
ice. All American teachers are Insular employees. About 
a thousand of the Filipino teachers, more than a tenth of 
their entire number, are also regular or temporary Insular 
employees, and are appointed by the Director of Education 
with the approval of the Director of Civil Service. Of the 
other Filipino teachers, the majority are municipal em- 
ployees and are appointed by the division superintendents. 
The American teachers are employed as supervising teachers 
and principals, and teachers in the higher academic grades 
and in certain technical and special branches. Filipino 
teachers are engaged in all branches of the work. 

Assignments. 

The number of Insular teachers, American and Filipino, 
allotted to each division is determined in the General Office. 
The principals of secondary and special schools are named 
by the Director, and in many instances supervising teachers, 
principals of intermediate schools and class room teachers 
are designated and their duties assigned by the Director. 
When such designation is not made in the General Office, 
Insular teachers are assigned to their stations by the division 
superintendents subject to the approval of the Director. 

Municipal Teachers. 

The status of American teachers and all Filipino Insular 
teachers who are subject to civil-service regulations is dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this Manual. 
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Municipal teachers are divided into three classes ; regular 
teachers, who receive salary throughout the year, including 
vacation ; temporary teachers, who receive salary from the 
time during which they teach or are engaged in some work 
under the direction of proper school authorities ; and "aspi- 
rantes'' — apprentice teachers who volunteer to serve without 
pay in order to gain experience by actual work and fit them- 
selves to become fully qualified teachers. Regular and tem- 
porary teachers are appointed by the division superintend- 
ent, generally upon recommendation of the supervising 
teacher. Apprentice teachers may be named by the division 
superintendent, or by the supervising teacher with the ap- 
proval of the division superintendent. Each division has 
its own regulations covering the service and eligibility of 
its municipal teachers; in service and in the payment of 
salaries, these should follow in a general way the civil- 
service regulations for the Islands. 

The eligibility regulations for municipal teachers cover 
three points — scholastic attainments, ability to teach, and 
executive ability. The aim is to raise the academic standing 
of the municipal teachers of the Islands as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and higher grade teachers are being given the pref- 
erence in making appointments. The Bureau is making 
an efi^ort through correspondence courses and normal insti- 
tutes to give all teachers further academic instruction. 

In the employment of municipal teachers, special consid- 
eration is being given at present to industrial attainments, 
and in a number of divisions a first requirement is that the 
candidate for the position of teacher have a thorough knowl- 
edge of some branch of industrial work. There are in fact 
many instances of teachers who speak no English and have 
no scholastic attainments, who have obtained their positions 
because of their ability to give satisfactory instruction in 
certain industrial branches. 

The salaries of municipal teachers, while they have been 
much increased during the last decade, are still very 
meager, due to the lack of adequate local school revenues. 
]Effort is being made to better this condition, and wherever 
funds are available and the success of the teacher warrants 
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it, his salary is made commensurate with the responsibilities 
of the position. 

The salaries of municipal teachers are fixed by the division 
superintendent, generally upon recommendation of the su- 
pervising teacher, and only the division superintendent may 
suspend and dismiss such teachers and authorize salary 
reductions. 

The Establishment of Schools and Classes. 

In the establishment of new schools and higher classes, 
the question of finances is of first importance; with avail- 
able funds, the schools may be extended as the attendance 
and the importance of the work seem to warrant. As a 
general rule, there should be a guaranteed attendance of at 
least forty pupils to justify the establishment of a primary 
school with one teacher. More teachers may be assigned as 
the needs of the school require. 

Regular intermediate schools are maintained in the cen- 
ters of sections which need such facilities for instruction, 
and the full three years of the intermediate work may be 
given. A fifth and even a sixth grade of 10 or 12 pupils are 
sometimes allowed in connection with large primary schools 
when there is sufficient reason for maintaining such schools 
and equipment and teachers are available. 

In the secondary course it is usually deemed advisable to 
establish a class in any year's work when 20 pupils desire 
to enter. 

When the total enrollment of an intermediate or secondary 
school is very small, it is sometimes placed in charge of the 
principal of the next lower school in the same center. For 
instance, the intermediate classes may be under the prin- 
cipal of a large central primary school, or the secondary 
classes may be under the principal of an intermediate school. 

-Table of Organization. 

The table on the organization of the Bureau of Education 
which is presented herewith will show the relations existing 
among the several branches. It gives likewise some signifi- 
cant figures on the extent and scope of the work in the school 
divisions. 
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3,282 I 431,478 i 7,293,997 



Note: School figures for March, 1911. 
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RELATIONS AND DUTIES OF OFFICIALS AND EMPLOYEES. 

The Director of Education. 

Of the entire organization, the Director of Education is 
the Chief, and his decision is final in all matters delegated 
to him by law. There are, however, a number of matters on 
which his recommendation must have the approval of the 
Secretary of Public Instruction or the consent of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Service, or both, and a number of matters on 
which the opinion of other Insular officers must be secured. 

The chief duties of the Director of Education are to carry 
out the policies of the Government with reference to schools ; 
to provide an adequate course of study ; to select text-books ; 
to be responsible for the property, buildings, and equipment ; 
to make appointments and fix salaries of Insular employees ; 
to settle such disputes, difficulties and questions of discipline 
as come to his attention ; to have charge of the entire person- 
nel of the Bureau; to review and place his signature upon 
the official correspondence of the General Office; to plan 
continually for improvement, and for broadening the scope 
and increasing the value of the school work. For the suc- 
cess of the whole system, the Director of Education is pri- 
marily responsible. He in turn delegates to each employee 
of the Bureau his duties and holds him responsible for their 
accomplishment. 

In the performance of his official duties the Director of 
Education is assisted by several other officials and employees 
in the General Office. In the work of directing the opera- 
tions in the General Office and the field, he is aided by the 
Assistant Director of Education and the Second Assistant 
Director of Education. The routine work of the General 
Office and the general correspondence pass through the 
hands of the chief clerk, and are handled in the five divisions 
which have already been named. 

The Assistant Director. 

The Assistant Director of Education has supervision over 
the office organization both in the General Office and in 
the field. He attends to the districting of school divisions ; 
arranges the assignments and transfers of teachers ; reviews 
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expense accounts; and supervises the selection of school 
sites and the construction of school buildings. He handles 
over his own signature correspondence within the Bureau 
on these matters. In addition to these duties he is the 
advisor of the Director on matters in which his assistance 
and council are requested. 

The Second Assistant Director. 

The Second Assistant Director of Education is charged 
with the selection of general school supplies other than text- 
books. Under his supervision all school property is distrib- 
uted to the field. He is the representative of the Director 
in organizing, promoting, and supervising industrial in- 
struction. The Second Assistant Director is authorized to 
handle over his signature all correspondence within the 
Bureau pertaining to his department. He is the councilor 
of the Director in matters on which his assistance and 
advice are sought. 

The Chief Cleric. 

The chief clerk is familiar with the detail of the work of 
the Bureau, and oversees and supervises the conduct of 
business. He has direct charge over the General Office 
force and sees that the several divisions perform the duties 
assigned to them. He assists the Director and the Assistant 
Directors in arranging matters which pertain to the general 
work of the Bureau. i^ 

General Oflicc Divisions. 

The chiefs of the five regular office divisions are respon- 
sible to the Directors, through the chief clerk. Each of 
these divisions has its corps of American and Filipino as- 
sistants, stenographers, clerks, and other employees. 

The Property Division. 

The chief of the property division is the property officer 
of the Bureau of Education. He is a bonded officer and is 
responsible for the clerical work connected with the purchase 
of such school supplies and text books as may be ordered, 
and for their proper receipt, allotment and distribution to 
the field. He keeps an accurate record of the property 
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responsibilities of all employees, taking due action in case 
of losses and of property rendered useless by service. He 
is responsible for bonding all officials and employees of the 
Bureau who are charged with property and money account- 
ability. 

The Accounting Division, 

The administration is under the chief of the accounting 
division, who is a bonded officer of the Bureau of Education. 
His duties consist in the proper and accurate accounting of 
Bureau of Education funds, which he preaudits and dis- 
burses on proper authority. He is the advisor of the Direc- 
tor as to the state of the finances of the Bureau. 

A special department of the accounting division is that of 
service and appointments, under the service clerk. This 
department keeps an accurate record of employees of the 
Bureau of Education, their appointments, service, salaries, 
promotions, vacations, vacation service, and leaves of ab- 
sence, and receives applications for appointment and rein- 
statement. 

Records Division. 

This branch is under the administration of the chief of 
the records division. His duties consist in the accurate 
recording and filing of all Bureau of Education documents, 
correspondence, photographs, and reports. The statistical 
work of the General Office is under his direction. 

The Buildings Division. 

The chief of the buildings division handles all matters of 
school construction and grounds which require disburse- 
ments from Insular funds or from provincial or municipal 
funds with Insular assistance. This division may be called 
upon for advice and help in any matter of school construc- 
tion under the direction of the authorities of the Bureau. 

The Division of Publications and Industrial Information. 

The chief of the division of publications and industrial 
information handles all material for publication. In the 
industrial department, this division compiles the industrial 
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information secured from the field. The several special in- 
dustrial inspectors who are attached to the General Office 
are affiliated with this division. 

Division Superintendents. 

The head of a school division is the division superin- 
tendent of schools. He is the representative of the Director 
of Education and carries out the policies of the Bureau of 
Education in his division. He is responsible for the prop- 
erty of the division and for the success of the school work 
under him. In the performance of his duties he deals not 
only with his subordinates in the division school work but 
with other government officials, Insular, provincial and 
municipal, with every branch of provincial activities, and 
with the pupils and the entire population of the province. 
He must know these people personally and well, must be in 
sympathy with them and their work, and his relations with 
them must be of the most friendly nature. He must be 
familiar with the school work in his division in all the details 
of academic and industrial instruction, building construc- 
tion, and financial matters, and must be intimately acquaint- 
ed with the personnel under him. 

The division superintendent handles all official matters 
with the General Office, and between his division and other 
branches of the Government service within the division. 
He submits the reports for the entire division to the Di- 
rector; assigns to their stations and work new American and 
Insular Filipino teachers, both regular and temporary, who 
have not been assigned in the General Office; appoints 
regular and temporary municipal teachers and apprentice 
teachers ; gives approval for the payment of certain provin- 
cial expenditures; cooperates with the municipal councils 
in the selection of local school boards ; acting upon authority 
delegated to him, he names the pensionados to Insular 
schools allotted to his division ; cooperates with the General 
Office in the construction of new school buildings from 
Insular funds; complies with inquiries from the Director 
upon industrial and other data; works out additional plans 
and improvements for the school work of the province, 
industrial and otherwise; approves the annual municipal 
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school '*presupuestos" or estimates of school expenditures 
for the year, within the resources of the municipalities; 
makes frequent inspection trips about the division, visiting 
all schools ; stimulates a proper spirit in athletics and other 
school activities; keeps the people of the province in touch 
with the schools and what they are doing, and in sympathy 
with the policies of the Bureau; determines the special 
courses of study to be pursued in his division; arranges 
for official examinations and for promotions; cooperates 
with the provincial board on many matters in which 
his advice and counsel are solicited ; keeps a complete record 
of all official transactions ; and is frequently called upon to 
assist other bureaus in their work. His duties in brief are 
to keep the school system of the province running smoothly 
and effectively along prescribed lines. 

The division of the Philippine School of Arts and Trades 
has been established primarily to furnish practical instruc- 
tion in the trades. With the construction of the new build- 
ing, however, the work of the school is being greatly broad- 
ened and includes fifteen distinct departments; administra- 
tion, academic, draughting, pottery, automobile repair, iron 
machines, blackmith shops, foundry, wood machine shops, 
bench shops, wheelwrighting, finishing, painting, minor in- 
dustries, and power plant. This school is the industrial 
normal school for the Islands, the center where teachers are 
trained to give instruction in manual training and other 
branches on their return from this school to their several 
provinces. The work is commercialized as far as possible. 
At the head of the school is the Superintendent of the 
Philippine School of Arts and Trades, whose duties in this 
school are similar to those of a division superintendent. 
Under him are the principals or heads of the several depart- 
ments of the school. 

The Philippine Normal School is a normal center for the 
Islands where teachers are prepared for class room work 
in the public schools. Its activities are also specialized 
along the several lines which students leaving the school will 
be called upon to teach on their return to the provinces. 
The head of this school is the superintendent of the Philip- 
pine Normal School, whose duties are similar to those of a 
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division superintendent. Under him are the several prin- 
cipals or heads of the various departments of the school. 

A department of the Philippine Normal School which was 
established in 1907 and is now assuming considerable im- 
portance is the correspondence department. Its aim is to 
advance along academic lines those class room teachers who 
are unable to leave their work and attend school. Several 
courses in English and mathematics are offered. 

Supervising Teachers. 

In certain respects the position of the supervising teacher 
is one of the most complex and difficult in the Bureau of 
Education. More closely than any other employee does the 
supervising teacher come in touch with the great mass of 
the population. It is necessary that he know the pupils 
personally and be familiar with their homes, their families, 
their customs, industries, and diversions, their ambitions, 
failures, and successes. He must be a man of unusual 
ability to meet successfully the varied requirements of fore- 
sight, diplomacy, and energy that are placed upon him. 

The supervising teacher is the representative of the divi- 
sion superintendent in his district. He handles all routine 
matters and correspondence, and submits reports on the 
district. He is responsible for the property of his district, 
for carrying out the policies of the Director and the division 
superintendent, and for the success of the work over which 
he has charge. His official duties in the district are in 
general similar to those of the division superintendent in 
the division, with respect to buildings, instruction, cor- 
respondence, examinations, promotions, recommendations, 
and disputes and difficulties which arise in the district. He 
organizes and carries out the industrial program and does 
considerable research work along industrial lines. Each 
year he makes recommendations on the appointments and 
assignments of teachers and on the disposition of available 
funds for the schools of his district during the year. He 
cooperates with the municipal council, the school board, and 
the several municipal officials on school matters, and with 
the municipal board of health on sanitary conditions. Pro- 
grams for class-room work are prepared under his super- 
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vision. He outlines and plans with each principal and 
teacher the class room work which he has to perform, and 
sees that it is carried out. When financial difficulties arise, 
the supervising teacher takes the initiative in their adjust- 
ment. His approval is necessary on papers for the payment 
of the salaries of municipal teachers, and other disburse- 
ments from school funds. It is to the supervising teacher 
that the superintendent looks to keep the school attendance 
up to the desired figure, and for recommendation as to the 
establishment of new schools and classes. More and more it 
is the supervising teacher who is responsible for the school 
spirit of the province and for the success of new activities. 

Principals of Intermediate and Secondary Schools. 

As the head of an independent intermediate or secondary 
school, the principal is the representative of the division 
superintendent and answers to him in school affairs relating 
to the work over which he is in charge. In routine cor- 
respondence, reports, records, property, examinations, pro- 
motions, and the direction of class-room work, his duties are 
similar to those of the supervising teacher. His time is 
largely taken up in organizing classes, directing class-room 
work, assigning classes and subjects to their teachers, 
arranging programs and schedules and encouraging the 
proper school spirit in all school activities. 

In the work of the Philippine School of Commerce and the 
School for the Deaf and Blind, the duties of the principals 
in charge are very similar to those of the head of any 
other intermediate or secondary school. The courses in the 
School of Commerce are worked out with the object of 
giving pupils a thorough training in business methods. The 
aim of the School for the Deaf and Blind is to give such un- 
fortunate children instruction which will better their condi- 
tion somewhat, and the branches taught are selected for this 
specific purpose. 

Principals of Primary Schools. 

The principal or teacher in charge of a primary school, 
central or barrio, is answerable to the supervising teacher 
of his district for the routine matters of the school in the 
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same manner as the principal of a higher school. He keeps 
the records of his work, renders reports, directs the activ- 
ities of the school under the orders of the supervising 
teacher, and is responsible for the success and discipline of 
the school. 

Class-Rooin Teachers. 

The actual school instruction is given by the class-room 
teacher, and he is the one who is finally responsible, both to 
his superior officers and to the pupils, for the proper conduct 
of his classes. To the principal or the supervising teacher, 
on the one hand, he is responsible for property, reports and 
routine matters, and for carrying out the instructions 
dictated by the officials of the Bureau and encouraged by 
the local school authorities, for the proper school spirit in 
the classes under him, and for the success of the work. On 
the other hand, he is responsible to the pupils and their 
parents and to the neighborhood in which his class is 
located, for providing high class instruction, for giving 
each pupil the advantage of his personal attention and 
example, and for maintaining a high moral tone in his 
school. The class-room teacher follows the instructions of 
his immediate superiors, and carries out the programs and 
lesson-plans arranged in consultation with the swpervising 
teacher. He maintains order in his classes, settles disputes 
and questions, renders reports promptly, and performs the 
usual duties of class-room teachers in assigning lessons, 
hearing recitations, giving tests, etc. In the present scheme 
of industrial education his special duties are to find out 
new available raw materials and the correct methods of 
their preparation, to experiment with them in his class 
room, to institute instruction along desirable lines that 
have proved successful elsewhere, and in a general way to 
render valuable service to the community in the develop- 
ment of latent local resources and industries. The class 
room teacher knows each pupil by name, is familiar with his 
family, his residence, and the details of his home life. 

In special schools such as the trade schools, the School of 
Commerce and the Normal School, the duties of the class- 
room teacher are of a very specialized nature, and he is 
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often assigned to a single task or a single process in some 
industrial line^ or to a single subject in class-room work. 
A new field which has received considerable attention is 
that of school athletics and physical development, and as- 
signments of teachers are sometimes made with the object 
of their assisting in this line of school activity. 

Classes. 

The regular course of study calls for day classes, in 
mornings and afternoons, five days of the week, Saturday 
and Sunday being excepted, and this schedule is followed 
out with little variation. Elsewhere in this Manual is 
presented a list of the public school holidays. This list is 
changed from time to time, and occasional special holidays 
are proclaimed by executive order or are allowed with 
departmental sanction. 

No night classes are operated by the Bureau of Education 
at present outside of the city of Manila. Night classes are 
maintained by the Bureau in the Philippine School of Com- 
merce, and by the city of Manila in several of the city 
schools. 

There are still some divisions in which regular teachers* 
classes are held by supervising teachers and principals for 
the improvement of the teaching body of the district or 
school. These regular classes are fast being eliminated. 
However, it is still the policy to have the entire teaching 
corps of the district or school hold in the center an oc- 
casional meeting, perhaps weekly or monthly, to discuss 
school conditions and plans. These meetings may take 
place on Saturdays and may be developed into important 
conferences with unusual opportunities for extending school 
activities. 

While annual provincial normal institutes are still held 
in the majority of divisions, this feature of the schools is 
in some sections being displaced by summer assemblies at 
large interprovincial centers. The assemblies are attended 
by teachers from several neighboring provinces, and as 
normal schools they are now looked upon as superior to the 
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division institute. Chief among these is the Teachers' Vaca- 
tion Assembly held at Manila each summer in the Philip- 
pine Normal School and the Philippine School of Arts and 
Trades. Here a thousand teachers from all parts of the 
Islands are assembled during each long vacation, and the 
normal instruction received is of a most practical nature 
and is productive of great benefit to teachers and their 
schools. 

Acting Officials. 

When the regular incumbent leaves his office and position, 
permanently or temporarily, by death, transfer, or for any 
other cause, and does not perform his duties for a period of 
time, his work is usually temporarily done by another who 
acts in his place and receives the title of the regular in- 
cumbent prefixed by the word "acting.'* The duties of an 
acting official or an acting head of a school are the same as 
those of the regular incumbent, perhaps carrying with them 
in addition the duties of the person acting, if he is not in 
the meantime relieved of his regular duties by another 
employee. 

Male and Female Teachers and Employees. 

In so far as is possible, it is the policy of the Bureau to 
engage male employees both in the office and in the field. 
There are, however, certain positions, such as teacher of 
domestic science, in which only women can be employed, and 
a number of places in intermediate and secondary schools 
which women can very well fill. As a general rule, no 
women are appointed to the service unless they are the 
wives, immediate relatives, or fiancees of men examined for, 
appointed to, or already employed in the Philippine service. 

KEIjATTONS with OTHITR BRANCHES OF THE 
f;C)VERNx\fENT. 

In the work of the Bureau of Education, its officials, from 
the Director to the class-room teacher, come in contact in 
one way or another with nearly every other branch of the 
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Philippine Government, Insular, provincial, and municipal. 
Their relations with other branches may not always be of 
an official nature, nor need they always have a direct bearing 
on school affairs, but they are such that the school author- 
ities must give them consideration and attention, and lend 
a certain amount of assistance. 

The General Office is frequently called upon to cooperate 
with certain other bureaus. This cooperation is effected 
through the Directors and the staff of the General Office. 
Where another bureau requests the assistance of the Bureau 
of Education in its work, the Director may call upon the 
entire field and secure its assistance in every part of the 
Islands. Such duties and courtesies in connection with 
other bureaus are of prime importance. In exchange for 
these attentions the General Office frequently calls upon 
other branches of the Insular Government for assistance 
along certain lines, and this exchange of courtesies is a con- 
siderable factor in the operation of the Insular Government. 

In the several school divisions, the division superintendent 
likewise comes into contact with numerous other branches 
of the Government, and renders them and receives from 
them the same courtesy and attention. The school work 
of the division continually requires the assistance and co- 
operation of the several provincial officials, the provincial 
governor, the provincial treasurer, the third member, the 
provincial board as a whole, the provincial recorder, the 
provincial fiscal and others. In an official way the division 
superintendent has relations with the district auditor, the 
district engineer, the senior inspector and other officers of 
the Constabulary, the district health officer, the Delegates to 
the Philippine Assembly, and others. In a semi-official or 
social way he meets intimately these officials, as well as 
officers of the United States Army and Navy. 

The division superintendent of schools must also be on 
friendly terms with the commercial houses which handle 
the trade of the locality, Europeans, Filipinos and Chinese, 
and his relations with the foreigners who may be located 
in the division are often of an intimate character. These 
persons may be engaged in private business; or they may 
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be priests or missionaries representing catholic or protes- 
tant churches. 

Among the Filipinos, the division superintendent is of 
course on familiar terms with the "principales'' or chief 
people of the province, the rich people, and the people of 
influence and power; and he must at the same time have 
the interests and aspirations of the common folk at heart. 
The political and religious questions of the people are 
understood by him ; he is conversant with their customs and 
superstitions, their diversions and amusements, their trials 
and their accomplishments. He has a live interest in 
these people and is frequently called upon to take a part in 
their social life. 

In the municipality, the supervising teacher and principal 
consult frequently with the president on questions of at- 
tendance and other school matters and on the carrying 
out of school ordinances. The municipal council is called 
upon to make appropriations for school work, for the pay- 
ment of salaries, for school construction and repairs, and 
for the enaction of school ordinances. The municipal treas- 
urer is charged with the payment of school salaries upon 
proper authority, and with other disbursements of funds 
for school purposes. He also advises the school authorities 
on the conditions of finances in monthly reports. In several 
ways the school authorities treat officially with the president, 
the vice-president, the council, the municipal treasurer, the 
justice of the peace, the municipal secretary, and others. In 
the organization of the municipality, the territory is por- 
tioned out into districts over which the municipal councillors 
have jurisdiction. In the school interests the councillor 
visits his district and sees that the schools receive proper 
assistance and attention from the people of the barrio. He 
is in a measure responsible for keeping the buildings in 
repair and for school construction. When the schools of his 
district need attention he brings the matter before the 
council. In matters of attendance and other school affairs, 
he has the assistance of the "tenientes" or lieutenants of 
his barrios. 

In each municipality there is a local School Board. While 
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this board is purely advisory in its powers, its suggestions 
and recommendations receive the respectful attention of 
the council, and it should be consulted by the supervising 
teacher on various school matters. The local school board 
can be used to advantage in most municipalities, and its 
influence can be greatly developed. 

The supervising teacher resident in a municipality may be 
a member of the municipal board of health and has then 
certain v^ell defined duties in connection with the sanitary 
conditions of the municipality. 

Scholarships. 

In recent years a system of scholarship appointments to 
higher schools, particularly Insular schools, has grown up 
in the Bureau of Education. This system has proved so 
serviceable in the development of a corps of efficient teachers 
that it is being heartily encouraged and is being greatly 
extended. The scholarship student is called a **pensionado." 
The student who obtains one of these scholarships receives 
certain assistance from the Insular or municipal govern- 
ment, and in exchange for this opportunity for advanced 
study he agrees in a signed contract to serve the Government 
for a definite time after the termination of the scholarship 
period. At the present time scholarships are provided from 
two sources, Insular and municipal, and are open in certain 
lines to male and female students and teachers. 

The highest scholarship of all is the Insular scholarship 
to the United States. Very few appointments to this 
scholarship have been made in the last three or four years. 

Legislation each year makes available certain appropria- 
tions for the support of teacher and student pensionados in 
Insular schools and in the University of the Philippines, 
Students receiving these appointments consult with the sev- 
eral school authorities in the selection of the scholarship 
courses which will be taken up. The scholarship may be to 
one of the following institutions: The Philippine School of 
Arts and Trades; the Philippine Normal School; or the 
University of the Philippines, in one of the following 
branches: the College of Medicine and Surgery, the School 
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of Forestry, the College of Agriculture, the College of Vet- 
erinary Science, or the College of Liberal Arts. 

The law also provides that where financial conditions make 
it desirable the municipality may maintain one or two 
students as pensionados in one of the Insular institutions 
in the same manner as the Insular scholarship described 
above. Because of other more imperative demands on* 
municipal resources, this right is seldom exercised. 

In addition to this, provision is also made for municipal 
scholarships to provincial high schools, though this proce- 
dure is not encouraged and is seldom practiced. 

Outside of the Bureau of Education, other branches of 
the Government look to this Bureau to provide apprentices 
for them, and appointment to such apprenticeships is equiv- 
alent to scholarship appointment. These embrace appoint- 
ments : to the nurse scholarships, provided by the Bureau of 
Health, in which eligibles pursue a course for nurses in one 
of the Manila hospitals ; to the hospital attendants' service, 
established by the Bureau of Health for young men ; as ap- 
prentice surveyors, who are selected from a list of eligibles 
and receive a pension while they pursue a special course in 
the Manila High School, under the direction of the Bureau 
of Lands ; as apprentice printers, who pursue a course under 
the Bureau of Printing; and as apprentice telegraph 
operators under the Bureau of Posts. 

Financial Support. 

In all branches of school work, secondary, intemiediate, 
and primary, the Insular Government renders considerable 
assistance. For provincial high schools, the province pro- 
vides buildings and equipment, while the Insular Govern- 
ment pays the salaries of the teachers employed ; pupils are 
required to purchase their own books. The intermediate 
schools, except where they are provincial schools, are sup- 
ported by the municipalities in which they are located; but 
they receive considerable assistance from the Insular Gov- 
ernment in the payment of salaries of teachers and in equip- 
ment and supplies; buildings are provided by the munici- 
pality, and pupils in the seventh grade are required to buy 
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their own books. Municipal schools of all grades are sup- 
ported by the municipalities in which they are located, 
though they receive some assistance from the Insular Gov- 
ernment in buildings, equipment and salaries of teachers. 
The entire cost of superintending and supervising is borne 
by the Insular Government. 

Sources of Salaries. 

All employees of the General Office and division superin- 
tendents, American teachers, and Filipino Insular teachers 
are paid from Insular funds, out of the annual appropria- 
tions for the Bureau of Education. Certain Filipino teach- 
ers among the non-Christians may be paid from provincial 
funds. Insular assistance is sometimes rendered for the 
payment of salaries of barrio teachers in poverty-stricken 
localities. Regular and temporary municipal teachers are 
paid from municipal funds. Apprentice teachers receive 
no pay. 

Tuition. 

When a pupil from one neighborhood attends a school 
in another section, to whose privileges his residence does 
not entitle him, the authorities may require him to pay 
tuition for such attendance. This right is seldom exercised, 
however, and in instances where the attendance of numbers 
of outsiders might work a hardship on one school body, 
the Insular Government usually renders such assistance as 
will offset the increased demand on it. 

School Revenues. 

The Insular revenues come from many sources and are 
disbursed by the Insular Treasurer upon proper authority, 
among the several branches of the Government. In the 
appendix to this Manual will be found a list of the sums of 
money which have been appropriated for the Bureau of 
Education each year since the American occupation. These 
amounts show that with the growth of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, continually increasing appropriations have been made 
for school purposes. 
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Although no part of the provincial income is set aside by 
law for school purposes, it is possible for the Provincial 
Board to spend a portion of the provincial income in the 
interests of the schools. In this manner considerable sums 
have been used in the construction of provincial high school 
buildings and in the maintenance of regular provincial high 
schools and trade schools. 

The municipal school fund receives revenues from two 
main sources. A considerable portion is derived from the 
collections made by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
law provides that a tax of not less than one-fourth of one 
per cent and not more than one-half of one per cent shall 
be levied on certain properties within the municipality. 
At least one-fourth of one per cent as provided in this 
manner is devoted exclusively to the support of the public 
schools. In addition to these, there are other minor sources 
of revenue from which a small income may be inverted 
into the school fund. 

While it is determined by law that no money may be 
transferred permanently from the municipal school treasury 
to any other fund, it is also provided that the municipal 
council may with the approval of the Provincial Board 
transfer from the general fund of the municipality sums of 
money for the assistance of the schools. This may be either 
for current operating expenses or for special purposes. 
Such a transfer is permanent. Again it is provided that 
money may be borrowed from the general fund of the munic- 
ipality by the school treasury, upon certain conditions. 
Under these provisions, the schools have received very great 
and timely assistance from the general funds of the mu- 
nicipalities in all parts of the Islands. 



COURSES OF STUDY. 



Courses of instruction — primary, intermediate, and sec- 
ondary — ^for the public schools of the Philippines were 
prepared in the school year 1903-4 and prescribed in June, 
1904. They were first published in Bulletin No. 7, ''Courses 
of Instruction for the Public Schools of the Philippine 
Islands." The intermediate and secondary courses were 
discussed and their character further described in the 
Fourth Annual Report of the General Superintendent of 
Education (pp. 27 to 41.) The primary course was at first 
planned to cover a period of only three years ; but in 1907 
it was extended to cover four, this change being made for 
the purpose of giving more time in the school work to 
industrial arts, and hygiene and sanitation. 

In order to further systematize the work of instruction 
and to establish standards of attainment, Circular No. 66 
was published in July, 1908. Circular No. 70, of July 16, 
1909, authorized special intermediate courses of study, to 
aiford better preparation for teaching, farming, tool work, 
housekeeping and household arts, and business. Still more 
recently, Circular No. 64, issued on May 29, 1911, effected a 
revision of the high school course. The chief aim in making 
these changes is to lighten the course somewhat and to 
make it of the highest possible practical value to the pupils. 

Such are the main points in the development of the public 
school curriculum during the past six years. The courses 
of study have been the subject of much experiment; and 
from the beginning they have been considered tentative and 
open to such modification as the needs of the schools might 
require. 

The industrial work of the various grades is outlined in 
somewhat greater detail than the academic work, first, 
52 . 
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because this industrial instruction has never been definitely 
indicated in any previous bulletin, and second, because 
suitable industrial manuals or texts are not available as for 
the academic branches. Promotion from grade to grade 
will be dependent upon the satisfactory completion not only 
of the academy subjects, but also of the prescribed industrial 
work. School divisions and districts which are not pre- 
pared to handle this industrial instruction properly should 
make arrangements immediately for the purchase of the 
essential equipment and the training of the necessary 
teachers. 

In this announcement mention is made of the text-books 
prescribed for use in the various grades and subjects, and 
wherever these are available in suitable quantities they will 
be used. If an adequate supply of the required texts is not 
at hand, other similar books may be used, but those men- 
tioned herein should be considered as fixing the standard 
of the Bureau. Primary, intermediate, and secondary 
courses of instruction, as hereinafter detailed, are pre- 
scribed for use in Philippine public schools, this action being 
taken in accordance with the provisions of Act No. 74, which 
empowers the Director of Education to fix the courses of 
study. 

PART I.— THE PRIMARY COURSK. 

The full primary course consists of four grades ; and the 
plan of education for the Islands presupposes a school 
offering the full course in each municipality. For the 
present, only the first three grades of the primary course 
are to be given in barrio schools. The subjects of study of 
those grades are : English, including reading, spelling, and 
language work; writing; arithmetic; a primer of geog- 
raphy; singing; drawing; industrial work in articles of 
native manufacture; gardening. The subjects of instruc- 
tion in Grade IV are : English, including reading, spelling, 
language and composition, and stories from Philippine 
history; arithmetic, with special problems on industrial 
matters and the keeping of simple accounts; geography; 
writing; music; drawing; hygiene and sanitation; govern- 
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ment; and industrial work, including weaving, basketry, 
gardening, poultry raising, woodwork, pottery, and ele- 
mentary housekeeping and household arts. 

Primary course. 



Grade I. 

Reading. 
Language. 
Numbers. 
Writing. 
Industrial work. 
Recreation exercises, 



Grade II. 

Reading. 

Language. 

Arithmetic. 

Writing and drawing. 

Industrial work. 

Recreation exercises. 

Spelling. 



Grade III. 



Reading. 
Language. 
Arithmetic. 
Writing and drawing. 
Industrial work. 
Music and calisthen- 
ics. 
Spelling. 
Geography. 



Grade IV. 



Reading. 

Language. 

Arithmetic. 

Writing and drawing. 

Industrial work. 

Music and calisthen- 
ics. 

Spelling. 

Geography. 

Hygiene and sanita- 
tion. Government. 



GRADE I. 

[Time required, three and a half to four hours daily.*] 

Reading, — Minimum time, twenty minutes daily. Begin 
by teaching the pronunciation, meaning, and form of about 
twenty common words by means of objects. Philippine 
Reading Chart and Philippine Chart Primer for the first 
semester, and the First Year Book for the second semester, 
completed to page 117. Alternative text: The Revised 
Insular Primer, Gibbs, for second semester. 

* Teachers will bear in mind that the school day for primary 
schools consists of not less than five hours of work. The fact that 
three and a half to four hours daily are prescribed for Grade I 
does not mean that at the end of that time the teacher is free 
for the day. The nature of the instruction in Grade I is such 
that but little text-book work can be done; and this fact entails 
upon the teacher the necessity of spending outside of the hours 
assigned for class instruction considerable time in planning and 
arranging the subject-matter for the various lessons. Then, again, 
the number of pupils in Grade I is often very large; and in order 
to avoid having to handle an unwieldy number in any one class, 
the supervising teacher may sometimes find it advisable to arrange 
for half of the pupils to come early in the morning and the other 
half to assemble a little later. In this way all the pupils may 
perform their industrial work together; after which some may be 
dismissed, while others will remain to finish their academic work. 
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Language. — Minimum time, twenty minutes daily. 
Simple conversation about familiar objects, as leaves, 
flowers, seeds, fruits, stones, sticks, books, pictures, pencils, 
matches, balls, tables, mats, hats, boxes, bells, shells, and 
parts of the body. Objects should be in the schoolroom and, 
wherever possible, in the hands of the children. Conversa- 
tion games once or twice a week to teach action words, only 
familiar actions to be taught in the first semester. Avoid 
monotony by giving wide variety to these exercises. This 
class should be given as much time as the reading class. 

Numbers, — Minimum time, twenty minutes daily. Teach 
pupils to count to 10, using objects. With numbers not 
exceeding 10, perform all possible operations in addition, 
substraction, multiplication, and division. Illustrate every 
new combination or operation by means of objects. Dis- 
continue use of objects upon completion of the first semester. 
Primary Arithmetic, Bonsall, Part I, as teacher's manual. 

Writing, — Minimum time, twenty minutes daily. Pencil 
and slate or paper. Writing should be closely correlated 
with reading, language, and busy work. When pupils have 
learned to read a new word, they should be taught to 
write it. 

Industrial work. — Minimum time, thirty minutes daily. 
One of the following courses, (a) or (6), must be taken. 
Division superintendents will decide and publish for each 
town the character of the industrial work to be pursued 
in this and other grades. They will designate the native 
art or arts to be adopted for instruction in each school, 
the matter being determined usually by the character of 
the materials available in the locality. Wide discretion is 
allowed, but from time to time division superintendents 
will be called upon for report of their action by the Director 
of Education, (a) Hand weaving: The making of mats 
and bags from buri, caragomoi, and other similar fibers; 
making of fans, trays, and picture frames from a com- 
bination of buri or caragomoi with bamboo or rattan ; the 
making of small baskets and book satchels from caragomoi, 
buri, coconut fiber, coconut midrib, and rattan, with nito 
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and irao for finishing and decorating.^ (6) Gardening: 
Planting, protecting, and cultivating shrubs and flowers 
about the yard, care being taken to develop a sense of 
good taste in the order of arrangement. The pupil may 
also be assigned to light work in vegetable gardening where 
conditions justify it. 

Recreation exercises, — Minimum time, sixty minutes daily. 
(a) Busy work: Stick laying, coloring, paper cutting, paper 
tearing, paper folding, braiding, bead and seed stringing, 
and knot tying, outline drawing with pencil, (b) Singing: 
Simple rote songs.^ (c) CaHsthenics: Exercises will be 
selected from ''Physical Training for Filipinos'' in this and 
higher grades. 

Note. — Some form of busy work should ordinarily come just 
after each recitation during the day. Singing and calisthenics 
need have no particular place in the program, but should be 
held in reserve by the teacher to be used when the school needs 
a little relaxation.' 

GRADE II. 

[Time required, four hours daily.*] 

Reading. — Minimum time, twenty minutes daily. Insular 
First Reader, Gibbs, completed. Alternative text: First 
Book in English, Bobbitt. 

Language, — Minimum time, twenty minutes daily. First 
Primary Language Book, Reimold, completed. Occasional 
conversation games. 

Arithmetic. — Minimum time, twenty minutes daily. Pri- 
mary Arithmetic, Bonsall, Parts I and II, completed. Al- 
ternative text : First Book in Arithmetic, Wentworth, com- 
pleted. 

* Materials for industrial work for all grades will be collected 
and prepared by pupils wherever possible. 

^ "The Standard Course of Study in Vocal Music for Philippine 
Schools" will be the guide for the music work of all grades. 

* Throughout the primary and intermediate courses, some definite 
time shall be given to appropriate instruction in Manners and Right 
Conduct. For outline on this subject, see Bureau Circular No. 143, 
series 1910. 

* See note at bottom of p. 54. 
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Writmg, — Minimum time, twenty minutes three times a 
week. Philippine Writing Book, No. 1, completed. If copy 
books and pen and ink are not available, teacher should 
write copies on the board and require pupils to practice 
writing with pencil on slate or paper. 

Drawing. — Minimum time, twenty minutes twice a week, 
Philippine Drawing Course, Book 1, Hilts, to be used for 
models, but not to be drawn in. Newspaper stock to be 
used for practice and Catalan paper for , exhibition work. 
(See Manual to Accompany the Philippine Drawing Course, 
Hilts.) 

Spelling. — Recitation period should not exceed ten minutes 
daily. Each recitation should consist of about ten words 
selected from texts in use. 

Industrial work. — Minimum time, thirty minutes daily. 
One of the following courses, (a) Hand weaving: Same 
articles made as in Grade I, but larger and better in quality, 
with the addition of hat weaving from buri, making of 
picture frames and other woven wall ornaments. Mate- 
rials: Rattan, lupis, caragomoi, anis de mora, sabutan, etc. 
(6) Gardening: Assisting more advanced pupils with their 
plots in the vegetable garden; protecting and watering 
plants ; use of simple tools, such as sticks, bolos, and trowels. 
(c) Woodworking: Polishing coconut shells, making canes 
and picture frames; making rulers, spoons, dippers, etc. 
{d) Clay modeling: Cubes, spheres, cylinders, pyramids, 
animals, etc. {e) Lace making : Simple patterns ; work may 
be introduced in preceding grade if girls are sufficiently 
advanced in years. (See Bureau of Education bulletin on 
Lace Making and Embroidery.) 

Recreation exercises, — Minimum time, sixty minutes daily, 
(a) Busy work : Same kind of exercises as those given in 
Grade I, but more advanced, with the addition of beadwork 
and the busy work devices suggested in the texts in use. 
(6) and (c) Continuation of Grade I exercises in singing 
and calisthenics. Primer, Modern Music Series, and Physi- 
cal Training for Filipinos. 
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GRADE III. 

[Time required, five hours daily.] 

Reading. — Minimum time, twenty minutes daily.^ Insular 
Second Reader, Gibbs, completed. 

Language, — Minimum time, twenty minutes daily. Sec- 
ond Primary Language Book, Reimold, to bottom of page 81. 

Arithmetic, — Minimum time, thirty minutes daily. Pri- 
mary Arithmetic, Bonsall-Mercer, Part III, to bottom of 
page 86. Alternative text: Second Book in Arithmetic, 
Wentworth, pages 1 to 60, page 87, and pages 90 to 114. 

Writing, — Minimum time, twenty minutes three times a 
week. Philippine Writing Book, No. 2, completed. 

Drawing. — Minimum time, twenty minutes twice a week. 
Philippine Drawing Course, Hilts, Book 1, to be used for 
models, but not to be drawn in. Newspaper stock to be 
used for practice and Catalan paper for exhibition work. 
(See Manual to Accompany the Philippine Drawing Course, 
Hilts.) 

Spelling, — Recitation period not to exceed ten minutes 
daily. Each recitation should consist of about ten words 
selected from texts in use. 

Geography. — Minimum time, thirty minutes daily. Home 
geography: The following subjects should be taught: Di- 
rection and distance, mapping the school premises and the 
barrio or town; highlands, as hill, mountain, slope, summit; 
lowlands, as plain, swamp, valley ; natural divisions of water, 
as brook, river, source, current, bank, mouth, estuary, lake, 
sea; common plants and animals of the neighborhood. 
Teachers should consult pages 4 to 13 and 119 to 121, 
Gibbs's Insular Geographical Primer. In the second se- 
mester, the class should obtain a knowledge of this primer 
to page 61. 

Music and calisthenics. — Minimum time, twenty minutes 



* Where primary classes are unusually large and the teaching 
force limited, it may be found advisable to assign a period of forty 
minutes daily to such subjects as Reading, Language, Arithmetic, 
and Geography. The class may then be divided into two sections, 
one-half of the pupils to recite twenty minutes while the other half 
observe. 
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daily. First Book, Modern Music Series, and Physical 
Training for Filipinos. 

Industrial work. — Minimum time, forty-five to sixty min- 
utes daily. The requirement for industrial work in this 
grade will be the acquiring of ability on the part of the pupil 
to make well some serviceable, artistic, and usually salable 
article as specified below. In order to receive credit, the 
pupil must give evidence of knowledge of the technique of 
the art and must also be familiar with the materials out 
of which the article is made and their preparation. Every 
school should maintain a vegetable garden, unless soil con- 
ditions make it absolutely impossible to do so. Not more 
than two of the following courses to be pursued simulta- 
neously by any one pupil: (a) Hand weaving: Making of 
all kinds of mats, special attention being given the sleeping 
mat; slippers, usually woven from hemp braid on rattan 
frame ; hammocks made of hemp or rattan ; fish nets made 
of hemp or similar fiber ; hats of a better quality than those 
woven in Grade II, sabutan being used by advanced pupils. 
(&) Basketry: Various kinds of baskets of a good quality. 
The products of this grade should be salable wherever there 
is a demand for baskets, (c) Gardening: The pupil should 
be given a garden plot of his own and required to grow 
such vegetables as gabi, okra, beans, lettuce, eggplant, pe- 
chay, carrots, cabbage, camotes, peper, sincamas, ampalaya, 
com, tomatoes, beets, ginger, garlic, peanuts, and radishes. 
Home gardening among the pupils will also be promoted. 
(See Bureau of Education bulletin "School and Home Gar- 
dening.'*) (d) Woodworking: Framing hyloplates; repair- 
ing desks, windows, doors, tables, etc. ; making lace bobbins, 
hatracks, and other articles needed about the school, (e) 
Bamboo and rattan work: Making kites, lanterns, picture 
frames, and fish traps, framing hyloplates. (/) Loom weav- 
ing: Mats with a yarn warp and fiber woof; window screens 
from banban, lupis, hemp, bamboo, (g) Pottery: Making 
brick, flowerpots, ricepots, ovens, water jars, stoves, (h) 
Sewing: Making doll clothes, hemming towels, napkins, 
pillowcases, sheets, and making clothes, (i) Lace making: 
Continuation of work of preceding grade. (See Bureau of 
Education bulletin on Lace Making and Embroidery.) 
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GRADE IV. 
[Time required, five hours daily.] 

Reading, —Mmimum time, twenty minutes daily. Insular 
Third Reader, Gibbs, completed. Supplementary reading: 
Stories of Long Ago in the Philippines, McGovney. 

Language,— Mmimnm time, twenty minutes daily. Sec- 
ond Primary Language Book, Reimold, reviewed and com- 
pleted, supplemented by Industrial Studies and Exercises, 
Reimold (this book is now in print and will soon be available 
for distribution). Alternative text: Lessons in English 
Gibbs. ' 

Arithmetic, — Minimum time, thirty minutes daily. Pri- 
mary Arithmetic, Bonsall-Mercer, Part III; review earlier 
portions and complete text. Alternative text : Second Book 
in Arithmetic, Wentworth. 

l^ni^m,g.— Minimum time, twenty minutes three times a 
week. Philippine Writing Book, No. 3. 

Drawing,— Mimmxxm time, twenty minutes two days a 
week. Subject-matter should as far as possible be deter- 
mined by, and correlated with, the industrial work pursued. 
Philippine Drawing Course, Book 3, Hilts, to be used for 
models, but not to be drawn in. Newspaper stock to be 
used for practice and Catalan paper for exhibition work. 
(See Manual to Accompany the Philippine Drawing Course, 
Hilts.) 

Spelling,— Rec^it^tioji period not to exceed ten minutes 
daily. First Spelling Book, Purceil. 

Geography,— Mimmnm time, thirty minutes daily. In- 
sular Geographical Primer, Gibbs, completed. Review Ge- 
ography of the Philippines. Class should have access to 
the ''Map of the Philippine Islands.'' 

Hygiene and sanitation,— Mimmnm time, twenty minutes 
three days a week. Health lessons ; causes of disease ; neces- 
sity of cleanliness of person, home, and town. (Text in 
preparation.) 

Government— minimMm time, twenty minutes two days a 
week. The principal or supervising teacher should organize 
this grade into a Home and Town Improvement Society. 
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After learning society procedure, how to render general pro- 
grams and conduct discussions, the society should take up 
the study of the local government — officers, their powers and 
duties, how they obtain their positions, terms of office, com- 
pensation; the justice court in all its phases; the municipal 
council and its workings; taxes and other sources of rev- 
enue, how collected and for what purpose expended ; Postal 
Savings Banks. Study should be made of condition of local 
market, plaza, streets, roads, bridges, and public buildings 
and how improvements may be effected. School premises 
and plaza may be kept in good condition. Attention should 
be given to public protection ; services of policemen, firemen, 
and health officers. The year's work should include a study 
of the history of the town. 

Music and calisthenics. — Minimum time, twenty minutes 
daily. First Book, Modern Music Series, completed, and 
Physical Training for Filipinos. 

Industrial work, — Minimum time, sixty to one hundred 
minutes daily. As in the preceding grades, the industrial 
work may vary according to the needs or possibilities of the 
locality, but should in all cases be definitely prescribed by 
the division superintendent. This industrial work should 
be so practical in character that the year's work will in 
some measure prepare every boy and girl for earning a 
living or making a home. Not more than two of the follow- 
ing courses to be pursued simultaneously by any one pupil : 
(a) Hand weaving: Same as in preceding grade, but more 
in amount and better in finish and design. (&) Basketry: 
A continuation of the work of Grade III, with special at- 
tention to design and finish, (c) Gardening: Continuation 
of the work of Grade III, with the addition of fertilizing, 
seed selection, and germination, (d) Poultry raising, (e) 
Woodworking: As outlined in "A Manual of Elementary 
Carpentry." (/) Bamboo and rattan work : Fences, stools, 
tables, bookcases, beds, chairs, (g) Loom weaving: Abaca 
cloth, piiia, sinamay, cotton, jusi. (h) Pottery: Same 
articles as in Grade III, but better in quality, (i) Domestic 
science (required for all girls, not less than forty minutes 
daily) : (1) Cutting and making garments; (2) elementary 
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looking; (3) household sanitation, (j) Lace making, (k) 
Embroidery. This subject may be introduced in lower 
grades if the girls are sufficiently advanced in years. (See 
Bureau of Education bulletin on Lace Making and Em- 
broidery.) 

PART II. THE INTJTHMEOIATE COURSES. 

The plan in general, — The intermediate course of three 
g-rades was originally organized in 1904, not so much as a 
preliminary step to the high school as to give the boy and 
the girl a preparatory training for a useful occupation. 
The course has realized this purpose, and its value as a 
preparation for life has been demonstrated. An examina- 
tion of the records of boys and girls who have graduated 
from intermediate schools since 1905 shows that almost 
without exception they are leading industrious lives. A 
large number of occupations are represented by the employ- 
ments in which intermediate graduates are now engaged. 
It is from these graduates that the successful artizan, 
farmer, civil-service employee, nurse, and housekeeper will 
come. 

From its first organization the intermediate school was 
given a distinct and practical character. It was prescribed 
that the boy and girl should receive instruction not only in 
the common branches, but also in elementary science, agri- 
culture, tool work, mechanical drawing, and housekeeping. 
The intermediate course has recently been specialized into 
six different lines, as follows: The General Course; The 
Course for Teaching ; The Course in Farming ; The Trade 
Course; The Course in Housekeeping and Household Arts; 
and The Course for Business. 

This specialization was made in the belief that the child 
who has attended the primary school and has learned to 
read, write, and cipher, and whose means permit him to 
receive only a limited amount of instruction, should be 
helped to secure a training that will directly prepare him 
for a useful life and should be allowed the exercise of a 
choice in the kind of training to be taken. It is believed 
that in public-school courses there has been too great 
uniformity and that the hard and fast course which all 
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pupils are generally required to follow is not primarily 
designed to lead to the acquirement of a vocation, but was 
originally framed as a preparation for professional training. 
The truly democratic public-school system must be devised 
not for the sole benefit of a small class who will pursue 
higher and professional studies, but rather for the purpose 
of providing useful instruction for all classes of people. 
The public-school system of the Philippines owes many of 
its ideals to the American public-school system; but the 
general plan of studies has been shaped to meet the actual 
necessities of the country, uninfluenced by prevailing prac- 
tices in America. In fact, the American plan of primary, 
grammar, and high-school courses can not be considered 
satisfactory. American public-school statistics show a 
lamentable falling off in attendance in the last grades of 
the grammar school. The average boy is not interested in 
a school course which, after teaching him to read and write, 
appears to conduct him to no definite calling, and he leaves 
school. His education has trained him to no particular 
kind of usefulness ; and he enters the class of unskilled and 
untrained labor, or fits himself outside of school for some 
higher pursuit. These considerations suggest that not only 
here in the Philippines, but in the United States as well, a 
differentiation of the instruction in the last grades of the 
grammar school is highly desirable. 

The intermediate school organization. — Every inter- 
mediate school in the Philippines will definitely adopt one or 
more of the courses indicated above, and, in accordance 
with this action, will take character as a special school 
established for a particular purpose. Except in rare cases, 
not more than two courses should be pursued in a single 
institution. The division superintendent will determine the 
courses to be followed. At least one school in each province 
should adopt the Trade Course. This will usually be the 
institution at the provincial capital. In most cases it will 
be found advisable to give the General Course also at the 
capital, and probably the Course in Housekeeping and 
Household Arts. Other schools about the province may 
adopt the Course for Teaching and the Course in Farming. 
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By this procedure an intermediate school system may be 
built up which provides as fully as possible for the needs 
of the province and at the same time guards against un- 
necessary duplication of instruction. The school day for 
an intermediate school consists of six hours, including inter- 
missions. General experience proves that the best organ- 
ized school day, is one having a forenoon session of three 
and a half hours and an afternoon session of tv^o and a half 
hours. This arrangement enables teachers and pupils to 
arrive somewhat before school and to depart leisurely, with 
consequent opportunity for teachers to become acquainted 
with pupils, to mingle with them in their recreation and 
social life, to help them over difficulties, and to make 
effective the element of personal influence. 

Where it is impossible for the pupils to return for an 
afternoon session because of the remoteness of their homes 
or for other good reasons, the following arrangement of 
the school session will be authorized. A forenoon session 
from 7.30 to 11.30, followed by an intermission of thirty 
minutes for lunch, and a second session from 12 to 2. It is 
not expected that an instructor will teach continuously 
during the entire session or that a pupil will be in recitation 
for six successive hours, excepting in the courses where the 
proportion of industrial work is very large. Especially in 
the General Course and the Course for Teaching, one or two 
periods should be free for both teacher and pupils for 
consultation, study, and intermission from the strain of 
instruction and recitation. 

Promotion and graduation, — An intermediate certificate 
is given upon the satisfactory completion of any one of these 
courses and should specify the course in which the pupil has 
been trained. For the purpose of advanced standing, these 
certificates all have the same value ; a certificate of comple- 
tion of any intermediate course will admit a pupil to a 
secondary school. 

The General Course. 

Time required, six hours daily, which allows for eight 
periods of forty minutes each, ten minutes for opening 
exercises, and two rest periods of fifteen minutes each or 
one rest period of thirty minutes. This division of time 
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allows for only one study period per day. However, in case 
of some of the subjects a period of forty minutes is long 
enough to allow part of the time to be spent in preparing, 
and the remainder in reciting, the lesson. Wherever double 
periods are prescribed, the work must be continuous through 
a period of eighty minutes. Two single periods coming in 
different parts of the day may not be substituted for a 
double period. 

Intermediate — General co^frse. 



(^irammar aiui composition. 

Reading HTul spoiling. 

Arithmetic. 

(leogmphy. 

Plant life. 

Music. 

Drawing and industrial work 
(weaving, basketry, bamboo, 
and rattan work or wood- 

• working). (Domestic sci- 
ence ) 



(irammar and composition. 

Heading and spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Animal life. 

Agriculture. 

MUvSic. 

Drawing and industrial work 
(gardening or woodwork- 
ing). (Domestic science.) 



GRADE V. 



Grade VII. 

Grammar and composition. 

Reading and spelling 

zVrithmetic. 

History. 

Government. 

Physiology and hygiene. 

Music. 

Drawing and industrial 
work (woodworking or 
gardening). (Domestic 
science.) 



Grammar' and composition, — (One period daily.) Ele- 
mentary Grammar and Composition, Gibbs, completed. 
Also Constructive Lessons in English, Fee, lessons 1 to 17. 

Reading and spelling, — (One period daily.) 

(a) For the class room : Fourth Reader, Stepping Stones, 
lessons 3, 1, 4, 9, 18, 22, 23, 24, 26, 28, 29, 30, 33, 34, 36, 38, 
5, 6, 7, in the order here given (see Table of Contents, as 
several lessons are incorrectly numbered on pp. 216-249) ; 
also Fifty Famous Stories, completed; or Heart of Oak, 
No. 3, lessons 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 14, 22, 23, 24, 28, 30, and 34. 

(b) For outside reading, not to be made the subject of 
recitation in the class room, but required of all pupils: 
Fairy Tales, Grimm. 

(c) Spelling to be given in connection with the reading 
lessons, words to be taken from the various texts in use. 
First Spelling Book, Furcell, may be reviewed in this grade. 

Arithmetic, — (One period daily.) Complete Arithmetic, 
Part I, Mercer-Bonsall, completed. Alternative text t Ele- 
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ments of Arithmetic, Metric Edition, Milne. In connection 
with appropriate parts of the arithmetic work, Copy Book 
No. 4, Business Forms, may be used. 

Geography. — (One period daily.) Elementary Philip- 
pine Edition, Roddy-Gibbs, completed. 

Plant life. — (One period daily.) Lives of Plants, Ritchie, 
completed. Supplementary text: Nature Study Reader, 
Coulter. 

Music. — (Three twenty-minute periods a week.) Second 
Book, Modern Music Series; also the Academy Song Book, 
or the American Song Book. 

Drawing. — (Two double periods a week.) Boys will take 
the course prescribed for manual training classes; girls, 
freehand and decorative. (See Bureau of Education Bul- 
letin No. 32, Courses in Mechanical and Free-hand Drawing.) 

Industrial wcrk. — (Three double periods a week.) Boys : 
Advanced instruction in any one of the following subjects; 
(a) hand weaving, (6) basketry, (c) bamboo and rattan 
work, (d) woodworking (see Bureau Circular No. 75, series 
1910). The division superintendent will determine which 
one of these subjects is to be given in each school. Girls: 
Domestic science, required. (See Bureau of Education bul- 
letin on Housekeeping and Household Arts.) By special 
permission of the Director of Education, a course in (a) 
lace making and embroidery, or (6) advanced instruction 
in hand weaving may be substituted for the one in domestic 
science. 

GRADE VI. 

Grammar and composition. — (One period daily.) Ad- 
vanced Grammar and Composition, Gibbs, Part II (with a 
review of Part I, if necessary). Also Constructive Lessons 
in English, Fee, lessons 18 to 40. 

Reading and spelling. — (One period daily). 

(a) For the class room : Fifth Reader, Stepping Stones, 
lessons 4, 6, 7, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 22, 24, 40, 42, 43, 1, 2, 11, 
12, 25, 44, 45, 47, and 50, in the order here given ; also Book 
of Legends, Scudder, completed. 

(6) For outside reading: Columbus and Magellan, or 
Carpenter's Geographical Reader of Asia, or Guyot's Geo- 
graphical Reader of North America. 
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(c) Spelling: To be given in connection with the reading 
lessons, words to be selected from the various texts in use. 

Arithmetic. — (One period daily.) Complete Arithmetic, 
Part II, Mercer-Bonsall, completed. 

Geography, — (One period daily.) Complete Geography, 
Roddy, completed. 

Animal life and agriculture, — (One period daily.) Ani- 
mal Life of Malaysia, revised edition, Daniel, completed, first 
semester; supplementary. Animal Study Leaflets, Ledyard. 
Philippine Agriculture, Copeland, completed, second semes- 
ter. 

Music, — (Three twenty-minute periods a week.) Second 
Book, Modern Music Series, completed ; also. Academy Song 
Book, or American Song Book. 

Drawing. — (Two double periods a week.) Boys take 
course prescribed for manual training classes; girls, free- 
hand and decorative. (See Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 32, Courses in Mechanical and Free-hand Drawing.) 

Industrial work. — (Three double periods a week.) Boys : 
Either (a) gardening (see Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 31, School and Home Gardening), or (6) woodworking 
(see Bureau Circular No. 75, series 1910). If gardening 
is taken in this grade, woodworking must be taken in Grade 
VII. Girls: Domestic science, required. (See Bureau of 
Education bulletin, Housekeeping and Household Arts.) 
By special permission of the Director of Education, the 
work in (a) lace making and embroidery, or (6) advanced 
instruction in hand weaving may be given instead of domes- 
tic science. 

GRADE VII. 

Grammar and composition, — (One period daily.) Ad- 
vanced Grammar and Composition, Gibbs, Part III, com- 
pleted. 

Reading and spelling. — (One period daily.) 

(a) For class room: Sixth Reader, Stepping Stones, les- 
sons 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 17, 20, 21, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, and 43; 
also Hiawatha or Miles Standish, completed. 

(6) For outside reading: Beginner's American History, 
Montgomery, or similar text. 
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(e) Spelling: To be given in connection with the reading 
lessons, words to be selected fronci the various texts in use. 

Arithmetic. — (One period daily.) Complete Arithmetic, 
Mercer-Bonsall, Part III, completed. 

History and government, — (One period daily.) History 
of the Philippines, Jernigan, completed in first semester. 
Philippine Citizen, Jernigan, completed in second semester, 
and history work of first semester reviewed. 

Physiology and hygiene. — (One period daily.) Primer 
of Sanitation, Eitchie, completed, first semester. Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene, Ritchie, completed, second semester. 

Mt^sic— (Three twenty-minute periods a week.) Alter- 
nate Third Book, Modern Music Series; also the Academy 
Song Book, or the American Song Book. 

Drawing. — (Two double periods a week.) Boys take 
course for manual training classes; girls, free-hand and 
decorative drawing. (See Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 32, Courses in Mechanical and Free-hand Drawing.) 

Industrial work. — (Three double periods a week.) Boys ; 
Either (a) woodworking (see Bureau Circular No. 75, series 
1910), or (6) gardening (see Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 31, School and Home Gardening). If gardening was 
not given in Grade VI, it must be given in Grade VII. Girls : 
Domestic science, required in all schools. (See bulletin on 
Housekeeping and Household Arts.) (See note under 
Grades V and VI for substitute courses.) 

The Course for Teaching. 

Time required, as for General Course. This course for 
training of teachers gives the student one year's work in 
those native arts which form the basis of the industrial 
work in the primary schools, and one year's work in agricul- 
ture and gardeniaig, which are likewise required primary 
school subjects and which he must be prepared to teach. 
Finally, it gives a year during which each student should 
teach at least one class daily under a critic-teacher, and by 
reading, conference, lectures, and discussions, become fa- 
miliar with the plan and organization of Philippine educa- 
tion. This course of study pursued by a sufficiently mature 
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student will, it is believed, produce a competent primary 
school teacher. To give this course necessitates a specially 
organized primary school in conjunction with the inter- 
mediate school. 

Intermediate — Course for teaching. 



Grade V. 


Grade VI. 


Grade VII. 


Grammar and composition. 


Grammar and composition. 


Grammar and composition. 


Reading and spelling. 


Reading and spelling. 


Reading and spelling. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Geography. 


Geography. 


History. Government. 


Plant life. 


Music. 


Physiology and hygiene. 


Music. 


Drawing and industrial work. 


Drawing, practice teaching, 


Drawing and industrial work. 


(Agriculture and garden- 


school management and 


Same as for General Course. 


ing.) ( Domestic science. ) 


methods of teaching. 



GRADE V. 

Grammar and composition. — (One period daily.) Same 
as for General Course. 

Reading and spelling. — (One period daily.) Same as for 
General Course. 

Arithmetic, — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Geography. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Plant life. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Music. — (Three full periods a week.) Same as for 
General Course. 

Drawing. — (Two double periods a week.) Both boys and 
girls take free-hand and decorative drawing. However, 
if boys are given woodworking, they should take mechanical 
drawing. (See Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 32, 
Courses in Mechanical and Free-hand Drawing.) 

Industrial work. — (Three double periods a week.) Boys : 
Same as prescribed for the General Course. Girls : Either 
(a) Advanced instruction in hand weaving, or (6) lace 
making and embroidery. (See Bureau of Education bul- 
letin, Lace Making and Embroidery.) 
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GRADE VI, 

Grammar and composition. — (One period daily.) Same 
as for General Course, 

Reading and spelling, — (One period daily.) Same as for 
General Course. 

Arithmetic. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Geography. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Music. — (Three full periods a week.) Same as for 
General Course. 

Drawing. — (Two double periods a week.) Both boys and 
girls take free-hand and decorative drawing. (See Bulletin 
No. 32.) 

Industrial work. — (One double period daily.) Boys: 
Agriculture and gardening. Philippine Agriculture, Cope- 
land. Practical garden and field work. (See bulletin, 
School and Home Gardening.) Girls: Domestic science re- 
quired in all case?. (See Bureau of Education bulletin, 
Housekeeping and Household Arts.) 

GRADE VII. 

Grammar and composition. — (One period daily.) Same 
as for General Course. 

Reading and spelling.— -(One period daily.) Same as for 
General Course. 

Arithmetic. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Physiology and hygiene. — (One period daily.) Same as 
for General Course. 

History and government. — (One period daily.) Same as 
for General Course. 

School management and methods of teaching. — (Three 
periods a week.) Methods for Young Teachers, Cain; or 
Manual for Filipino Teachers, Theobald; Philosophy of 
Teaching, Tompkins; and Waymarks for Teachers. 

Practice teaching. (One period daily.) Actual teaching 
of primary grades under the supervision of a critic-teacher. 
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Drawing. — (Two double periods a week.) Both boys and 
girls take free-hand and decorative drawing. (See Bureau 
of Education Bulletin No. 32, Courses in Mechanical and 
Free-hand Drawing.) 

The Course in Farming. 

Time required, six hours daily, to be divided into eight pe- 
riods of forty-five minutes each. This is, with a few varia- 
tions, the course of study originally prescribed for the 
various school farms which are now conducted by the Bureau 
of Education. The academic studies of this course should 
be correlated in every way possible with the idea of farm 
work and farm life. When the weather does not permit 
of outdoor work, the time should be spent in the class room; 
but in such cases, the prescribed amount of time for farm 
work should be made up when conditions become f avorable. 

Intermediate — Course in farming. 



Grade V. 


Grade VI, 


Grammar and compositlo n. 


Grammar and composition. 


Reading and spelling. 


Kpjiding and spelling. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Geography. 


Mechanical sketching, car- 


Plant life. 


pentry, and theory of agri- 


Farm work (3 periods daily). 


culture. 




Farm work (3 periods daily). 



Grade VII. 



Grammar and composition. 
Reading and spelling. 
Arithmet c (3 times a week). 

Blacksmithing (2 times a 

week). 
Farm work (4 periods daily). 



GRADE v. 

Grammar and composition. — (One period daily.) Same 
as for General Course. 

Reading and spelling. — (One period daily.) Same as for 
General Course. 

Arithmetic. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Geography. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Plant life. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Farm work. — (Three periods daily.) Market gardening; 
seed selection; plant nurseries; poultry raising; building 
and repair of fences, etc. 
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GRADE VI. 



Grammar and composition. — (One period daily.) Same 
as for General Course. 

Reading and spelling, --r (One period daily.) Same as for 
General Course, 

Arithmetic, — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Agriculture, — (Two double periods a week.) Same as 
for General Course. 

Mechanical sketching. — (One double period a week.) 
(See Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 32, Courses in Me- 
chanical and Free-hand Drawing.) 

Carpentry. — (Two double periods a week.) (See "A Ma- 
nual of Elementary Carpentry," also, Bureau of Education 
Circular No. 75, series 1910.) Give special attention to 
rough building construction and general repair work. 

Farm work. — (Three periods daily.) Continuation of 
work outlined for Grade V; field work on staple crop^; fertil- 
ization ; drainage ; irrigation. 

GRADE VII. 

Grammar and composition. — (One period daily.) Same 
as for General Course. 

Reading and spelling. — (One period daily.) Same as for 
General Course. * 

Arithmetic. — (Three double periods a week.) Same as 
for General Course, excepting that one of these double pe- 
riods shall be devoted to the arithmetic of farming, which 
should deal with farm estimates and accounts of all kitidd 
bearing on crops, fencing, irrigation, drainage, land meas- 
ures, etc. Appropriate problems from the various texts on 
hand may be used; but in addition to these, the teacher 
should devise problems dealing with the actual work of the 
farm. 

Blacksmithing. — (Two double periods a week.) Study 
and repair of farm implements and machinery; horseshoe- 
ing, etc. 

Farm work. — (Four periods daily.) Continuation of the 
work outlined for preceding grades. Special attention td 
the care, use, and breeding of farm aniittals. 
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The Trade Course, 



' Time required, six hours daily, divided into eight 45-mi- 
nute periods, almost half of which is devoted to work in 
the shops. Experience has shown that a less amount of 
shop work than this does not bring the requisite proficiency. 
Until specially adapted texts are available, the academic 
work of this course will be done with the same texts as those 
used in the General Course. 

Intermediate— Trade course. 



Grade V. 


Grade VT. 


Grade VII. 


Grammar and composition. 


Grammar and composition. 


Grammar and composition. 


Aritiimetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Reading and spelling. 


Reading and spelling 


Reading and spelling (twice a 


Drawing (double period 


(twice a week). 


week) . 


daily). 


Drawing (3 times a week). 


Drawing (twice a week). 


Shop work (3 consecutive 


Shop work (4 consecutive 


Estimating (once a week). 


periods daily). 


periods daily). 


Shop work (4 consecutive 






periods daily). 



GRADE V. 

Grammar and composition. — (One period daily.) Same 
as for General Course. 

Reading and spelling. — (One period daily.) Same as for 
General Course. 

Arithmetic. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Drawing. — (Double period daily.) Mechanical drawing. 
(See Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 32, Courses in Me- 
chanical and Free-hand Drawing.) 

Shop work. — (Three consecutive periods daily.) 

GRADE VI. 

Grammar and composition. — (One period daily.) Same 
as for General Course. 

Reading and Spelling. — (Double period twice a week.) 
Same as for General Course. 

Arithmetic. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 
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Drawing. — (Double period three times a week.) (See 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 32, Courses in Mechanical 
and Free-hand Drawing.) 

Shcp work. — (Four consecutive periods daily.) 

GRADE VII. 

Grammar and composition. — (One period daily.) Same 
as for General Course. 

Reading and spelling. — (Double period twice a week.) 
Same as for General Course. 

Arithmetic. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Estimating. — (Double period once a week.) This work 
should usually be conducted by the teacher of arithmetic 
in consultation with the teachers of shop work and drawing. 
Appropriate problems may be taken from the arithmetic 
texts available ; and teachers should also make original pro- 
blems based upon current work of the shop and drawing 
classes, such problems to be mimeographed, if necessary, 
for distribution to the pupils. 

Drawing. — (Double period twice a week.) Mechanical 
drawing. (See Bureau of Educatipn Bulletin No. 32, 
Courses in Mechanical and Free-hand Drawing.) 

Shopwork. — ^^(Four consecutive periods daily.) 

Course in Housekeeping and Household Arts, 

Time required, six hours daily, divided into eight 45-mi- 
nute periods. This course may be offered to girls in the 
same school as the Trade Course for boys. It may also 
be given elsewhere where buildings and equipment permit. 
The special subjects prescribed for this course are covered 
in an elementary way in the General Course and to some 
small extent in the Course for Teaching. In this course 
they are treated in much greater detail. Reference should 
be had to the Bureau of Education bulletin on Housekeeping 
and Household Arts, as well as to various works in the divi- 
sion libraries dealing with these subjects. 
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Intermediate — Course in housekeeping and household arts. 







1 


Grade V. 


Grade Vr. 


Grade VI I. 


Grammar and composition. 


Grammar and competition. 


Grammar and composiliou. 


Reading and spelling. 


Reading and spelling. 


Reading and spelling. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Drawing (twice a week). 


Drawing (twice a week). 


Drawing (twice a week). 


Cooking and housekeeping 


Cooking and housekeeping 


Needlework (3tJnie.sa week). 


(3 times a week). 


(3 times a week). 


WC'iviiig (twice a weelv>. 


Needlework (twice a week). 


Needlework (twice n week). 


Cooki'g nnd housekeeping 


Drawing (twice a week). 


Weaving (twice a week). 


(twice a week). 


Ethics (once a week). 


Ethics (once a week). 


Kthies once a week). 


Hygiene and home sanitation. 


Hygiene and home sanita- 


Physiology, hygiene, and 




tion. 


nursing. 



GRADE V. 

Grammar and composition, — (One period daily.) Same 
as for General Course. 

Reading and spelling. — (One period daily.) Same as for 
General Course. 

Arithmetic."— (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Drawing. — (Two double periods a week.) Free-hand 
and decorative drawing. (See Bureau of Education Bul- 
letin No. 32, Courses in Mechanical and Free-hand Draw- 
ing.) 

Needlework. — (Two double periods a week.) 

Weaving. — (Two double periods a week.) 

Cooking and housekeeping. — (Three double periods a 
week.) • 

Hygiene and home sanitation. — (One period daily.) 

Ethics. — (One double period a week.) 

GRADE VI. 

Grammar and composition. — (One period daily.) Same 
as for General Course. • 

Reading and spelling. — (One period daily.) Same as for 
General Course. 

Arithmetic. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 
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Drawing. — (Two double periods a week.) Free-hand 
and decorative drawing. (See Bureau of Education Bul- 
letin No. 32, Courses in Mechanical and Free-hand Draw- 
ing.) 

Needlework. — (Two double periods a week.) 

Weaving. — (Two double periods a week.) Lace making 
and embroidery may be given instead of weaving. 

Cooking and housekeeping. — (Three double periods a 
week.) 

Hygiene and home sanitation. — (One period daily.) 

Ethics. — (One double period a week.) 

GRADE VII. 

Grammar and composition. — (One period daily. J Same 
as for General Course. 

Reading and spelling. — (One period daily.) Same as for 
General Course. 

Arithmetic. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Drawing. — (Two double periods a week.) Free-hand 
and decorative drawing. (See Bureau of Education Bul- 
letin No. 32, Courses in Mechanical and Free-hand Draw- 
ing.) 

Needlework. — (Three double periods a week.) 

Weaving. — (Two double periods a week.) Lace making 
and embroidery may be given instead of weaving. 

Cooking and housekeeping. — (Two double periods a 
week.) 

Physiology, hygiene, and nur sing. --r- (One period daily.) 

Ethics. — (One double period a week.) 

The Course for Business, 

Time required, six hours daily, divided into eight periods 
of forty-five minutes each. The increasing business activ- 
ity of these Islands occasions an incessant demand upon 
the schools for young men and young women who can speak 
and write English, keep accounts, and use a typewriter. 
The following course is outlined to meet that demand. 



Intermediate— Course for business. 



Grade V. 


Grade VI. 


Grammar and composition. 


Grammar and compositi< 


Reading. 


Reading. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Geography. 


Geography. 


Handwriting and plain let- 


Bookkeeping. 


tering. 


Spelling and dictation. 


Spelling and dictation. 


Typewriting. 


Typewriting. 





Grade VIT. 

Business correspondence. 

Reading. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Bookkeeping. 

History and government. 

Typewriting. 



GRADE V. 

Grammar and composition. — (One period daily.) Same 
as for General Course. 

Reading, — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Arithmetic. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Geography. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Handwriting and plain lettering. — (One period daily.) 

Spelling and dictation. — (One period daily.) 

Typewriting. — (One period daily.) 

GRADE VI. 

Grammar and composition.— (One period daily.) Same 
as for General Course. 

Reading. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Arithmetic. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Geography. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Spelling and dictation. — (One period daily.) 

Bookkeeping. — (One period daily.) 

Typewriting. — (One period daily.) 
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GRADE VII. 

Reading. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Arithmetic. — (One period daily.) Same as for General 
Course. 

Geography. — (One period daily.) Commercial geogra- 
phy, with special reference to Philippine products and 
markets. 

History and government. — (One period daily.) Same as 
for General Course. 

Business correspondence!- — (One period daily.) 

Bookkeeping. — (One period daily.) 

Typewriting. — (One period daily.) 

FART III.— THE SECONDARY COURSE. 

Seventeen credits will be required for graduation. The 
school day will be at least five hours. 

Following is the general plan of the course : 



First year. 


Second year. 


Third year. 


Fourth year. 


Algebra. 


Algebra. 


Plane geometry. 


Review arithmetic 


Englif^h. 


Plane geometry. 


Solid geometry. ( p - 


and algebra. 


EiigliJsh. 


Engli.«sh. 


tional. ) 


English. 


General history. 


Botany. 


English. 


Latin or Spanish. 




General history. 


Latin or Spanish. 


Physics. 




United fetates history. 


Physical geography. 
Commercial geography. 
Civil Government. 
Colonial government 


Economics. 






and administration. 





One of the criticisms frequently heard concerning high 
school pupils is that they do not speak English correctly or 
distinctly. An effort is made to remedy this defect by 
giving more attention to phonic drill in the primary and 
intermediate grades. But until this matter has been ad- 
justed, it is desired that in connection with the work in 
theme writing and composition and rhetoric, an amount of 
time equal to one full period per week during first year and 
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twenty minutes per week during second, third, and fourth 
years be devoted to giving high school pupils a thorouerh 
drill in phonics. No pupil should be graduated from the 
high school unless he speaks English distinctly and with 
correct pronunciation and accent. 

Following is the course of study in detail : 

FIRST YEAR. 

English. — Literature, five periods a week throughout the 
year. 

(a) For the class room: The Man Without a Country, 
Evangeline, The Alhambra,^ and Selected Short Poems from 
American Authors.^ 

*The following plan is prescribed for the study of the Alhambra: 
I. For class-room study. 

(a) The journey. 

(b) Palace of the Alhambra. 

1. Historical sketch. 

2. Description. 

(c) Panorama from the Tower of Comares. 

(d) The Court of Lions. 

(e) The Hall of Ambassadors. 

n. For class-room reading and discussion, 
(a) Important negotiations. 
(6) Inhabitants of the Alhambra. 

(c) Local traditions. 

(d) The balcony. 

(e) The author's farewell to Granada. 
III. For home reading. 

(a) The adventure of a Mason. 

(b) Legend of the Moor's legacy. 

(c) Legend of Prince Ahmed Al Kamel. 

(d) Three beautiful princesses. 

(e) The rose of the Alhambra. 

In connection with the study of The Alhambra, it is suggested 
that two or three periods, as occasion may require, be given to class 
discussion of each legend; that pupils be encouraged to look for the 
introduction and the conclusion and to determine the natural divisions 
of the history proper (see Writing in English, pp. 90-99) ; and that 
teachers preserve, so far as possible, individuality of expression in 
topics. 

* The first poem under each author is required reading and will be 
taken into consideration in the official examinations for promotion. 
The other poems may be read in class, if there is time for them. 
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(b) For outside reading : The Last of the Mohicans, The 
Gold Bug, and (boys) The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
(girls) Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 

English. — Theme writing, five periods a week throughout 
the year. * Until further notice, Maxwell and Smith's 
Writing in English to page 143, will continue to be the 
prescribed text-book work in this connection. The aim of 
this and the following year's work is to give the pupil a 
thorough grounding in the use of practical English. The 
text above prescribed is hardly sufficient for a full year's 
work, and the teacher will have to supplement it with ad- 
ditional material from other sources. (A change in text- 
books is under consideration. Definite announcement will 
be made as soon as the new text has been decided upon.) 

Mathematics. — Algebra, five periods a week throughout 
the year. Milne's High School Algebra, to Theory of Ex- 
ponents, page 190. 

History. — General history, five periods a week throughout 
the year. Myers's General History to page 512, omitting, 
if necessary, pages 40 to 62, 136 to 158, 170 to 202, 232 to 
246, and 305 to 339. (In case these portions are omitted, 
the teacher should devote a period or two to explaining the 
main details passed over, in order that the class may not 
lose the connection between what precedes and what fol- 
lows. It would also be advisable to require the class to 
read the omitted portions, and the teacher should satisfy 
himself that each pupil has done so.) 

SECOND YEAR. 

English. — Literature, three periods a week throughout 
the year. 

(a) For the class room: The Lady of the Lake; ^ Sohrab 



* The following parts of The Lady of the Lake may be omitted, 
in case it is found impracticable to read the entire poem in the class 
room: 

(a) Canto III, except stanzas 15 to 18, 24, 26, and 31, all of which 
should be read and explained in class, both to preserve the thread 
of the story and to emphasize the idea of the loyalty of the clansmen 
to their chief. 

(h) Stanzas 21 to 26 of Canto V. 

(c) Stanzas 1 to 10 of Canto VI. 
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and Rustum ; the Merchant of Venice ; and three selections 
from the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers (The Club, Sir Roger 
at his Country House, and A Sunday at Sir Roger's) . 

(6) For outside reading: Treasure Island; Hawthorne's 
Biographical Stories; and nine of the Tales from Shake- 
speare (As You Like It, The Merchant of Venice, King 
Lear, Macbeth, The Taming of the Shrew, Twelfth Night, 
Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and Othello) . 

English.— Theme writing, two periods a week throughout 
the year. Until further notice. Maxwell and Smith's 
Writing in English, page 143 to close, will continue to be 
the prescribed textbook work in this connection. (See 
under the head of theme writing for first year.) 

Mathematics. — First semester: Algebra, five periods a 
week. Milne's High School Algebra, completed to page 255. 
Second semester: Plane geometry, five periods a week. 
First two books of Wentworth's Plane Geometry, completed, 
omitting pages 111 and 130 to 134, except the following 
required exercises : 178, 179, 183, 187, 192, 193, 197, 205, 
206, 208, 212, 216, 220, 224, 227, 231, 241, 243, 244, and 245. 

Sc^6n(?6.— Botany, five double periods a week throughout 
the year. Bergen and Davis's Principles of Botany, and 
Copeland's Outlines of a Year's Work in Botany. 

History. — First semester: General history, five periods a 
week, Myers's General History from page 513 to close 
(Modern History), and a study of the history of China and 
Japan (announcement of text to be made later) . For ref- 
erence and supplementary use, Robinson's Western Europe 
may be read. Second semester: United States History, 
five periods a week. Thomas's History of the United States, 
omitting pages 131-167, 216-226, 289-292, and 330-381. 
Special emphasis should be laid upon civil and material 
development and upon United States history as general 

history. 

THIRD YEAR. 

English. — Literature, three periods a week throughout 
the year. 

(a) For the class room: Silas Mamer; As You Like It; 
and the following selections from English Poems from 

104468 6 
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Chaucer to Kipling: All selections from Chaucer, all selec- 
tions from Shakespeare, Jonson's To Celia, Suckling's ^hy 
So Pale and Wan ?, Lovelace's Going to the Wars, all selec- 
tions from Herrick, Gray's Elegy, all selections from Burns, 
and all selections from Wordsworth. 

(6) For outside reading: Ivanhoe, A Tale of Two Cities, 
and Julius Caesar. 

English. — Composition and rhetoric, two periods a week 
throughout the year. Lockwood and Emerson's Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric, Parts I and II. 

Mathematics, — First semester: Plane geometry, five pe- 
riods a week. Wentworth's Plane Geometry, completed to 
page 240, with the following omissions: Pages 170, 171, 
178, 179, 196, 207, and 210. Second semester : Solid geome- 
try (optional subject), five periods a week. Wentworth's 
Solid Geometry. 

Sctence.— First semester : Physical geography, five periods 
a week. Dryer's Physical Geography, completed. Second 
semester : Commercial geography, five periods a week. Mil- 
ler's Commercial Geography — a Syllabus. 

Language. — Either Latin or Spanish, five periods a week 
throughout the year. Latin: Collar and Daniel's First 
Latin Book completed. Spanish: Loiseaux's Elementary 
Spanish Reader, supplemented by the study of Loiseaux's 
Elementary Spanish Grammar, both books to be completed 
this year. (Note. — Whichever one of these languages is 
selected must be taken through two full years; otherwise 
no credit will be allowed.) 

History and Government. — First semester: Civil govern- 
ment, five periods a week. Putney's Government in the 
United States, Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 10. Sec- 
ond semester: Colonial government and administration. 
European exploration and colonization since the beginning 
of such activities by the Portuguese in the fifteenth century 
down to the present time should be outlined. Following 
this, a study is to be made of the different countries held 
as colonial possessions by European governments and the 
forms of administration. Reinsch's Colonial Government 
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is furnished as a text book. Morris's History of Colon- 
ization, as well as other reference works, may be found in 
the libraries of division superintendents. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

English. — ^Literature, three periods a week throughout 
the year. 

(a) For the class room : Emerson's Essay on Self-reliance ; 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address ; Macaulay's Essay on Samuel 
Johnson ; Macbeth ; and the following selections from Eng- 
lish Poems from Chaucer to Kipling: Milton's L' Allegro and 
II Penseroso, Coleridge's The Ancient Mariner, Byron's She 
Walks in Beauty and On This Day I Complete My Thirty- 
sixth Year, all selections from Shelley except the last, all 
from Keats, all from Tennyson, all from Robert Browning, 
all from Arnold, all from Elizabeth Barrett Browning, all 
from Rosetti, Swinburne's Atalanta in Calydon, Stevenson's 
Requiem, Newman's Lead, Kindly Light, and Kipling's 
Recessional. 

(6) For outside reading: Henry Esmond, and Othello. 
Howe's Primer of English Literature should be consulted, 
especially the parts related to the reading prescribed in the 
foregoing. 

English. — -Composition and rhetoric, two periods a week 
throughout the year. Lockwood and Emerson's Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric, Parts HI and IV. 

Mathematics. — Second semester: Review of arithmetic 
and algebra, five periods a week. If the principal so desires, 
this review may be given throughout the year instead of 
during the second semester only. The examinations will be 
based upon a half year's work. 

Science. — Physics, five double periods a week throughout 
the year. Millikan and Gale's First Course in Physics. 

Language. — Either Latin or Spanish, five periods a week 
throughout the year. (See note after "Language" for 
second year.) Latin: Greenough, D'Ooge, and Daniel's 
Second Year Latin Book, completed, except Books V and 
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VII of the Gallic Wars; and D'Opge's Latin Composition 
based on the Second Year Latin Book, or D'Ooge's Latin 
Composition based on Caesar. Spanish: Novelas Cortas 
Escogidas and Gil Bias. (Capitan Ribot may also be read 
if there is time enough for it.) Loiseaux's Spanish Com- 
position twice a week, and grammar work in connection 
with the reading texts once a week throughout the year. 

Economics. — Study of Philippine economic conditions, 
five periods a week throughout the year. Miller's Economic 
Conditions in the Philippines— a Syllabus. 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 



lioaving Station Without Permission. 

Superintendents or teachers shall not leave their stations, 
if this means absence from duty, without permission of the 
Director of Education. In cases of unavoidable absence on 
account of illness or other cause, immediate notice of the 
cause and probable duration of such absence must be for- 
warded to the division superintendent and by him to the 
Director of Education, if a teacher; if a superintendent, 
notice of absence shall be sent to the Director of Education. 

circulars. 

General circi^Zars.-— Announcements to superintendents 
and teachers embodying administrative orders and other 
information to the field, are made by means of general 
circulars, issued from time to time as occasion offers. 
When these circulars are of general interest, a sufficient 
number of copies is sent to supply each insular teacher in 
the division ; but in most cases, two copies only are sent for 
the flies of the division superintendent. The superintend- 
ent may, however, should he deem the whole or a part of 
these circulars to be of general interest to teachers, reissue 
same in the form of division circulars. 

Division circulars. — These should in all cases be issued on 
paper of letter size and given serial numbers beginning with 
the first number issued after January 1. As many of the 
school problems which are being worked out in each school 
division and in each town are common to all parts of the 
archipelago and as the experience of teachers and superin- 
tendents often find expression in these circulars, copies in 
duplicate should be forwarded to the Director of Education 
as soon as issued. Careful and systematic attention will 
be given to these circulars in the General Office, and such 
suggestions and information as appear to be of general in^ 
terest and value will be given publication and distributicm 
by means of general circulars. 
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Telegrams. 

A telegraphic code has been prepared for the use of officers 
and employees of the Bureau of Education in sending 
telegrams on official matters within the Bureau, This code 
shall be used by superintendents and teachers to the fullest 
extent possible. 

Code addresses, — Cablegrams and telegrams from the 
field to the General Office shall be addressed "Education, 
Manila." Cablegrams and telegrams to division offices shall 
be addressed ^'Schools" followed by the name of the provin- 
cial capital. In certain cases it will be necessary to add 
the name of the province. 

Telegraph blanks. — The printed telegraph blanks fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Posts shall be used in sending tele- 
grams. The necessary copies of telegrams should be made 
on other stationery than these blanks. 

Payment for Entertainment Furnished by Officials and Employees. 

The following circular letter issued under date of August 
31, 1908, by the Governor-General of the Philippine Islands 
is quoted for the information and guidance of Government 
officials and employees of the Bureau of Education when 
traveling on official business : 

It has been brought to my attention that many officials and em- 
ployees of the Government residing in more or less isolated places 
find themselves practically compelled to entertain other officials and 
employees in such large numbers that the resulting drain upon their 
private funds is very serious. 

Practically all government officials and employees are reimbursed 
for all necessary expenses incurred by them when traveling on 
official business, either by the payment of the actual and necessary 
traveling expenses, and subsistence, or a per diem, or a combination 
of the two. 

In order to relieve more or less involuntary hosts and guests from 
embarrassment in connection with the payment and acceptance of 
proper compensation for what may have been furnished, each and 
every official and employee of the Philippine Government is hereby 
directed to pay full value for all entertainment furnished him by 
other officials and employees and the latter are directed to accept the 
same. Bureau chiefs are directed to see that each official and em- 
ployee concerned in their respective bureaus is furnished with a copy 
of this circular and to issue the necessary instructions to carry it into 
force, ' ♦ 
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Ii08t Checks. 

Considerable difficulty has been occasioned in the Treas- 
ury Bureau and the offices of the various provincial treas- 
urers by the fact that teachers have requested that payment 
on checks be stopped when the same were lost by them, 
believed to have been lost by them, or not received within 
a very short period after mailing, and afterwards, when 
the checks were received or recovered, the stoppage on the 
payment was not removed. In some provinces the result 
has been that provincial treasurers are becoming loath to 
cash teachers' checks. Request for stoppage on the pay- 
ment of checks will be made through the division superin- 
tendents to the General Office, the division superintendent 
in each case advising the provincial treasurer that request 
for stoppage of pay has been made. When a check is re- 
covered, notice should be sent at once to the division su- 
perintendent, who in turn, will notify the General Office and 
the provincial treasurer. Heedlessness or forgetfulness in 
the matter of a teacher's financial relations with the Gov- 
ernment leading to duplication of vouchers or the presenta- 
tion of the same claim twice, can not be tolerated in any 
employee, and proper disciplinary action will be taken 
against those employees of the Bureau who request that 
payment be stopped on checks, and, after finding them, at- 
tempt to cash them without making proper report upon the 
same and securing advice from this office that stoppage on 
their checks has been removed. 

Decoration of Public Biiilcllngs on Official Holidays. 

The following circular of the Governor-General issued 
utider date of February 19, 1909, is quoted for the informa- 
tion and guidance of all concerned : 

In order to avoid uncertainty and to secure uniformity in the 
future, all Chiefs of Bureaus and Offices or other persons having 
public buildings under their control and custody are hereby directed 
hereafter suitably to decorate the same upon the twenty-second of 
February, the first of May, the thirtieth of May, the fourth of July, 
the thirteenth of August, the thirtieth of December and such other 
days as may hereafter be designated by proclamation as official holi- 
days other than election days. 
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In interpreting this circular the Honorable, the Secretary 
of Public Instruction has stated that in his opinion the 
display of the National Flag will be sufficient for school 
buildings, and that when such buildings are closed during 
vacation periods, and there is no teacher or other official on 
hand to attend to decoration, the Flag need not be displayed. 

Current Reports. 

The following lists will show the current reports which 
are required of division superintendents, supervising teach- 
ers, principals of intermediate and secondary schools, and 
class-room teachers. The several other forms used in the 
Bureau of Education, which are listed in a section of the 
Appendix to this Manual, may be required continually 
through the year, or when occasion arises. 

Current reports required of superintendents. — (a) The 
annual report with statistical tables, due on or before June 
1 of each year, with the exception of those data which relate 
to finances and school construction, which are due at the 
close of the fiscal year. Instructions as to form and con- 
tents are issued from year to year. 

(b) Efficiency record of clerks. Civil Service Form No. 
52, due semiannually, on June 30 and December 31. 

(c) Character and efficiency report of teachers, Bureau of 
Education Form No. VIII, due on or before November 15 
and April 15 of each year. 

{d) Report of attendance, Bureau of Education Form No< 

VI, due at the close of each month during the school year. 
{e) Report on Filipino teachers, Bureau of Education 

Form No. VI, supplement, sheets 1 and 2, due at the close 
of the school year. 

(/) Report of services, Bureau of Education Form No. 

VII, due promptly after the close of each month of the year. 
{g) Special service report, to be submitted for each teach- 
er who renders authorized vacation service, and a consol- 
idated report of all such services rendered in the division 
to be submitted on or before June 30. 

{h) Statement of outstanding obligations as regards In- 
sular expenditures for the fiscal year. Complete instruc- 
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tions for accomplishing the report will be found in chapter 
on "Accounts" 

(i) School buildings and grounds, Bureau of Education 
Form No. XI, due at the close of the school year. 

ij) Division report on promotions, Bureau of Education 
Form No. XX, due at the close of school examinations. 

(k) Report on municipal and provincial finances, on Bu- 
reau of Education Form No. XII-1, due at the close of the 
fiscal year. 

(I) Estimate for traveling expense allotments, see chapter 
on "Accounts." 

(m) Property reports. — For instructions as to the ac- 
complishment and submission of these reports, see chapters 
on "Accounts" and "Property regulations." 

Current reports required of supervising teachers, princi- 
pals, and class-room teachers, — (a) Report on examinations, 
Bureau of Education Forms Nos. XVIII and XVII-A, re- 
quired of supervising teachers and principals, due at the 
close of school examinations. 

(6) Public school register. Bureau of Education Form No. 
i, Revised, required of class-room teachers, to be kept from 
day to day. 

(c) Class-room monthly report of attendance. Bureau of 
Education Form II, revised, required of class-room teachers 
at the close of each month during the school year. 

(d) Monthly school report on attendance, on Bureau of 
Education Form III, revised, required of principals and 
supervising teachers, due at the close of each month. 

{e) Municipal teachers' monthly service report and cur- 
rent charges against contingent expenses. Bureau of Educa- 
tion Form No. V, required of supervising teachers, due at 
the close of each month during the school year. 

(/) School buildings and grounds, Bureau of Education 
Form No. XI, required of principals and supervising teach- 
ers at the close of the school year. 

(g) Report on municipal and provincial finances, Bnreau 
of Education Form No. XII-1, required of supervising teach- 
ers, due at the close of the fiscal year. 
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(h) Supervising teachers' monthly report on travel in 
district, on Bureau of Education Form No. XIV, required 
of supervising teachers, due at the close of each month in 
connection with vouchers for reimbursement of traveling 
expenses. 

(i) Estimate of traveling expenses for district, required 
of supervising teachers. See chapter on ^'Accounts.'* 

(/) Property and service reports required of supervising 
teachers, principals, and class-room teachers. See chapters 
on "Service" and "Property." 

Promptness in submitting reports. — The prompt sub- 
mission of current and special reports by officers and em- 
ployees in the field is a matter of the greatest importance. 
It is evident that where a consolidation is to be made from 
such reports the nonsubmission of a single one delays the 
general report indefinitely. This refers particularly to the 
monthly Forms II, III, IV, VI, XIV, Form 8- (A), Accounts 
Current, the Supplement to Form VI, and the Abstract of 
Public Civil Property Consumed. Neglect in the submis- 
sion of service reports often results in embarrassment and 
even financial loss to employees ; and in certain cases, such 
as the submission of reports on collections or sales of Gov- 
ernment supplies, a delay constitutes a misdemeanor. 

To facilitate accuracy and promptness in the submission 
of division reports, it is suggested that division superin- 
tendents provide in their offices a report mailing list con- 
taining the names of all reports which must be submitted 
to the General Office, whether monthly, quarterly, sem- 
iannual, or annual, perhaps so grouped in the list; and in a 
column after the name or number of the report, note the 
date on which it should be mailed from the division office in 
order to reach Manila on the date when it is due ; following 
this, columns arranged for checking up the dates on which 
the reports were actually mailed from the division office. 

In the same way supervising teachers and principals may 
keep a check on reports due and the dates on which they 
were forwarded to the division superintendent, making use 
of a tabular device showing the names of reports, the dates 
due, and the actual mailing dates. 
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Government Printing and Binding. 

The following extract from Executive Order No. 41, dated 
December 21, 1905, with reference to Government printing 
is quoted for the information and guidance of all concerned : 

All printing, engraving, lithographing, and binding required by 
the various provincial and municipal governments and Courts of 
First Instance in the several provinces, or by the officers thereof in 
their official capacities, will be executed by the Bureau of Printing, 
upon proper requisition therefor by the provincial treasurer, approved 
by the Insular Auditor, to whom all future requisitions should be 
forwarded. 

Where the needs of this Bureau require that work of this 
nature be done at Government expense, those interested 
are instructed to take up the matter with the proper offi- 
cials. All concerned are hereby advised that executive ap- 
proval for work done by private firms will henceforth not 
be granted. 

School Discipline. 

Corporal punishment in the public schools of the Philip- 
pine Islands is prohibited except with the written permission 
of parents or guardians. The use of physical force may be 
justified only where it is necessary to avert some serious 
danger. For example, if a pupil should make an attack 
upon another and there is danger of serious injury, the 
teacher is justified, as any other citizen, in using such 
physical force as may be necessary to prevent injury. It is 
preferable that in cases where corporal punishment would 
ordinarily be an appropriate disciplinary measure, the 
punishment take the form of suspension of the offending 
pupils, or if the offense is of a more serious nature, per- 
manent expulsion. 

In case of serious offense or gross misconduct, or as a 
disciplinary measure, a teacher may suspend a pupil tem- 
porarily from school, submitting his action without delay 
with a full statement of the facts to the division superin- 
tendent for approval. In such suspensions, the approval 
of the division superintendent is final, but the suspension 
must not be for a period of more than two weeks. 

A pupil may be suspended from the public schools for a 
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period of more than two weeks with the consent of the divi- 
sion superintendent, but the division superintendent must 
report such action at once to the Director of Education for 
his approval. Such suspension must not be for a longer 
period than the remainder of the school year in which the 
suspension is made. 

A pupil may be expelled from the public schools only upon 
the specific authority of the Director of Education. When 
a pupil is recommended for expulsion, the division superin- 
tendent may temporarily suspend him pending action looking 
to his expulsion. 

In administering correctional punishment for disobedience 
or for the commission of such acts as are detrimental to 
school interests, teachers should not be moved by feelings 
of anger or by caprice. Those teachers who keep well in 
mind the principles underlying the enforcement of school 
discipline wnll find it possible to avoid the temptation to 
yield to anger. 

Punishment should be in proportion to the gravity of the 
offense. It should follow, as nearly as possible, the nature 
of the offense itself: e. g., a pupil who has been rough or 
unfair in games on the school grounds may be deprived of 
play privileges for a time; a pupil who does things to induce 
other pupils to laugh may be asked to continue his pranks, 
thus punishing him by asking him to do the thing that he 
himself voluntarily commenced; a pupil who cheats in an 
examination may be justly punished by being given zero. 

Reducing the grade of a pupil in an examination for an 
offense that has no direct bearing upon the examination 
itself is unjust and cannot be permitted. For instance, 
when a teacher places the grade of 90 per cent on a paper] 
it is understood that the teacher has stated that the contents 
of the paper justify this grade; it can under no conditions 
be understood to be influenced by the pupiFs conduct except 
as affects the examination itself, i. e., cheating in the 
examination. 

Confiscation of the personal effects of pupils such as 
knives, combs, pencils, and other things necessary to their 
welfare is not considered proper punishment. An excep- 
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tion to this rule would be a case where a pupil brings a 
knife to school which he is disposed to use to the injury of 
other pupils. 

Pupils have the right to present petitions or protests to 
their teachers, or to higher school authority, and every case 
of protest or complaint will have careful attention with a 
view to insuring justice to all parties concerned. However, 
pupils who enter upon or encourage strikes are considered 
to have thereby forfeited all rights of protest and petition 
to the authorities of the Bureau of Education, and by their 
action they automatically effect their separation from the 
school. That is, pupils who go on strike no longer come 
within school influence or authority, and have no rights as 
school pupils. Superintendents and teachers are expressly 
warned not to make overtures to striking pupils nor re- 
admit them to school without authority of the Director of 
Education. 

In every case of strike the facts should be reported in 
detail to the Director. 

In reprimanding pupils for misconduct, it is highly im- 
proper for teachers to make statements which reflect upon 
racial difference or suggest racial prejudice. The use of 
adverse epithets must be avoided. Teachers who are guilty 
of making such statements and using such epithets forfeit 
the respect and good will of the pupils and subject themselves 
to disciplinary action by the Director of Education. 

Cruel or inhuman treatment of pupils must be absolutely 
avoided. Pupils should not be made to stand on one foot, or 
to sit on the floor without a support for the back, or to hold 
an object at arm's length for a long time. These and 
similar modes of punishment work positive physical injury 
and are strictly forbidden. 

School E^xaminatlons and Proiiiotious. 

School examinations for the completion of each grade of 
the primary and intermediate courses and for each year of 
the secondary courses as outlined in the course of study will 
be held in all divisions upon the termination of the school 
year. Questions for the completion of all courses and 
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grades, with the exception of Grades I, II, and III of the 
primary course, are prepared in the General Office and sent 
to the division superintendent each year prior to the time 
set for holding the examinations. Complete instructions 
for holding these examinations, for the grading and review- 
ing of papers, and requirements for promotions from one 
grade to another, and for graduation from the various 
courses will be forwarded with examination questions. 
Division superintendents shall, not later than December 31 
of each year, forward to the General Office requisition for 
the questions needed in their respective divisions, specifying 
the number of sets required for each grade or year. 

Promotions, — Excepting in Grades I, II, and III of the 
primary course, no promotions of pupils shall be made except 
as a result of a passing mark secured in the official exam- 
inations, or upon special approval of the Director of Edu- 
cation. Promotions from Grades I, II, and III may be made 
by the principal of the school with the approval of the 
supervising teacher, subject to such regulations as the 
division superintendent may prescribe. 

It is the present policy of the Bureau of Education to 
grant diplomas and certificates of graduation only to pupils 
who complete the course of instruction while attending a 
school under the administration of the bureau. 

Pupils from private schools. — A pupil from any private 
institution of learning which is officially accredited by the 
Secretary of Public Instruction may be admitted without 
examination to the public schools. Such a pupil should be 
assigned to the same grade in which he would be enrolled 
had he remained in the private institution. After his 
admission, his work is carefully observed with a view to 
determine his qualifications after which he should be pro- 
moted or demoted as conditions may require. 

With the consent of the division superintendent of schools, 
a pupil not enrolled in the public school classes may be 
admitted to official examinations, and as a result of such 
examinations may be promoted from grade to grade; pro- 
vided that these rules shall not apply to promotion from the 
fourth or seventh grade, or to graduation from the high 
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school. No certificate or diploma may be granted as a 
result of such examination ; but the pupil who passes such 
examination successfully is eligible for promotion in the 
public schools. No certificate or diploma will be given to 
a pupil who has not been in regular attendance in the public 
schools for at least two semesters immediately preceding 
examination. 

Scliool Population. 

For the purpose of this Bureau the school population of 
the Islands is estimated at one-sixth of the total population. 
At the present time facilities for handling this percentage 
of the population are lacking. It has been determined that 
with the facilities at hand the Bureau can give instruction 
to one-third of the school population of the Islands, or one- 
sixteenth of the total population, and this is the figure fixed 
upon as the desired enrollment in the public schools. 

Matriculations and Transfers of Pupils. 

Matriculations, — During the first two weeks of either 
semester of the school year, a pupil in good standing may 
matriculate in any public school where there is room for him, 
upon presenting to the principal thereof his Pupil's Record 
Card, or Pupil's Transfer Form, properly accomplished; 
provided, however, that the division superintendent does 
not disapprove of such transfer when made within his 
division. Should the principal question the validity of a 
Pupil's Record Card or Pupil's Transfer Form presented to 
him, he should mail it to the teacher or principal of the 
school from which the applicant comes, for identification. 
Requests for transfer which are prompted by resentment 
against a teacher, or which are based upon trivial reasons, 
may be granted only for the beginning of a school year. 

A pupil who is unable to present the Pupil's Record Card 
or Pupil's Transfer Form required for his enrollment, may 
be admitted temporarily under the stipulation that he must 
establish his eligibility for admission within a reasonable 
time or be dropped. 

After the first two weeks of either semester, principals 
and teachers of schools of intermediate and secondary grade 
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are directed not to matriculate students unless the delay in 
matriculation was due to illness of the applicant or other 
unavoidable cause ; provided, that a pupil requesting admis- 
sion by transfer within a reasonable time after the issue of 
permission to transfer may be matriculated, if there is room 
for him. 

Transfers, — If, on account of chang:e of residence of 
parents or for other good reason, the transfer of a pupil 
from one school to another during the school year is neces- 
sary, the principal of the school from which the pupil goes 
should fill out and sign the blanks on the Pupil's Record 
Card or Pupil's Transfer Form. 

An athlete to be eligible when competing outside of his 
home province after July 1, 1911, must present a transfer 
signed by the superintendent of his own province and the 
principal of the school in that province ; provided, that this 
does not affect the standing of any athlete attending school 
outside of his own province at the opening of the school 
year 1911-12, so long as he continues in the school in which 
he is then enrolled. 

A pupil who has been temporarily suspended from the 
public schools may not be given transfer nor be matriculated 
in the public schools at any time during the period of his 
suspension. 

A pupil who has been expelled from the public schools 
shall not be readmitted to them without previous written 
authority from the Director of Education. 

Pupil's Transfer Form (Bureau of Education No. 141) 
will be used for pupils in Grades I, II, and III, and Pupil's 
Record Card (Bureau of Education Form No. 137) for all 
other grades. 

HellgloTis Teaching. 

Act No. 74, which is quoted in an appendix of this manual, 
provides that religious instruction may be given in pubhc 
schools by priests, ministers, or religious teachers under 
certain conditions. 

Public school teachers, however, may not give such in- 
struction. The law states that: 

No teacher or other person shall teach or criticize the doctrines of 
any church, religious sect, or denomination, or shall attempt to in- 
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fluence the pupils for or against any church or religious sect in any 
public school established under this Act. If any teacher shall inten- 
tionally violate this section he or she shall, after due hearing, be 
dismissed from the public service : Provided, however , That it shall be 
lawful for the priest or minister of any church established in the 
pueblo where a public school is situated, either in person or by a 
designated teacher of religion, to teach religion for one-half an hour 
three times a week in the school building to those public school pupils 
whose parents or guardians desire it and express their desire therefor 
in writing filed with the principal teacher of the school, to be for- 
warded to the division superintendent, who shall fix the hours and 
rooms for such teaching. But no public school teacher shall either 
conduct religious exercises or teach religion or act as a designated 
religious teacher in the school building under the foregoing authority, 
and no pupil shall be required by any public school teacher to attend 
and receive the religious instruction herein permitted. 

The Government respects all religions, wars with none, 
favors none, teaches none. No restrictions are placed upon 
a teacher's right to worship in accordance with the dictates 
of his conscience, whether in private or publicly in the 
church of his choice. The teacher, however, shall not as- 
sume an attitude of partisanship which may be offensive 
to any portion of the population ; he is forbidden to engage 
in any religious propaganda in such a manner as to divorce 
himself from the sympathies of the people. 

Private Business and Investments. 

Executive order No. 5, 1909, contains the following 
paragraph : 

No officer or employee shall engage in any private business, 
vocation, or profession, or be connected with any commercial under- 
taking, or lend money on real or personal property, without written 
permission from the chief of the Bureau or Office in which he is 
serving, and of the Governor-General or proper head of Department. 
As a general rule, in any enterprise which involves the taking of 
time, this prohibition will be absolute in the case of those officers 
and employees whose remuneration is fixed on the assumption that 
their entire time is at the disposal of the Government; if granted 
permission to engage in a business requiring time of applicant, copies 
must be furnished the Director. 

The spirit of this paragraph is so clear that it can not be 
mistaken. A private business, vocation, or profession may 
be defined as any enterprise in which an employee engages 
in addition to his regular civil service duties, and which may 
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m any considerable degree levy upon his time or purse or 
mental activity. This, of course, does not mean that a 
person in the government service needs departmental ap- 
proval before investing his surplus funds in stocks, bonds, 
real estate, or what not. The phrase "or be connected with 
any commercial undertaking," is not taken to mean that one 
might not purchase stock in a duly organized company, 
but he could take no part in the management of such a 
company without permission. 

The officials and employees of this Bureau who desire to 
gain departmental sanction for engaging in private business 
such as dealing in land, live stock, serving as corporation 
officials, and other lines, will make application through 
proper channels to the Director of Education setting forth 
a full and complete statement of the nature of the enter- 
prise, the amount of money involved, the parties concerned, 
the duties which will devolve upon the applicant in view 
of such investment or engagement, whether or not it will 
interfere with his official duties, the possible effect upon 
the standing of the applicant in the community, and in the 
case of money lending, the amount of interest which will 
be derived. 

The following extract from a communication of the Gov- 
ernor-General, dated December 27, 1910, will be noted in 
this connection : 

No official notice will be taken of the loaning of money by employees 
at the rate of 12 per cent or less per annum. No official notice will 
be taken of loans by employees for periods of three months or less at 
a rate not exceeding 2 per cent per month. All employees should be 
informed that if in the future they are found to be loaning money at 
greater rates that 18 per cent per annum, they will be removed from 
the service and that they will now be given an opportunity to reduce 
any such loans that they may have outstanding. 

The receiving of fees for tutoring public school pupils is 
prohibited. 

Use of Government Vehicles. 

The public laws and service regulations specify that Gov- 
ernment transportation shall be used only on official business, 
and not for the convenience and private use of officers and 
employees. The use of Government vehicles after the usual 
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office hours is strictly prohibited unless necessity for such 
use on official business is certified to by the head of the 
Bureau or Department. The use of such vehicles by any 
officer or employee, for transportation from his residence 
to his office, is not to be regarded as official business and is 
prohibited. 

School Strikes. 

In certain cases, pupils have shown a tendency to go on 
strike as a protest against real or fancied injuries from the 
principal or teachers of the school. The idea underlying 
these strikes seems to be that by public demonstrations 
the principal and teachers of the school can be intimidated 
into an adjustment of the difficulties on terms dictated by 
the pupils themselves. These strikes have invariably taken 
place before the cause of grievance could be investigated by 
this office, and in apparent contempt for the established 
method of securing consideration of complaints and redress 
of grievances. Such demonstrations are extremely preju- 
dicial to school discipline and to the reputation of the 
schools in which they occur, and are demoralizing in their 
influence on the characters of the pupils. 

Officials of the Bureau of Education will at all times 
refuse to treat with pupils who resort to this unrestrained 
and uncalled for method of protest. Pupils leaving a school 
on strike will be regarded as no longer in the public schools 
and as meriting no further attention from school author- 
ities. If the strike involves a sufficient number of pupils 
to disarrange the work of the classes, the school will be 
reorganizing promptly on the basis of pupils who have ac- 
tually continued in attendance, and new assignments will be 
found for thie teachers who are no longer needed in the 
school. 

Pupils leaving school on strike will not be readmitted 
before the opening of a new semester. Striking pupils, who 
by denunciation of the school or assaults upon the character 
of the principal or teachers in the school, or by other im- 
proper conduct, show themselves to be unfit persons for 
attendance upon public schools, will be definitely expelled 
from the public schools by the Director of Education. 
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Nothing in this circular prohibits any public school pupil 
from making a dignified and respectful protest to the super- 
intendent of the division against the action of the principal 
or teachers in the school in which he is enrolled, but the 
pupil making this protest must continue in the school until 
his complaint can be investigated and settled, and he must, 
while continuing in the school, conduct himself in an obe- 
dient and respectful manner. 

Any pupil who is not satisfied with the attention given 
to his complaint by the superintendent of the division may 
carry it to the Director of Education. This office will 
investigate promptly and thoroughly any case of complaint 
brought to its attention in a proper official way. 

Teachers of the public schools who lend their assistance 
or sympathy to a school strike will subject themselves to 
the severest disciplinary measures. 

School Boards, 

Act No. 74, as amended by Act 1918, makes the following 
provisions for local school boards: 

There shall be established in each organized municipality a local 
school board, consisting of four or six members, as the division 
superintendent may determine, in addition to the president of the 
municipality, who shall be a member ex officio. One half of the 
members, except the member ex officio, shall be elected by the munic- 
ipal council, and the remaining half shall be appointed by the 
division superintendent, and the term of office of all members shall 
be two years, and until their successors shall have been duly chosen. 
At least one elective and one appointive member shall be women. 

While this board is purely advisory in its powers, its 
services will be found of value in keeping up school attend- 
ance, in establishing new schools, and in bringing school 
needs and regulations effectively before the municipal coun- 
cil and patrons of the school. To keep this body active 
and to secure the assistance which it can furnish the schools, 
it is essential that it have close supervision, and that its 
advice and assistance be requested frequently in schodl mat- 
ters. 

Policy Regarding School Bulletins and School Papers. 

School bulletins. — The publication of school bulletins by 
the division superintendent where such bulletins are con- 
fined to statements of the progress of school work in the 
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division or matters of general educational interest will be 
approved by this office. The publication of bulletins by 
subordinates for circulation among the teachers of the divi- 
sion or the general public is to be discouraged except where 
the division superintendent stands ready to assume respon- 
sibility for the contents of these bulletins. 

School papers, — The publishing of school papers promis- 
cuously about the Islands is looked upon with disfavor by 
the Bureau of Education. Any school publication is con- 
sidered by all concerned to represent, in a measure, the 
policy of the Bureau ; and while under certain superintend- 
ents, principals, or supervising teachers the satisfactory con- 
duct of the periodical might be assured, there is always a 
probability that sooner or later it will pass into the hands of 
persons not qualified to run it properly with respect to its fi- 
nances or policies. The personal element must enter very 
largely into the school and general news notes. These notes, 
written by a subordinate of the Bureau and conveying favor- 
able or unfavorable impression of the work of other subor- 
dinate teachers, are reasonably certain to occasion jealousies 
which will be prejudicial to school interests. Published 
criticisms or commendations on the work of teachers of the 
Bureau, should come always from superior authority. In 
any case where a school paper is published, the division 
superintendent of schools will be held officially responsible 
for its satisfactory conduct. 

Attitude Toward Private Schools. 

Occasional misunderstandings of the relationship which 
should exist between the public and private schools suggests 
the desirability of making very clear to all representing 
this Bureau its attitude toward the private educational in- 
stitutions of these Islands. 

In view of the fact that the Government, by straining its 
resources to the very utmost, can not give instruction to 
more than one-third of the pupils of school age at any one 
time, it would seem our duty for this reason, if for no other, 
to encourage the establishment of as many good private 
schools as possible, and thus aid in giving the people large 
opportunities for instruction. 
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The Governm^t has no war to wage on private schools. 
On the contrary, it welcomes their aid in educating tne 
people, and gives especial welcome to those schools whose 
object and purpose is to inculcate religion and morals. 
That religion is not taught in the public schools is, of course, 
not due to the fact that the government is opposed to 
religion or that it believes religious teaching to be unwise, 
but solely because it is not feasible to give in the publie 
schools such religious instruction as would accord with the 
religious affiliation of all the pupils in attendance. No 
interference with parochial or private schools by teachers 
in the employ of the Government can be permitted by the 
Bureau of Education. 

The parents of children should, of course, not only be 
encouraged but urged to send their children to school, hut 
in so encouraging or urging parents, it should be made 
clear to them that they are free to choose the school to which 
their children should be sent. 

Noiipiirtlclpatloii In Politics. 

The following circular letter from the Director of Civil 
Service to Chiefs of Bureaus and Offices, issued under date 
of June 25, 1909, explains the attitude of the Government 
with respect to nonparticipation in politics on the part of 
employees : 

I have the honor to invite attention to the provisions of section 
twenty-nine of Act Numbered One thousand five hundred and eighty- 
two, regarding participation in elections by officers or employees; 
section ten of Act Numbered One thousand six hundred and ninety- 
eight, relating to political contributions and political services; section 
one of Civil Service Rule XIII, providing that *'No person in the 
Philippine civil service shall use his official authority or official 
influence to coerce the political action of any other person or body;" 
and section six of Civil Service Rule XIII, which provides that "Perni- 
cious political activity, offensive political partisanship or conduct pre- 
judicial to the best interest of the service * ♦ ♦ may be con- 
sidered reasons demanding proceedings to remove for cause, to reduce 
in class or grade, or to inflict other punishment as provided by law 
in the discretion of the Governor-General or proper head of Depart- 
ment" 

The provisions of the law and rules above cited apply equally 
to the members of the classified and of the unclassified service in all 
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the branches of the civil service of the Philippine Islands, except 
elected officers and officers appointed by the President of the United 
States. 

Political activity consists among other things in taking part in 
political management or political campaigns, being a delegate to any 
political convention or a member of any political committee or direc- 
torate or of any political club or other similar political organization, 
making speeches or canvassing in the interests of any party or 
candidate, soliciting or receiving contributions for political purposes 
either directly or indirectly, or becoming prominently identified with 
any political movement, party, or faction, or with the success or 
failure of any candidate for election to public office. 

It is requested that this circular be brought to the notice of all 
officers and employees under your jurisdiction, classified or unclas- 
sified, permanent or temporary. 

The Teacher as a Member of the Community. 

The following extract from a personal letter from the 
Secretary of Public Instruction to the Director of Educa- 
tion is with his knowledge and consent quoted for the in- 
formation and guidance of employees of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation : 

I desire to call your attention to a matter which, so far as I know, 
has never been the subject of any executive order, neither has it 
received the attention of your bureau, but it is a matter which I 
regard as very important to the success of our school work here, 
and the prestige generally of the Government. 

I find that here and there over the Islands are American school- 
teachers, receiving $100 per month, or more, who maintain themselves 
in the community in which they are situated in a manner little 
befitting an American, and much less a school teacher. To maintain 
the proper position in a community in these Islands it is necessary 
for an American teacher to live well. He should occupy a good house, 
if one can be found, and should surround himself with such comforts 
and personal conveniences as befit his station in the community; 
otherwise, he does not obtain the respect of either his pupils or the 
Filipinos who live about him. Numerous cases of extreme parsimony 
have come to my knowledge. They should not be tolerated. There 
are both men and women who are failing in this respect to maintain 
their position. 

I desire that you take such steps as may be necessary to either 
change the habits of such teachers as I have described, or for their 
separation from the service. You will understand, of course, that 
there is no disposition to criticize economy, provided it does not go to 
the extent of detracting from the personal appearance or personal 
surroundings of the teacher, or does not depreciate him in the public 
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mind of the community where he is located: but the primary purpose 
of a school teacher here should be the. benefit and education of the 
Filipino; the saving 'of money should be purely subsidiary, and, as 
many teachers are situated, can not be accomplished. 

The matter spoken of by the Secretary is one of utmost 
concern. The American teacher wherever he is situated, 
in a provincial capital or in a rural town, must maintain 
such an establishment, live and dress in such a way as to 
command general respect. For a long time this office and 
division superintendents have been trying by quiet methods 
and careful suggestions to improve the conduct of certain 
teachers in this regard. Hereafter a respectable standard 
of living will be insisted upon. It is a difficult matter for 
many teachers to maintain an orderly and comfortable home. 
Some are not naturally or by training good housekeepers, 
but habits of order and of cleanliness are nevertheless es- 
sential and must be cultivated if they are not originally 
possessed. 

Division superintendents will see to it that all American 
teachers conform to the following rules : 

First — A teacher must live in a respectable house, with 
wholesome and cleanly surroundings. 

Second. — He must maintain a sufficiently good cook and 
table to keep himself in good health, and be able to furnish 
hospitality to those who require it. The executive order 
requiring all employees of the Government adequately to 
compensate for their entertainment relieves the teacher 
from abuses of hospitality, while his situation frequently 
as the only American living in a community imposes upon 
him the obligation of entertaining in a proper and com- 
fortable way such respectable travelers as present them- 
selves. 

Third. — Teachers, except when engaged in manual work 
or travel, must attire themselves on all occasions in clean 
clothing. White is recommended for class-room instructors. 
Much of the work of supervising teachers is such as to 
require the use of colored and even old clothing, but on 
returning from a ride or hike, a supervising teacher will 
do well to dress in the customary white suit for afternoon 
or evening wear. 
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Division superintendents are directed to take up this 
matter with teachers whose practices are unsatisfactory in 
these respects, and see to it that their habits and standards 
of living conform to regulations. Report is desired from 
time to time upon any who seem unwilling or constitu- 
tionally unable to comply. 

Official Correspondence. 

1. Official correspondence from division superintendents 
to any division of the General Office should be addressed 
to the Director of Education, Manila, P. I. 

2. Official communications to other Bureaus or officials 
should be addressed to the chief or head of the Bureau or 
Department, not to a subordinate. Such communications 
from the members of the Bureau of Education should be 
sent through the Director of Education. The official title 
of the chief or head of the Bureau or office, not his name, 
should be used ; for example : The Executive Secretary, not 
Mr. F. W. Carpenter, Executive Secretary; The Director 
of Civil Service, not Dr. B. L. Falconer, Director of Civil 
Service. In the body of a communication reference should 
be made to an official by his official title and not by his 
personal name. Care should be exercised to ascertain the 
correct title by which an official should be addressed. 

3. The salutation of letters to chiefs of other Bureaus 
and heads of Departments should invariably be "Sir," and 
the complimentary closing ''Very respectfully." Write 
'*The" before official titles when made a subject of address, 
as 'The Insular Auditor." 

4. In addressing governors of provinces, or other pro- 
vincial officials, or presidents of municipalities, their titles 
should be used, not their personal names. The title or name 
of a governor, of a Secretary of a Department of the Gov- 
ernment, of a judge, or of a delegate to the Assembly 
should be preceded by the words "The Honorable." 

5. In addressing the Director of Education, the title, not 
the name, should be used. The salutation should be "Sir," 
and the complimentary closing "Very respectfully." In 
addressing teachers, the name as carried on the rolls of the 
Bureau of Education, preceded by Mr., Mrs., or Miss, should 
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be used. The salutation should be **Dear Sir," or "Dear 
Madam/' the complimentary closing should be "Very re- 
spectfully/' Address letters with the title of the regular 
incumbent; for example: The Division Superintendent of 
Schools, Iloilo; not the Acting Division Superintendent of 
Schools, Iloilo, even though addressed to one temporarily 
in charge of the division. 

. 8. Official communications to the Director of Education 
from supervisors and teachers should be sent through the 
division superintendent. Communications from teachers 
in secondary or intermediate schools, relative to the school 
in which they are employed, or having to do with their 
connection therewith, should be addressed to the division 
superintendent through the principal of the school. Like- 
wise communications from municipal teachers or pupils 
addressed to the division superintendent, which have to do 
in any way with the interests of the schools with which 
they are connected, should be addressed to the division 
superintendent through the supervising teacher of the dis- 
trict. Communications from supervising teacher to super- 
intendents should be addressed to the superintendent, not 
to clerks in the division office. 

7. Official communications from the division superintend- 
ent to municipal or other officials on matters relative to 
municipal schools should be forwarded through the super- 
vising teacher of the municipality concerned, or if for any 
reason such a procedure is impracticable a copy of the 
correspondence should be sent the supervising teacher for 
his information or he should be informed of the substance 
of such correspondence. 

8. When first referring to a person by name in a commu- 
nication, give his initials or his full name; for example: 
"Mr. John W. Smith," not merely "Mr. Smith," as there 
may be several employees of the same surname in the 
employ of the Bureau. 

9. In referring to previous communications, give the date 
of such communications, as "Your attention is invited 
to my communication of March 4, 1911." A subordinate 
"invites," never "calls," the attention of a superior. A 
superior "invites" or "calls" the attention of a subordinate. 
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10. A single letter should treat of not more than one 
subject. Strict adherence to this rule greatly facilitates 
the filing of correspondence. Several letters, however, may 
be inclosed in one envelope. 

11. Correspondence should be by clean copies, free from 
blots, errors, misspelled words, or unsightly corrections. 
Slovenly letters reflect upon the conduct of the office from 
which they come or of the person writing them, and if 
addressed to Filipinos, may result in misleading them in 
the use of English. Highly colored or showily decorated 
paper should not be used. Use plain white paper of good 
quality. Use only black or blue-black ink in writing official 
communications. 

12. Abbreviations as a rule should not be used ; for exam- 
ple: "The Division Superintendent of Schools,*' not the 
**Div. Supt. of Schools." Titles prefixed to names, however, 
may be abbreviated, as **Gen.*' for '^General,*' "Dr." for 
"Doctor." 

13. In forwarding or transmitting a communication by 
indorsement, the "under indorsement" system will be used. 
In this system the use of the special wrapper is unnecessary, 
the first and succeeding indorsements being written either 

(1) in the space which may remain on a letter sheet follow- 
ing a letter's conclusion, in which case the customary 
"brief" is unnecessary; or (2) on an additional fresh 
sheet, where following a "brief," the indorsement will be 
written. These sheets should be uniformly of regular letter 
size. The wrappers should be used only in continuing cor- 
respondence originating under that system. For further 
uniformity in the style of correspondence, the spelling 
"Indorsement" is prescribed for all official communications. 

14. In briefing correspondence the name and official title 
of the person originating same, together with the date, 
place, and subject treated, must be clearly set forth. 

15. In the preparation of indorsements, the following 
regulations should be observed : If a document is forwarded 
to a superior officer, the words "Respectfully forwarded" 
or "Respectfully submitted" are to be used, never "Respect- 
fully referred." If a document is sent by indorsement to 
an office of equal rank, it should be "Respectfully trans- 
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mitted." If a document is sent to a subordinate in this 
Bureau, it is "Respectfully referred/' or, if coming from 
an outside source, ''Respectfully transmitted," but never 
''Respectfully forwarded." Correspondence returned to the 
original source should be indorsed "Respectfully returned." 
In indorsements, the pronouns of the first and second per- 
sons should be avoided by employing the third person and 
impersonal forms, and by using such phrases as "The under- 
signed," 'This office," "The Director of Education," etc. 

16. In order to facilitate the prompt dispatch of corre- 
spondence, letters should be forwarded in duplicate. 

17. Any correspondence of a private nature should, of 
course, be sent direct to the person addressed. 

18. It is desirable that, in mechanical form, all communi- 
cations be as nearly uniform as possible. To this end the 
paper should be letter size, that is, 8 by lOJ inches. The 
main margin should be 1 inch and the paragraph margin 1^ 
inches wide. Where the written matter occupies less than 
a single page, the body of the communication should be 
placed so as to fill as nearly as possible the middle of the 
page. In no case should both sides of the paper be used. 
In writing single space quotations, the beginning of the 
quotation should be indented ten spaces from the main 
margin line and the body of the quotation five spaces. For 
quotations the width of margin on the right-hand side of 
paper should be as nearly as possible the same as that on the 
left-hand side. A very short quotation written single space 
should be indented twenty spaces at the beginning and 
fifteen for the body of the quotation. 

19. An examination of the correspondence of this Bureau 
leads to the belief that letters are frequently unnecessarily 
long. Brevity and conciseness should be sought. This does 
not mean that important details should be omitted or that 
opinions should not be fully and freely expressed; but, so 
far as is consistent with clearness and adequacy of state- 
ment, letters should be brief. It is seldom that a letter 
treating of a single matter need cover more than a page. 

20. A copy of each communication sent and all communi- 
cations received should be retained and properly filed for 
future reference. 



SERVICE RULES AND REGULATIONS. 



Purpose. 

The rules and regulations contained in this chapter are 
solely for the information of teachers and other employees 
in the Bureau of Education and should not be considered 
as final, except in so far as they concern matters over which 
the Director of Education has administrative control. 

Legislation. 

By the provisions of Act 589, enacted on January 9, 1903, 
Insular teachers were placed in the classified civil service, 
and became subject to the provisions of the Civil Service 
Act and Rules, effective September 1, 1903. Prior to this 
time teachers had been appointed without examination by 
the General Superintendent, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of Public Instruction. 

Act 1698, known as the Revised Civil Service Act, and 
Executive Order Number 5, promulgated on January 9, 
1909, and containing the Civil Service Rules based on Act 
1698, are the present law and rules applying to appoint- 
ments to positions and employment in the Philippine Civil 
Service, with the exception of laborers, drawing ^720 or 
less per annum and clerks whose rate of compensation is 
^40 or less per annum. 

Kxaminations in the United States. 

Examinations for the purpose of securing eligibles for 
positions as teachers in the Philippine Islands, are held by 
the United States Civil Service Commission upon request 
of the Director of Civil Service, in the principal cities of 
the United States, at such times as required by the needs of 
the service. For qualifications required, scope and charac- 
ter of examinations, and other information, applicants in 
the United States should communicate with the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C, or the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, War Department, Washington, D. C. 
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Examinations in the Pliillppine Islands. 

Civil Service examinations in the Philippine Islands are 
held by the Bureau of Civil Service in Manila and pro- 
vincial capitals at such times as the needs of the service may 
require. Besides the regular Senior and Junior Teacher 
Examinations, and the Assistant Examination, the follow- 
ing new examinations are now given with a view to em- 
phasizing industrial instruction in the public schools of the 
Philippine Islands : 

Teacher of Agriculture. 
Teacher of Domestic Science. 
Industrial Teacher. 
Junior Teacher of Agriculture. 
Junior Teacher of Domestic Science. 
Junior Teacher of Blacksmithing. 
Junior Teacher of Carpentry. 
Junior Teacher of Weaving. 

Assistant Examination. 

The assistant examination qualifies for appointment to 
teaching positions in the Philippine Service. Eligibility 
secured in this examination is a requisite for promotion 
from teaching positions to division superintendencies. 

Senior and Junior Teacher ^Examinations Admit to Clerical Posi- 
tions. 

The senior teacher examination corresponds to the first- 
grade clerical examination and qualifies for appointment to 
clerical positions in the Philippine service. Eligibility 
secured in this examination does not, however, qualify for 
appointment or transfer to clerical positions in the Federal 
Service. The junior teacher examination now qualifies for 
those clerical positions in the Philippine Service to which 
eligibility secured in the second-grade English examinations 
admits. 

Permission to Take Examinations. 

Insular teachers desiring to take Civil Service Examina- 
tions for clerical positions are required to secure uncondi- 
tional written permission of the Director of Education 
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before making application for taking such examinations. 
Municipal teachers are required to secure unconditional per- 
mission from their division superintendents. 

Further Information Concerning Examinations. 

For qualifications required, nature and scope of exam- 
inations, and other information concerning examinations 
given in the Philippines, applicants should consult the Civil 
Service Manual of Information, or communicate with the 
Bureau of Civil Service, Manila, P. I. 

During the last fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, 6,836 persons 
took educational examinations, of whom 1,667 or 24 per cent passed. 
Of these 688 were Americans, of whom 310 or 45 per cent passed, 
and 6,148 were Filipinos, of whom 1,357 or 22 per cent passed. 

During the year ending June 30, 1910, 6,419 persons took educa- 
tional examinations, of whom 1,847 or 29 per cent passed. Of these 
577 were Americans, of whom 229 or 52 per cent passed, and 5,842 
were Filipinos, of whom 1,548 or 26 per cent passed. 

During the preceding year, 5,702 persons took educational examina- 
tions, of whom 1,331 or 23 per cent passed. Of these 417 were 
Americans, of whom 192 or 46 per cent passed, and 5,285 were Fili- 
pinos, of whom 1,139 or 22 per cent passed. (Tenth Annual Report, 
Director of Civil Service.) 

Appointments. 

Appointments to teaching positions in the Philippine 
Service are made by the Director of Education as appointing 
officer from lists of eligibles furnished by the Director of 
Civil Service. 

Since November 1, 1910 an appointing agent, serving as the official 
representative of the Director of Education in the selection of 
persons for the teaching service in the Philippine Islands, has been 
stationed at Washington, D. C. The present incumbent is also acting 
superintendent of Filipino students in the United States. 

Who May be Appointed. 

Rule III, section 3, of the Revised Civil Service Rules 
specifies that no person shall be appointed to or employed 
in any classified position in the Philippine Service until he 
shall have passed the examination provided therefor, unless 
he is specially exempt from such examination by the pro- 
visions of the Revised Civil Service Act and Rules. In ac- 
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cordance herewith, persons desiring to enter the teaching 
service must qualify in one of the educational examinations 
mentioned hereinbefore. The only exception is in the case 
of graduates of the Philippine Normal School, who may be 
appointed to positions of a grade not higher than that which 
persons who have qualified in the junior teacher examina- 
tion may enter. 

Eflfective Dates of Appointment. 

If appointment is made in the United States, such ap- 
pointment becomes effective the day following the date of 
actual landing in the Philippine Islands, provided the ap- 
pointee reports immediately at the OfBce of the Bureau of 
Civil Service. If appointment is made in the Philippine 
Islands, it is effective the date upon which he actually begins 
the performance of his duties. 

Probationary Period. 

Appointments to the Philippine service are made pro- 
bationally for a period of six months. If the appointee's 
capacity and conduct are considered satisfactory, appoint- 
ment is made absolute at the expiration of the probationary 
period and his retention in the service is equivalent to 
such absolute appointment. If, however, his services are 
found not to be satisfactory, he may, at any time during 
this probationary period, be notified by the appointing of- 
ficer, (who is, in the case of teachers, the Director of 
Education,) that he will not receive appointment and such 
notification shall discharge him from the service. Civil 
Service Rule V, section 5. 

Contract Required of Appointees in tlie United States. 

Persons residing in the United States who are appoint- 
ed to positions in the civil service of the Government of 
the Philippine Islands shall execute a contract wherein 
they stipulate that they will remain in the service of the 
Government of the Philippine Islands for at least two years 
unless released by the Governor-General or proper head of 
Department. (Act 1698, sec. 29.) 
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Traveling Expenses and Half Salary. 

Appointees in the United States receive half salary from 
the date of embarkation till arrival in Manila, provided 
they come by the route and steamer directed. Such half 
salary, together with traveling expenses incurred enroute, 
are payable at the end of two years' satisfactory service. 
If any part of the transportation is advanced by the Gov- 
ernment, ten per cent of the monthly salary is retained until 
the total cost of transportation advanced by the Govern- 
ment is covered. Claim for reimbursement of traveling 
expenses borne by the appointee must be presented within 
thirty days, after arrival in Manila. 

Temporary Appointments. 

When the needs of the service require, and when there 
are no eligibles for teaching positions, the Director of 
Education may, with the approval of the Director of Civil 
Service, authorize the employment, without examination, of 
temporary teachers. Such teachers receive pay for the time 
actually engaged in teaching, including Sundays and holi- 
days, but are not entitled to vacation salary nor to the leave 
privileges accorded teachers of regular standing. 

Teachers Who May Not be Promoted. 

Teachers appointed prior to 1904 who have not qualified 
in any civil service examination may not be promoted out of 
the class in which they were at the time of the passage of 
the law placing teachers under the civil service until they 
qualify in appropriate examination. 

Frequency of Promotions. 

In accordance with Civil Service Rule IX, section 7, pro- 
motions or increases in salary are not made during the first 
six months after appointment, nor more frequently than 
once in twelve months thereafter, nor more than one class 
at a time, save in exceptional cases. 

Reinstatement. 

A person who has been regularly appointed to a position 
in the classified civil service and who has, through no delin- 
quency or misconduct been separated therefrom, may, upon 

104468 8 
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requisition of the proper officer and the certificate of the 
Director of Civil Service be reinstated to a vacant position 
of a class not higher than that from which he was sepa- 
rated, provided that, in the discretion of the Director of Civil 
Service, he may be reinstated to a vacant position of a 
higher class, subject to the limitations prescribed in Civil 
Service Rule VII, which ai'e stated below. 

In every instance of a tender of resignation by a regularly 
and permanently appointed subordinate officer, or employee 
in the classified civil service, it shall be the duty of the 
officer authorized to act thereon to accept or decline the 
same in writing and if the resignation is accepted, to give 
him a letter stating clearly the character of the service 
rendered and whether or not, in the light of present infor- 
mation, a possible future application for reinstatement in the 
same Bureau or Office would be favorably considered. 
(Civil Service Rule XII, sec. 3.) 

Examinations, when Required. 

If a person had regularly entered the classified service 
without examination, a non-competitive examination may 
be required before reinstatement in the discretion of the 
Director of Civil Service. (Civil Service Rule VII, sec. 
1.) Such examination is required before the reinstatement 
of teachers who were admitted to the classified service 
prior to September 1, 1903, and who have not qualified in 
the regular examination. 

Period of EligiblUty for Reinstatement. 

A person who has served six months or less in the Philip- 
pine civil service may be reinstated as a probationer within 
a period of six months following his separation from the 
service under the former appointment; a person who has 
served more than six months but less than two years, and 
who has received absolute appointment, may be reinstated 
within one year; a person who has served two years, but 
less than three years, may be reinstated within two years ; 
a person who has served three years, but less than four 
years, may be reinstated within three years ; a person who 
has served four years, but less than five years, may be rein- 
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stated within four years, and a person who has served five 
years or more may be reinstated within five years from the 
date of his separation from the service. (Civil Service 
Rule VII, sec. 3.) 

Half Salary and Traveling Expenses from the United States on 
Reinstatement. 

A person in the United States who resigns from the 
Philippine classified or unclassified civil service before hav- 
ing rendered three years' service in the Philippine Islands, 
and who is reinstated in any of the said services, shall not 
be entitled to the half salary and traveling expenses provid- 
ed by law for persons residing in the United States who are 
appointed to the Philippine civil service ; provided, however, 
that a person originally appointed in the United States who 
did not receive half salary and traveling expenses en route 
to the Islands and accrued leave of absence under his orig- 
inal appointment because of the fact that he left the service 
prior to the rendition of two years' service, shall be entitled 
to such half salary and traveling expenses on reinstatement. 
(Civil Service Rule VII, sec. 5.) 

Transfers From One Bureau to Another. 

A person who has received absolute appointment may, 
upon the completion of the proper forms by the Chiefs of 
the Bureaus or Offices interested and the certificate of the 
Director of Civil Service, be transferred from a position 
in one Bureau or Office to a position in another Bureau or 
Office. (Civil Service Rule VIII, sec. 2.) 

No chief of a Bureau or Office of the Government of 
the Philippine Islands, or any subordinate officer or em- 
ployee thereof, shall directly or indirectly, invite, solicit, 
or even discuss with a subordinate officer or employee, 
classified or unclassified, permanent or temporary, of ano- 
ther Bureau or Office, or of the Army or the Navy of the 
United States in these Islands, his appointment or transfer 
to the Bureau or Office of such chief or subordinate, until 
the consent in writing is first obtained of the chief of the 
Bureau or Office in which the desired officer or employee is 
a subordinate, or of the Governor-General or proper head 
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of Department, or of the officer of the Army or Navy under 
whom he may be employed or serving. (Civil Service Rule 
VIII, sec. 7.) 

Transfers Must be Effected During Vacation. 

Unless the good of the service makes transfer desirable 
at other times, transfers of teachers from division to divi- 
sion or to another Bureau must be effected during the long 
vacation. Teachers transferred for personal reasons need 
not expect to be reimbursed for traveling expenses incurred 
in making the transfer. 

Transfer of Teachers Within the Bureau. 

As a rule applications of teachers for transfer from one 
division to another will not receive consideration until the 
teacher has served at least two years in the division 
from which transfer is requested. No superintendent shall, 
directly or indirectly, invite, solicit or even discuss with a 
teacher of another division, his transfer to the division of 
such superintendent, except through the Director of Educa- 
tion and the superintendent of the division under whom the 
teacher is serving. 

Transfer From the United States Civil Service. 

A person in the classified service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States may be transferred to any 
position in the Philippine classified service, subject to the 
conditions of the civil-service rules with respect to age 
limitations and examinations, and when an examination is 
required previous to such transfer the Director of Civil 
Service may accept such tests of fitness as may be made 
upon his request by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. (Civil Service Rule VIII, sec. 5.) 

Transfer to the United States Civil Service. 

An officer or employee occupying a competitive position 
in the Philippine classified civil service and who has 
rendered three or more years of satisfactory service therein, 
may be certified for transfer to the Federal classified civil 
service, subject to the provisions of the United States Civil 
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Service. (Civil Service Rule VIII, sec. 6.) Attention is 
invited to the statement on page 110 that the teacher exam- 
ination does not qualify for transfer to clerical positions in 
the Federal Service. 

Holidays. 

The following school holidays are also legal holidays : 

Independence Day July 4. 

Occupation Day August 13. 

Thanksgiving Day Movable. 

Christmas Day December 25. 

Rizal Day December 30. 

New Year's Day January 1. 

Washington's Birthday February 22. 

Holy Thursday Movable. 

Good Friday Movable. 

Labor Day May 1. 

Decoration Day May 30. 

General Election Day, being the first Tuesday in June 
of the year 1912 and every fourth year thereafter. 

The following are school holidays but are not legal 
holidays : 

Corpus Christi Movable. 

Assumption Day .». August 15. 

Conception Day December 8. 

Epiphany January 6. 

Ascension Day Movable. 

Patron Saint's Day of the pueblo, one day only. 

The Patron Saint's Day of the pueblo is not allowable as 
a holiday in provincial and Insular schools. 

The Friday following Thanksgiving Day may be ob- 
served as a holiday provided school is taught on the 
Saturday preceding Thanksgiving Day. 

Note. — This provision should not be considered granting 
authority for considering as a holiday the Friday following any 
school holiday other than the Friday after Thanksgiving Day. 

Special election days cannot be considered as holidays 
unless so declared by proclamation of the Governor-General. 

In the case of certain barrios, especially those that have 
been formerly municipalities, it may happen that the patron 
saint's day of the barrio is of more importance than the 
patron saint's day of the pueblo. It may even happen in 
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certain barrios that the saint's day of the pueblo is not 
observed at all. In such cases, if the barrio saint's day 
is observed, the patron saint's day of the pueblo may not 
be observed. Permission of the Division Superintendent 
should be obtained before the barrio patron saint's day is 
observed in place of that of the pueblo. 

School Term and Vacation Periods. 

The school term as at present constituted is of forty 
weeks' duration, and is uniform for all public schools in the 
Philippine Islands. The short, or Christmas vacation of 
two weeks falls during the school term. The long vacation 
of ten weeks begins with the Sunday following the close of 
the schools and ends with the Saturday preceding the open- 
ing of the schools in June. 

Dally School Session. 

Section 2 of Act 1698, provides that the number of hours 
in the daily sessions of public schools shall be fixed by the 
Secretary of Public Instruction, but that they shall not be 
less than five hours per day. In accordance herewith, the 
school day for primary schools has been fixed at not less 
than five hours. The school day of intermediate schools 
consists of six hours, including intermissions. The school 
day for secondary schools consists of at least five hours. 

Daily Service Required of Teachers. 

In accordance with Civil Service Rule XV, section 1, not 
less than five hours of labor on each school day is required 
of persons in the teaching service. It is the presumption 
of the law, however, that a teacher works not less than the 
seven hours required of other civil service employees ; that he 
renders the minimum of five hours service required by law 
in the school room, the other two hours of service being 
rendered in the preparation of lessons, in the correction of 
papers, and in performing other work incidental to the 
proper operation of the school. 

Principals and class-room teachers are required to be 
in their respective schools at least fifteen minutes before 
the time set for opening of school. 
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Service on Saturday. 

Although school sessions are usually not held on Saturday, 
this day is nominally a day of work for teachers, and 
division superintendents may require them to render service 
on this day when such service is, in their opinion, necessary. 

Extension of Hours of Labor. 

When the nature of the duties to be performed or the 
interests of the public service require it, the head of any 
Department, Bureau, or Office may extend the daily hours of 
labor specified for any or all employees under him, and in 
case of such extension it shall be without additional com- 
pensation unless otherwise provided by law. Officers and 
employees may be required by the head of the Bureau or Of- 
fice to work on Sundays or public holidays without additional 
compensation unless otherwise specially authorized by law. 
(Civil Service Rule XV, sec. 2.) By inference, it follows 
that service may also be required of teachers on the school 
holidays. 

Service Reports. 

Each chief of a Bureau or Office shall require a daily 
record of attendance of all the officers and employees under 
him entitled to leave of absence or vacation (including 
teachers) to be kept on the proper form. (Civil Service 
Rule XV, sec. 3.) The form prescribed is Civil Service 
Form Number 48. The provisions of the above rule apply 
also to temporary employees in the Bureau of Education. 

Rules Governing the Accomplishment and Submission of Civil 
Service Form 48. 

I. Form 48 shall be kept day by day and shall show 

the exact time of beginning and ceasing work. 

II. All entries on Form 48 shall be made in ink. 

III. The use of ditto marks in accomplishing Form 48 is 

prohibited. 

IV. Supervising teachers and others whose duties require 

them to spend a large part of their time in the 
field may, in place of noting the hours of service, 
substitute the expression "Full service rendered" 
for each full day's work performed. In case of 
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absence from duty or undertime, the duration of 
such absence or undertime must be shown. 
V. When the program of the school, including recess 
periods, requires exactly five hours of service 
rendered by the class-room teacher in the school 
building, service rendered in excess of this should 
be noted on Form 48 as overtime, and when the 
service rendered is less than five hours, the amount 
of time less than five hours should be noted as 
undertime. If the amount of service required is 
more than five hours, service rendered in excess of 
the amount required only shall be noted as over- 
time, and the time less than that required, as under- 
time. Service rendered on Saturdays or on public 
or school holidays, shall be shown as overtime 
unless work is required on these days. If work on 
such days was required and not rendered, the 
amount thus lost shall be shown as undertime or 
absence, as the case may be. 
VI. At the end of the month. Form 48, properly signed, 
should be forwarded to the division superintendent 
of schools with the least possible delay. 

Ifo Fay allowable for Overtime Work. 

No additional pay can be granted for overtime service 
in the Bureau of Education, nor can overtime service ren- 
dered on one day be used to offset undertime or absence on 
any other day. 

Palslflcatlon of Time Keports. 

Falsification of time reports will render the oflTending 
officer or employee liable to summary removal from the 
service and criminal prosecution. (Civil Service Rule XV 
sec. 3.) ' 

Scrirlce Reports by Division Superintendents. 

Division superintendents shall report services of teachers 
m their respective divisions in accordance with the follow- 
ing regulations : 

I. Service reports shall be rendered on Bureau of 
Education Form VII as soon as possible after 
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the close of the month, except as noted herein- 
after. 
II. Names shall be arranged alphabetically in groups 
as follows : 

(a) Superintendent and division clerks. 
(6) Teachers on accrued-leave basis. 

(c) Regular American teachers. 

(d) Regular Filipino teachers. 

(e) Temporary American teachers. 
(/) Temporary Filipino teachers. 

III. The form of the name as it appears on appointment 

papers shall be used. 

IV. Teachers whose Forms 48 are not received at the 

time of accomplishment of Form VII shall be 
entered on the form with the notation "Form 
48 not received." As soon as received, a sup- 
plementary letter report shall be submitted. 
V. Service of temporary teachers and clerks shaU be 
submitted by letter or telegram immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the month during which the 
services were rendered in accordance with the 
following regulations : 

(a) The following divisions and schools shall 
render service reports of temporary 
teachers and clerks by mail: Bataan, 
Batangas, Bulacan, Cavite, Laguna, 
Nueva Ecija, Pampanga, Rizal, Tarlac, 
Union, Manila, Normal School, and 
Trade School. All other divisions shall 
make such report by telegraph, when- 
ever possible. 
(6) Mail reports of temporary teachers and 
clerks shall be made on Form VII, the 
teachers being grouped according to 
class. Names of temporary teachers 
who have not submitted Form 48 with- 
in a reasonable time after the close of 
the month shall be entered with the 
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notation, "Form 48 not received," and 
reported by letter upon receipt of this 
form. 
(c) In the wording of telegram^ reporting 
temporary teachers and clerks, the fol- 
lowing form shall be used : 

Education 

Manila (or Baguio) 
Abanico Jones Brown September Absent 
Smith radtoras Atkins rig afternoon 



signature. 

Temporary teachers and clerks re- 
ported by telegram shall be included 
on the regular Form VII. 
(d) If a temporary teacher or clerk discon- 
tinues his services during the month, a 
special report shall immediately be ren- 
dered showing service to and including 
the last day of work. His name shall 
be included on the Form VII with nota- 
tion of last day of service. 
VI. On opening of the school session in June, superin- 
tendents shall report the dates on which teachers 
in their divisions began work. The date of 
beginning work in June shall also be shown on 
Form VII or service reports when submitted. 
VII. Teachers granted leave of absence with permission 
to leave the Philippine Islands, shall be furnished 
with a statement showing services for two 
months preceding the last day of service. 
VIII. The first day of service of new teachers assigned 
to the division, and of teachers returning from 
leave of absence shall be immediately reported 
to the General Office, The date of beginning 
work shall also be noted on the first service re- 
port submitted. 
The submission of forms VII should receive close at- 
tention. 
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Absence From Duty. 

The application for vacation leave (Civil Service Form 
55) shall be used by teachers for all absences during school 
terms. Form 55 is not required of temporary teachers in 
any case, nor of regular teachers for absences of less than 
one day, it being understood, however, that such absences 
are properly shown on time records submitted at the end 
of the month or upon the termination of the period of 
service. In reporting absences of teachers for less than 
one day, the exact half day, session, or period of absence 
shall be clearly shown. 

Absences of teachers shown on Form 48 will be charged 
as reported and, save in exceptional cases, no change in the 
reported absence will thereafter be allowed. 

Submission of Form 55. 

The following regulations shall govern teachers in the 
submission of Civil Service Form 55 to cover absences on 
account of illness or other causes : 

I. Form 55 shall be submitted immediately upon return 
to duty and transmitted to the Director of Educa- 
tion through the Division Superintendent who 
shall note thereon his approval. 
II. The inclusive calendar days of absence together with 
the cause of absence shall be shown. 

III. A Saturday following an absence from duty during 

the second session on the preceding Friday is 
chargeable as a day of absence, unless services are 
rendered on the Saturday in question. Saturday 
is also chargeable as a day of absence, if service on 
Saturday is required by the Superintendent and 
not rendered. 

IV. A Sunday or other holiday is not chargeable as a day 

of absence unless the Sunday or holiday is included 
in the period of absence. If a teacher, therefore, 
resumes work on Monday following absence on the 
preceding Friday or Saturday, the intervening 
Sunday is not chargeable as a day of absence. 
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V. Form 55 shall be accomplished in duplicate, one copy 
being retained by the superintendent for the files 
of the division office. 

Absence Due to Personal Illness. 

Absence from duty of teachers due to illness shall be 
charged against their vacations, and, with the consent of 
the Secretary of Public Instruction, they may remain on 
duty during the vacation immediately following the school 
year during which the absence was incurred for a period 
equal to that lost on account of illness, in which case no 
deduction of pay shall be made on account of absence caused 
by illness. (Act 1698, sec. 25 (a).) 

Upon notification of an absence due to personal illness, 
pay is withheld from the current salary for a period equal- 
ling that lost including Sundays and holidays chargeable as 
days of absence. Upon the submission of time report for 
vacation service, equal to the absence from duty, duly 
authorized, rendered, and reported in accordance with 
regulations specified hereinafter, payment is made for the 
period withheld. 

Absence for Personal Reasons Other than Illness. 

Absences for reasons other than personal illness are 
chargeable as due to personal reasons. Absence due to 
illness of family is for personal reasons. Such absences 
from duty, and all absences of temporary teachers, are 
without pay and can not be made up by service during 
vacation periods. 

Absence Because of Dental Work. 

Absence for the purpose of having ordinary dental work 
done is not usually considered as due to illness, but if the 
condition of the teeth is such as to urgently necessitate the 
performance of such work, the absence may be considered 
as due to illness. Teachers absent from duty on account 
of dental work should submit a statement with Form 55, 
covering the absence, showing whether the absence was due 
to ulcerated or aching tooth, whether the teacher was made 
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ill in any way on account of his tooth, or whether the dental 
work was performed to prevent illness on account of de- 
fective teeth. 

Absence Due to Wounds or Injuries. 

In case an officer or employee in the civil service, Insular 
or provincial, or of the city of Manila, permanent or tem- 
porary, is wounded or injured in the performance of duty, 
the Governor-General or proper head of Department may 
direct that absence during the period of disability caused 
by such wound or injury shall be on full pay for a period 
not exc^ding six months. (Act 1698, sec. 25 (d).) 

Proportional Vacation Shortening. 

All absences, excepting those on account of personal ill- 
ness for which vacation service has been rendered and duly 
credited, entail a proportional reduction of vacation pay in 
the amount of three-tenths of one day for each calendar 
day's absence during the school term. Such proportional 
reduction of vacation may be made up by vacation service, 
provided need for such service exists and previous authority 
for rendering the service is obtained. 

Authority for Vacation Service. 

No teacher shall be assigned to vacation service during 
the Christmas or long vacation periods until written author- 
ity from the Director of Education has been obtained for 
such assignment. 

Note. — Teachers who have been absent during the year because 
of illness have no vested right to vacation service to make up 
time lost because of sickness, and opportunity to do vacation 
service can be granted only when there is real need for extra 
vacation service. The Honorable, the Secretary of Public In- 
struction, in an indorsement relative to this matter, says, "The 
attention of teachers should be called to the fact that they will 
not be put on duty unless the exigencies of the service demand the 
performance of work not within the capacity of the ordinary 
force. Duties will not be created to permit teachers to make 
up for lost time, but if the needs of the service require the 
employment of extra help, teachers who have lost time through 
illness vnll be given the preference." 
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Report of Vacation Serrice. 

Upon completion of the term of service authorized, Civil 
Service Form 48, showing the exact time of beginning and 
discontinuing work on each day service was performed 
together with notations showing clearly the nature of each 
day's service, shall be forwarded to the division superin- 
tendent of schools under whose direction the services were 
rendered. If services were rendered during the Christmas 
vacation, one Form 48 only shall be submitted, the December 
services being entered at the bottom of the Form and the 
January services at the top. The division superintendent 
shall, after approving the record form on its face, forward 
same to the Director of Education by letter of transmittal, 
referring therein to the authority received for the perform- 
ance of the service reported. 

On or before June 30 each year, the superintendent shall 
forward a consolidated report of all authorized vacation 
service performed in his division during the long vacation. 
This report shall be made in the form indicated by the 
following headings : 



Name. 



Date of 
authority. 



Inclusive dates 
of service. 



Dates forms 

48 were 
forvi^arded. 



Services for Which No Credit is Allowable. 

No credit is allowable for the following services during 
va(3ation periods : 

I. A period exceeding three days before the opening of 
school and three days after the close of school for 
the purpose of checking property and completing 
other necessary work. 
II. Service in connection with the holding of athletic 
contests, unless specifically approved by the Di- 
rector. 
III. Time involved in travel to and from station at which 
vacation service is performed. 
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Assignment to Clerical Work. 

A teacher may be assigned to clerical work during vaca- 
tion to make up absences on account of illness or in lieu of 
vacation service due, but no such assignment to duty will 
be made except in those cases in which the appointment of 
an employee in addition to the office force fixed by law is 
shown to be necessary or upon showing sufficient reason to 
justify the employment of temporary help in order to meet 
an emergency not contemplated at the time of the passage 
of the regular appropriation. Assignment of teachers tD 
clerical work during vacation or at any other time requires 
the prior approval of the Secretary of Public Instruction. 

Credit for Vacation Service. 

Credit for vacation service is allowed in accordance with 
the following regulations : 

I. When vacation service is rendered to offset absences 
on account of sickness, credit is given for working 
days only, one workday of service offsetting one 
workday lost through illness. If teaching service, 
credit is allowed for Saturday provided service 
was rendered on the preceding Friday; if clerical 
work, service must be rendered on the Saturday in 
order that credit therefor may be received. 
II. Teachers rendering clerical work, or serving as 
acting division superintendents, or employed in 
grading and reviewing examination papers must 
render the hours of labor required by law and 
executive order for clerical employees. 
III. In rendering vacation service during the long vaca- 
tion due because of late appointment or in making 
up proportional shortening of vacation because of 
absences during the school year, teachers are given 
credit for Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays con- 
tained in the period of vacation service rendered. 
Where service has been rendered during the 
Christmas vacation it is the practice to credit 
them with one Sunday for three to six workdays 
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of service, Saturday being counted as a workday, 
and for two Sundays if nine or more days of 
service are rendered, no credit being allowed for 
holidays whether or not service was rendered. 
IV. No credit is allowable for vacation service rendered 
on Sundays or holidays to offset absences on ac- 
count of illness. 

Excess Vacation Service. 

Where a teacher renders authorized vacation service in 
excess of that required to offset absences or service due, 
such excess vacation service is placed to his credit to offset 
future absences on account of illness. 

Applications for Ijeave of Absence. 

Civil Service form 55 shall be used by teachers in applying 
for leave of absence with permission to visit the United 
States. This form shall be submitted at least two weeks in 
advance of the date on which it is desired that the leave shall 
become effective. 

Leave After Tliree Years' Service. 

The law regards three calendar years of continuous and 
satisfactory service as the normal period upon completion 
of which leave of absence with privileges as provided in Act 
1698, section 23 (d) and (e), may be granted. 

Note. — The two or three years' service required of a teacher to 
entitle him to the allowances provided by law for such service 
means school years and not necessarily calendar years, and when 
a teacher is appointed on the second day of a school year, the 
first day being Sunday, and renders service throughout the 
year, it will be considered as full school year. 

The vacation period is considered a part of the two or three 
years* service required of a teacher resigning or visiting the 
United States, whether or not he leaves the Islands at the 
beginning of the vacation. 

Upon the completion of this term of service, and provided 
leave is taken beginning with the first day of the long vaca- 
tion period, teachers may be granted : 

I. Full salary for seventy days provided full service 
was rendered during the whole school term preced- 
ing the vacation during which leave is taken, other- 
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wise vacation pay in the proportion of twelve 
weeks of vacation to forty weeks of teaching. 
II. Government rate on contract boats from station to 
Manila and from Manila to the United States. 

III. Sixty days half salary for time consumed in going 

to and returning from the United States. If 
granted permission to visit any other country, 
actual and necessary travel time with half pay, 
not to exceed sixty days. 

IV. If serving in the provinces, in addition to the above 

the employee will receive half salary for actual 

and necessary time consumed in travel from date 

of departure from station to date of departure 

from Manila, and on returning from date of arrival 

at Manila to date of arrival at station, whether 

going to the United States or any foreign country. 

V. On completion of two years of continuous, faithful 

and satisfactory service following return from 

leave, actual and necessary traveling expenses 

from place of residence in the United States to 

Manila ; or if visiting any foreign country, he shall 

be allowed actual and necessary traveling expenses 

to Manila from port of embarkation, not exceeding 

four hundred pesos. 

Prior to departure, vacation salary and thirty days* half 

pay is commuted, the balance of the half pay being paid on 

return to duty after submission of data required as noted 

hereinafter. 

Leave of Absence at Kii^ of Third School Year. 

Teachers desiring to visit the United States or any foreign 
country during their third long vacation, but previous to 
the completion of three full school years of service, may be 
granted leave with the following privileges : 

T. Full salary for seventy days provided full service is 
rendered during the whole school term preceding 
the vacation during which leave is taken, otherwise 
vacation pay in the proportion of twelve weeks of 
vacation to forty weeks of teaching. 
11. Government rate on contract boats from station to 
Manila and from Manila to the United States. 

104468 9 
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III. Sixty day*s half salary for time consumed in going 

to and returning from the United States. If 
granted permission to visit any other country, 
actual and necessary travel time with half pay, 
not to exceed sixty days. 

IV. If serving in the provinces, in addition to the above, 

the employee will receive half salary for actual and 
necessary time consumed from date of departure 
from station to date of departure from Manila, 
and on returning, from date of arrival at Manila 
to date of arrival at station, whether going to the 
United States or any foreign country. 
Prior to departure vacation pay only is commuted, the 
half pay due being payable on return to duty after submis- 
sion of data required as noted hereinafter. 

Return traveling expenses are not allowable in the case of 
teachers who visit the United States or any foreign country 
prior to the completion of three years* service. 

Vacation Service to Complete Two or Three Years' Service. 

Contingent upon the needs of the service a teacher ap- 
pointed or arriving in the Islands less than thirty days 
after the beginning of the school year may during some 
succeeding vacation make up the lost time by serving for 
an equivalent period, without credit to offset absences or 
vacation service due, and thus become entitled to the same 
allowances that he would have had if he had been appointed 
or had arrived on the first day of the school year, and may 
resign at the end of the second school year, or resign or 
visit the United States at the end of the third school year, 
with full allowances. 

Visits to the United States During Scliool Term. 

Teachers may be granted leave with privileges during the 
last sixty days of the school session in order to return to 
duty before the opening of schools the following year. In 
such cases commutation of vacation pay earned for the part 
of the school year taught prior to departure is made at the 
rate of one week's vacation for each month taught during 
the school year, provided the teacher has two or more years 
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Of service to his credit ; also thirty days' half pay if he has 
three or more years of service to his credit. On return to 
duty full payment of the remainder of seventy days vaca- 
tion pay is made, together with the additional thirty days 
half pay if the teacher is entitled thereto. 

In cases of leave of absence to visit the United States 
during the school year on account of illness or urgent neces- 
sity a teacher may be allowed vacation pay at the rate of 
one week of vacation for each month of teaching, provided 
he has rendered two years of service before going on leave. 
If a teacher has rendered three years of service before 
going to the United States on leave during the school year 
on account of sickness or urgent necessity he may also be 
granted half pay and return traveling expenses. 

Teachers granted leave during the school year on account 
of sickness or urgent necessity should not return to duty till 
the beginning of the next school year. 

It has been ruled that visits to the United States during 
school sessions for the purpose of accompanying a teacher's 
husband or wife are not considered as due to urgent neces- 
sity unless husband or wife is critically ill. 

In the discretion of the Director of Education, teachers 
who have served three years may be allowed to visit the 
United States at any time during the school year, on condi- 
tion that they shall not return until the beginning of the 
next school year, and that no payment for vacation will be 
made until the teacher returns to duty in the Philippine 
Islands. If the teacher has three calendar years of service 
to his credit he may, upon going on leave, receive the thirty 
days' half pay allowable on resignation. 

Except as provided above, no half pay travel time or 
return traveling expenses are allowable in cases of visits to 
the United States during the school session prior to the 
Christmas vacation. 

Unexplained Absence. 

No officer or employee in the Philippine Civil Service 
shall be dropped from the rolls of his office for unexplained 
absence in the United States until at least forty days after 
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the expiration of the period of absence contemplated by 
the leave granted, and then only with the approval of the 
Governor-General or proper head of the department. Civil 
Service Rule XVI, Section 12. 

Frequency of Leaves. 

A teacher may be granted permission to visit the United 
States or any foreign country with half pay and return 
travel expenses at the end of his first three years, twice 
during his first six years, three times in nine years, etc. 
That is, he may postpone the leave due him at the end of 
three years' service till the fourth or fifth year and still be 
entitled to leave with privileges at the close of the sixth 
year of service. 

Leave Witliout Pay. 

The return of a teacher to duty in the middle or toward 
the close of the school period is not for the best interests 
of the service. Leave without pay in addition to that 
allowed on full pay and necessary travel time is therefore 
not granted except for good reasons. Teachers, however, 
who have a long and continuous term of service of several 
years to their credit may be granted leave without pay till 
the beginning of the following school year for purposes of 
study or recuperation. A teacher granted a year's leave 
may not return to duty except by special permission of the 
Director of Education until the expiration of his leave. 

Arrangement for extended leave of absence in the United 
States should, as a rule, be made before leaving the Islands. 

It is not the practice of the Bureau of Education to grant 
extended leaves of absence without pay to teachers who 
desire to remain in the Islands. 

Application for Return Transportation. 

Officers and employees who are granted leave of absence 
for the purpose of visiting the United States shall, before 
leaving the Islands, make application to the Executive Sec- 
retary through the Director of Education for transportation 
returning to the Philippine Islands, giving the approximate 
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date of leaving the United States and post office address 
while in the United States. Teachers resigning from the 
service shall state on their application for leave their future 
address in the United States. 

Heturn Traveling Expenses. 

Return transportation will be furnished on request. The 
cost of such transportation will be deducted from the cur- 
rent salary of the employee in six monthly installments and 
in the case of those who have served three years or more 
prior to departure will be refunded upon the expiration of 
two years service as provided hereinbefore. 

If it is not desired that transportation be advanced, the 
employee should remit the cost of return transportation to 
the Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, War Department, 
Washington, D. C, with a statement of the date he wishes to 
leave the United States. 

Submission of Expense Accounts. 

Employees visiting the United States or any foreign 
country and entitled to refund of return traveling expenses 
shall submit expense account on proper form to the Insular 
Auditor through the Director of Education within thirty 
days after arrival in Manila. 

Note. — In cases where both husband and wife are returning 
from leave, traveling expense accounts from the United States 
to Manila should be rendered separately. Where expenses have 
been incurred jointly, separate receipts should be taken therefor. 

Data to be Furnished on Return to Duty. 

Before payment of half pay on return from leave can be 
made, the following data must be furnished the Director of 
Civil Service through the Director of Education and the 
division superintendent of schools. Blanks for this purpose 
are furnished on leaving Manila or may be obtained in the 
Manila General Office on return. 

(a) The name of the country visited from which return 
traveling expenses are claimed. 

(6) The name of the city or town in which stationed prior 
to taking leave. 
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(c) The last day of service at station. 

id) The date of departure from station for Manila. (If 
water transportation was used the name of the 
boat should be stated.) 

(e) The date of arrival in Manila. 

(/) The inclusive dates of any official duty performed 
in Manila prior to departure therefrom, and the 
nature of such duty. 

(g) The date of departure from Manila and the name of 
the vessel. 

(h) The names of any other vessels upon which trans- 
portation was had between Manila and the country 
visited, and the date of arrival in the country visit- 
ed. (The date of arrival at the first port reached 
in the country visited is the date of arrival, whether 
or not the employee proceeds to some more distant 
port.) 

(i) The date of departure from the country visited. 
(The date of departure from the last port touched 
in the country visited is desired, whether or not 
the employee boarded the vessel in some more dis- 
tant port.) 

ij) The name of the port of embarkation in such country, 
and the name of the vessel. (The port of embar- 
kation is the last port touched, as above.) 

(&) The names of any other vessels upon which trans- 
portation was had between the country visited and 
Manila, if any change in vessels was made. 

(I) The date of arrival in Manila. 

(m) The inclusive dates of any official duty performed 
in Manila prior to returning to station, and the 
nature of such duty. 

in) The date of departure from Manila for station. (If 
water transportation was used the name of the 
boat should be stated.) 

(o) The date of arrival at station, and the name of the 
station. 

ip) The first day of service at station. 
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iq) Whether or not the first transportation for the coun- 
try visited after arrival in Manila from station, or 
the first transportation for station after return to 
Manila was used, and in case of a visit to a country 
other than the United States, whether any stopovers 
were made en route to or returning from the coun- 
try visited and whether any time was lost because 
of stopovers or deviation from the most direct route. 
(A full statement of the causes of any delay should 
be made, and in case of visits to foreign countries 
full information should be furnished regarding the 
travel time used, as failure to furnish the necessary 
information will result in delay in adjustment of 
leave and payment of any salary which may be due 
therefor.) 

(r) Whether or not it is desired to relinquish a part of the 
half pay allowable, provided all the vacation allow- 
able has not been used. (If the largest possible 
cash settlement is desired the answer should be in 
the affirmative ; if it is desired that the unused va- 
cation stand to the credit of the teacher to offset 
possible future absence due to illness the answer 
should be in the negative. The former will include 
the offsetting of vacation service due and past 
absences due to illness so far as possible if there 
are any.) 

Resignation. 

The resignation of a teacher who has served in the Islands 
two full school years or more may be accepted at the end of 
a school year and he may be allowed the vacation current; 
provided that the total vacation enjoyed by him shall not 
exceed twelve weeks for every forty weeks actually taught. 

As a rule, the resignation of a teacher will not be accepted 
prior to the termination of the school year; provided that 
if for illness or other urgent necessity the resignation of a 
teacher who has served in the Islands more than two years 
is accepted without prejudice, or permission to visit the 
United States is granted by the Secretary of Public Instruc- 
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tion prior to the termination of the school year, he may be 
allowed salary for one week's vacation for every month 
actually taught by him since the preceding summer vacation, 
any absence chargeable to vacation to be deducted from this 
allowance; but the total vacation enjoyed by him shall not 
exceed twelve weeks for every forty weeks actually taught. 
Vacation pay to the estate of a teacher who dies may be 
allowed on the same basis as to a teacher whose resignation 
is accepted on account of illness. (Civil Service Rule XVI, 
sec. 7 (a), (6).) 

Half Pay on Resignation. 

Irrespective of leave granted, a regularly appointed of- 
ficer or employee who has rendered continuous, faithful, and 
satisfactory service for three years or more after arrival 
in the Philippine Islands, shall, upon his retirement from 
the service, be allowed half salary for thirty days in addition 
to full salary for the period which may be granted him as 
leave of absence under the provisions of this Act. (Act 
1698, sec. 29 (d).) 

Half pay on resignation is therefore allowable whether 
a teacher resigns during the school year or at the beginning 
of the vacation period. 

Transportation to the United States on Separation. 

If the employee was appointed prior to January 12, 1904, 
he will, upon separation from the service receive commuta- 
tion of return transportation to the United States in the 
amount of ^40, provided he returns to the United States 
within six months after date of separation and submits a 
receipt from the transportation company as evidence of his 
actual expenses. If transportation is furnished on an Army 
transport to an employee resigning, no claim for the pay- 
ment of the money value, of transportation by commercial 
lines will be allowed. 

Separation for Cause. 

An officer or employee separated from the service for 
cause shall not be granted leave or any other privileges. 
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Accrued and Vacation Ijeave. 

The following regulations governing the allowances of 
accrued and vacation leave apply to Division Superinten- 
dents, regular clerks in the employ of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and certain teachers whose services are required during 
vacation periods. 

Vacation iJeave. 

Vacation leave is allowable in accordance with the fol- 
lowing schedule : 

Persons receiving salary of less than 'P2,000 per annum, 
twenty-one days. 

Persons receiving salary of 1P2,000 per annum or more, 
twenty-eight days. 

Application for vacation leave for one full day or more 
should be made on Form 55, five days in advance, whenever 
possible. Except in cases of illness, prior approval of the 
Director of Education must be obtained before taking vaca- 
tion leave. 

If vacation leave is taken during the first six months m 
service, payment for such leave taken is withheld till the 
completion of six months' service unless application is ac- 
companied by certificate of illness on Civil Service Form 41. 

Vacation leave must be taken during the year in which 
it was earned or during January or February of the fol- 
lowing year. 

In connection with visits to the United States or any 
foreign country on accrued leave, vacation leave for one 
year is granted, provided the employee has no absences 
chargeable against leave during the year in which leave was 
taken. Payment of vacation leave is made five days after 
return to duty, and after the data required on return to 
duty have been furnished. 

Accmed Leave. 

After at least two years' continuous, faithful and satis- 
factory service, the Governor-General or proper head of 
Department shall, subject to the necessities of the public 
service, and upon proper application therefor, grant each 
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regularly and permanently appointed officer or employee 
in the civil service, Insular or provincial, or of the city of 
Manila, except as hereinafter provided, accrued leave of 
absence with full pay, inclusive of Sundays and of days 
declared public holidays by law or executive order, for each 
year of service in accordance with the following schedule: 
An employee receiving an annual salary of less than one 
thousand eight hundred pesos shall be granted twenty days' 
leave ; an employee receiving an annual salary of from one 
thousand two hundred to one thousand eight hundred pesos 
with board and quarters, and an officer or employee re- 
ceiving an annual salary of one thousand eight hundred 
pesos or more, but less than three thousand six hundred 
pesos, shall be granted thirty days' leave; an officer or 
employee receiving an annual salary of three thousand six 
hundred pesos or more, shall be granted thirty-five days' 
leave. Leave shall accrue while an officer or employee is 
on duly authorized leave of absence with pay. 

If an officer or employee elects to postpone the taking of 
any or all of the leave to which he is entitled under this 
section, such leave may accumulate and if his salary changes 
he shall receive the same amount of leave and pay as if he 
had taken the leave while receiving the salary at which it 
accrued; provided, however, that no person shall at any 
time have to his credit more than the accrued leave allowed 
for five years' service. 

An officer or employee who has served in the Islands for 
three years or more, and who has accumulated to his credit 
the accrued leave allowed for two full years, may be granted 
permission to visit the United States or any other country 
in the discretion of the Governor-General or proper head 
of Department, with the half-pay and traveling-expense 
allowances hereinafter provided; provided that such per- 
mission shall not be granted oftener than once in every three 
years. (Act 1698, sec. 23 (a), (6), (c).) 

Application for accrued leave shall be made on Civil Serv- 
ice Form 39 at least fifteen days in advance of the date upon 
which the leave is to become effective. 
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Except on resignation commutation of accrued leave is 
not made to an employee who remains in the Philippine Is- 
lands. Employees who return to duty before the expiration 
of the period covered by leave commuted must refund the 
money value of the unused portion of the leave of absence 
commuted. 

If accrued leave was earned at different rates of com- 
pensation, leave is granted with pay at the salary the 
employee is last receiving for a period equalling in money 
value the periods of accrued leave estimated in accordance 
with the law, and he may be granted if he so desires, such 
additional leave without pay as will give him the aggregate 
length of time with and without pay, as provided by law. 

Hours of Labor. 

: Eniployees on accrued leave basis are required to render 
seven hours of labor on each day, exclusive of Sundays and 
legal holidays, with five hours on Saturday. During the 
heated season from April 1 to June 15, the Director of 
Education may reduce the required hours of labor to five 
hours, from 7.30 a. m. to 12.30 p. m. 



ACCOUNTING REGULATIONS. 



Taking Station on Original Appointment or Return from licave. 

1. Traveling expenses from Manila to station on arrival 
from the United States upon original appointment, but 
not when returning from leave, are a proper charge against 
the Government, and vouchers may be submitted to this 
Office covering such expenditures. Employees should not 
include travel from Manila to their stations on the same 
voucher with travel from the United States to Manila. In 
cases where teachers returning from leave are definitely 
informed at the General Office of the towns to which they 
are assigned, they will not receive reimbursement for travel 
from Manila to their stations. When ordered on return 
from leave to report to the division superintendent for as- 
signment they will not receive reimbursement from Manila 
to the provincial capital, but tvill receive reimbursement for 
traveling expenses from the provincial capital to their 
stations. 

Expense Voueliers Must be Submitted Promptly and by tlie Month. 

2. All vouchers for expenses should be submitted within 
thirty days after the close of the month in which the claim 
originated. If an expense voucher is not submitted within 
this period, it must be accompanied by a satisfactory state- 
ment showing the cause of the delay. Separate vouchers 
should be submitted for expenses incurred each month. One 
voucher must not cover a portion of two separate months 
nor must dates be permitted to overlap. 

Travel, Transportation of Supplies, and Stamps on Separate 
Voueliers. 

3. Separate vouchers should be submitted for the trans- 
portation of supplies, for the purchase of stamps, for reg- 
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ular traveling expenses, and for expenses incurred in con- 
nection with special assignments ; such as change of station, 
travel to and from normal institutes, athletic meets, etc. 

IJge of Bureau of Education General Forms 8 (A) and 5 (A) . 

4. Requests for reimbursement of traveling expenses must 
be submitted in triplicate (2 copies for the General Office; 
1 copy for the division superintendent's files) on Bureau 
of Education General Form 8(A); all other expenses on 
Bureau of Education General Form 5(A). 

Accomplishment of Expense Vouchers. 

5. Blank spaces at the head of each voucher should be 
filled in, showing the official name and address of claimant, 
the "starting" point and destination; e. g. "from (give 

starting point) to (give names 

of barrios and towns visited) ,*' 

and the period of travel. All blank spaces on the voucher 
designating signature of creditor, with the exception of the 
receipt, should be filled with the name as it appears at the 
top of the voucher. The receipt at the bottom of the voucher 
is no longer required. If necessary for a long voucher, the 
lower part of the form may be removed and the upper portion 
fastened securely to the face of a full sized form. 

Vouchers must be accomplished in ink or on the type- 
writer, and all changes must be initialed by the claimant. 

Signatures of OlHcials and Employees. 

6. Signatures on expense vouchers must consist of the 
official name as used in the original appointment, and the 
official title, as "division superintendent of schools," "acting 
division superintendent of schools," "supervising teacher," 
"assistant supervising teacher," etc. 

Oath and Approval of Division Superintendents. 

7. (a) Affidavit must be made before a justice of the peace 
or some other person authorized to administer oaths. When 
no officer authorized to administer oaths is available, the 
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account- bearing a statement to that effect should be sub- 
mitted for payment. 

Note. — Officials (including notaries) qualified to administer 
oaths can not collect a fee for so doing from any who appear 
before them to make affidavits on matters of public business 
and no internal-revenue stamps are required on such affidavits. 

(b) Approval of the division superintendent must appear 
on the face of all vouchers submitted by teachers, division 
clerks, and pensionados. 

Receipts. 

8. (a) Receipts are required for all expenditures of one 
peso or more (originals only) . If, for any reason, a receipt 
can not be secured, a good and sufficient explanation should 
be submitted. The receipt should include a definite state- 
ment of the nature of expense, date incurred, period covered, 
and, if for transportation, the kind of transportation and 
distance traveled. Alterations or erasures render a receipt 
void. 

(b) Receipts signed by his X mark, as well as signatures 
in Chinese and illegible signatures must be witnessed by 
some disinterested party. 

(c) Entries on voucher. Form 8 (A), must agree with 
the receipts as to character of expense, numbers of receipts 
and amounts. In the column provided for the date should 
be given the date on which the expense was incurred, and 
not the date of the receipt. 

Authority for Travel. 

9. (a) When the travel is outside of his district in the case 
of a supervising teacher, or outside of his division in the 
case of a division superintendent, the reimbursement voucher 
for such travel must be accompanied by the original or 
certified copy of the order directing it. 

(6) Division superintendents may authorize the travel 
of Insular teachers within the province from one station to 
another, or may order them from their stations to other 
towns for the purpose of conducting examinations or hold- 
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ing special teachers' meetings. They may not, however, 
order teachers from one province to another, even though 
the interests of the service may seem to require it, without 
previous written authority from the Director of Education. 
Teachers must not make official trips to the office of the 
division superintendent or to towns outside their districts 
without having secured previous written authority from 
the division superintendent in all cases. The payment of 
traveling expenses of employees other than Insular from 
Insular funds is irregular and requires special executive 
approval. 

Travel Voucliers of Supervising Teachers Must Agree with Form 
XIV. 

10. On the Form 8 (A) must be indicated the places 
visited, kind of transportation, and distance traveled, with 
totals. This information must agree with the report on 
Form XIV. Two copies of Form XIV must be submitted 
with the Forms 8 (A) (one copy for the General Office, 
one copy for the division superintendent's files). Begin- 
ning with the month of January, 1912, all supervising 
teachers and industrial supervisors will be required to ac- 
complish Forms XIV in detail showing the nature of the 
official business transacted by them on each day of the 
month. This applies to days spent in the classrooms, in 
office work at district headquarters, as well as for all outside 
trips. 

Baggage Allovvaiices. 

11. Charges for the transportation of baggage must be ac- 
companied by a statement giving the approximate weight. 
If traveling to a temporary station, 68 kilos only will be 
allowed. If traveling to a permanent station, 227 kilos of 
baggage are allowed. In case more baggage is transported 
than allowed by law, reimbursement may be made in full 
if supported by a statement showing that the cost of ship- 
ment was not in excess of the cost of shipment of the 
amount allowable. 
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Tips, Barber Work, and JLauudry Charges. 

12. Tips to waiters or attendants, baths, barber work, and 
laundry, are not proper charges against the Insular Gov- 
ernment and will be disallowed except on travel between 
the United States and the Philippine Islands. 

Allowance in Liieu of Hire of Horse, Bicycle, Motor Cycle, and 
Motor Boat. 

13. (a) Upon recommendation of division superintend- 
ents, the Director of Education will authorize, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of Public Instruction, by special 
order, the granting of allowances in lieu of hire of horse, 
bicycle, motor cycle, and motor boat. 

(b) To secure such an allowance, the supervising teacher 
must submit evidence of ownership of the means of trans- 
portation for which the allowance is claimed. 

(c) The division superintendent's recommendation for an 
allowance should contain the following information : 

Name of teacher. 
Name of district, 
Town of residence, 
Kind of transportation, 
Maximum allowance. 
Evidence of ownership. 

(d) These allowances will be granted on the following 
basis : 

Allowance in lieu of horse hire, 1P20 per month on the 
basis of twelve days of use and 160 kilometers of travel. 
Method of computation as follows : 

(1) A teacher, who is granted a monthly allowance of 
1P20, travels 130 kilometers and uses his horse 
fourteen days. Allowance is computed as fol- 
lows: 

MO X 1P20 = F16.25, on mileage basis, 
160 

i^ X ^0 = 1P23.33, on time basis, 

divided by 2) 39.58 

^19.79 Average. 

104468 10 
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This average amount is within the maximum monthly 
allowance, and will be approved. Again : 

(2) A teacher who is granted an allowance of f=l6 
travels 125 kilometers and uses his horse thirteen 
days : 

III X ^20 =- f=15.63, on mileage basis, 
ioU 

JAx ^20 = ^^1.67, on time basis, 

12 

divided by 2737:30 

¥iSM Average. 

In this case the maximum allowance of 1P15, only, will 
be approved. 

Allowance in lieu of bicycle hire at the rate of 4 centavos 
per kilometer, not to exceed ^10 per month. 

Allowance in lieu of hire of motor cycle or motor boat 
at the rate of 15 centavos per kilometer, not to exceed 1P30 
per month. 

(e) On the face of the General Form 8(A) on which 
claim is made for such allowances should be indicated the 
number of special order granting the allowance. Allowances 
will be computed on the basis of actual use on ^'official 
business'' only. New requests for allowances must be sub- 
mitted at the beginning of each school year. 

Hire of Horses, Bicycles, Motor Cycles, and Motor Boats from 
Government Employees. 

1. Employees who receive a monthly transportation al- 
lowance are not entitled to receive any additional payment 
from the Government for rental to other employees of the 
transportation covered by said allowance. 

2. In exceptional cases, employees who own transporta- 
tion other than that for which they receive an allowance 
may rent such transportation to other employees at rates 
not to exceed ^1.00 per day or f=20.00 per month. 

3. Employees who receive a monthly transportation al- 
lowance are not entitled to reimbursement for hire of ad- 
ditional transportation for their own use unless it is clearly 
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shown in each case that it was impracticable to use the 
transportation covered by the allowance. 

Per Biems. 

15. By authority of section 3, Act No. 1873, per diems 
are granted to officers and employees other than division 
superintendents on the following basis: 

(1) Those receiving a salary of less than Fl,200, one 

peso per diem. 

(2) Those receiving W,200, but not exceeding f*=l,800, 

two pesos per diem. 

(3) Those receiving more than ^1,800, three pesos per 

diem. 

To division superintendents, four pesos per diem. 

The law further provides that a per diem of less than 
the maximum may be authorized, if considered advisable. 
The granting of per diems so as to constitute an increase 
in salary is illegal. A claim for subsistence at more than 
lawful per diem rates must be supported by a statement that 
cheaper fare could not be secured. 

How to Submit Claim for Per Diems. 

16. Per diems to supervising teachers will be granted only 
for trips necessitating an absence from their homes of 
eighteen hours or more. Claims for per diems should be 
submitted on the same voucher with traveling expenses. A 
day is divided into four parts, representing breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, and lodging, and computation of per diems 
is based on this division. It is presumed that meals can be 
secured at one's official domicile between the following 
hours : 

Breakfast, 5 a. m. to 8 a. m. 
•Lunch, 11 a. m. to 2 p. m. 
Dinner, 5 p. m. to 8 p. m. 
The claim for per diem should be submitted in the fol- 
lowing form: (See Model Form 8- A and certificate.) 

Per diems : 
From 9 a. m. Jan. 1, to 4 p. m. Jan. 5, at ^3 per day M2.75. 
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Ciarrotiiata Hire In Manila and Excess Fare on Trains. 

17. Charges for carromata hire in the city of Manila, if 
unsupported by livery chits or receipts, will be allowed on 
the basis of the existing tariff for public vehicles, and in 
no case, whether supported or unsupported by receipts, 
will a charge of more than ^1 per hour be allowed. Travel 
by carromata in Manila will be allowed at Government 
expense only in case the use of street cars is shown to be 
impracticable. 

Excess fare on trains will not be allowed. 

Transportation Requests. 

18. One copy of transportation requests, which should be 
made on Bureau of Navigation Form 14, issued by the 
division superintendent authorizing official travel, should be 
forwarded by him to the Director of Education immediately 
upon issuance. 

This request should set forth clearly the nature of the 
trip. The words "official business" are not sufficient. The 
following phrases are suggested: 

"Supervising teacher on inspection trip." 

"Division superintendent on official travel." 

"Teacher traveling to temporary station." 

"Teacher changing station." 

"Special assignment authorized by letter of Director of 
Education, (date )." 

Note. — ^In case the trip is from one province to another, a 
statement of the division superintendent that the travel has been 
authorized must appear on the form submitted to the General 
OflSce. 

Traveling Expenses of American and Insular Teacliers In Con- 
nection with Special Assignments. 

19. Teachers traveling to normal institutes, taking station, 
or on special assignment within the province, or when 
ordered to Manila by the Director of Education will not 
be allowed per diems but should submit vouchers for 
reimbursement of actual and necessary expenses including 
subsistence, properly supported by receipts. 
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Traveling JExpenscB of Industrial Supervisors. 

20. Teachers serving as supervisors of industrial work 
may receive, in addition to transportation expenses, a per 
diem of not to exceed 1P3. 

Traveling: Expenses of Teacliers in i'liarge of Carnival Kxhibits. 

21. Teachers in charge of provincial industrial exhibits at 
the Carnival will receive transportation expenses to and 
from Manila. No per diem or subsistence allowance will 
be granted, unless supported by express written authority 
from the Director of Education. Travel from hotel to place 
of business within the city or vice-versa is not a proper 
charge against the government. 

Athletic Meets. 

22. Only one teacher may be detailed to take charge of 
students representing a province in interprovincial meets, 
of which only one will be authorized during any one school 
year. Reimbursement will be made for actual transporta- 
tion expenses and subsistence from his station to the meet 
and return. His subsistence while at the meet is not a 
proper charge against Government funds and will not be 
allowed. This applies also to a meet held within the prov- 
ince, of which not more than one is authorized during any 
one school year. 

Vacation Service Travel. 

23. The traveling expenses of teachers to normal in- 
stitutes, to provincial capitals, or to other stations to render 
vacation service, will not be allowed in any case where the 
service rendered is less than one month. Where the service 
due amounts to a month or more, traveling expenses will 
be allowed only upon the express written authority of the 
Director of Education, secured in advance. 

Head Teacliers. 

24. Head teachers will be allowed, in addition to actual 
and necessary traveling expenses, a per diem of not to ex- 
ceed 1P3 when away from their official residences on official 
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business. Subject to the approval of the division superin- 
tendent, a head teacher may authorize other teachers within 
the districts under his supervision to make special trips as 
the needs of the service may require. However, previous 
written authorization of the division superintendent must 
be secured before incurring any special obligation. 

Transportation of Public School Supplies and Equipment. 

25. (a) Transportation of public school supplies and 
equipment is an Insular charge when transportation is — 

1. From Manila to office of the division superintendent. 

2. From Manila direct to any municipality. 

3. From one division superintendent's office to another. 

4. From a municipality to division superintendent's 

office. 

5. From any provincial point to Manila. 

6. From a division superintendent's office to place of 

delivery for shipment to various municipalities 

by rail or water. 
(6) A provincial charge, when transportation is from 
division superintendent's office to provincial high school, 
(c) A municipal charge when transportation is: 

(1) From a division superintendent's office to any 

municipality within his province, except 
such transportation as is incurred from his 
office to place of delivery for shipment by 
rail or water. 

(2) From one municipality to another within the 

province. 

stamp Accounts. 

26. As soon as purchased, all stamps should be marked 
"O. B." (official business), (a) Stamp accounts must be 
submitted monthly by division superintendents on Bureau 
of Education General Form 5 (A) . On the face of the form 
should appear the amount of stamps purchased during the 
month supported by receipts, the balance on hand from 
previous month, the amount expended on official mail, the 
amount expended on official telegrams and the balance of 
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stamps remaining on haifd in th^ division office. The fol- 
lowing form should be used : 

Purchased this voucher 9^ 

Balance from previous month 

Total 

Expended, telegrams 

Expended, mail 

Issued supervising teachers for official ex- 
penditure 

Total 

Balance on hand 

(6) To supervising teachers, division superintendents 
may issue stamps in small quantities for the transmission 
of official mail, keeping accounts v^ith them on Forms 100 
and requiring them to certify expenditures on Forms 101. 
The cost of telegrams sent by these teachers will be reim- 
bursed separately when the receipted telegrams are pre- 
sented to division superintendents. 

On the division superintendent's general voucher, the 
item, "Expended telegrams'' will be supported by the 
receipted copies of telegrams; on his certificate as to the 
amount "expended, mail," in his office, and as "issued to 
supervising teachers for official expenditures," the division 
superintendent will take credit on his accounts with the 
General Office. 

Note. — In auditing claims for reimbursement for telegrams, 
deductions will be made for superfluous words in telegrams, and 
unnecessary telegrams. 

Postage x^ccount — Division Superjiiteiideiits on Change of Station. 

27. When submitting stamp accounts upon assuming a 
new station, the division superintendent should show plainly 
the balance of stamps taken over from his predecessor. 

Allotments of Funds to Cover Expenditures for Travel Within a 
Division. 

28. (d) An allotment of funds will be made to each divi- 
sion to cover all travel within the division during the fiscal 
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year. This will include travel and per diems of supervis- 
ing teachers, travel of teachers to normal institutes, travel 
of teachers to meetings called by the division superin- 
tendent, travel of teachers to and from athletic meets, travel 
of teachers to conduct special examinations and other as- 
signments, and travel of division superintendents within 
their divisions and to and from Manila on official business, 
excepting where permission to come to Manila includes 
authority for the payment of expenses from the general 
travel allotment. 

(b) Prior to March 31 of each year, supervising teachers 
should submit estimates of the expense in supervising their 
districts for the coming year. 

These estimates should furnish information as follows : 

1. Name of district. 

2. Average number of kilometers of travel per month. 

3. Mode of travel, whether by horse, bicycle, motor cycle» 
etc. 

4. Total transportation expenses per year. 

5. Total required for per diems (including subsistence). 

6. Names of towns requiring more than eighteen hours 
for visit, with distance from home town. 

7. Residence of supervising teacher. 

(c) After carefully checking and approving these esti- 
mates with a view to economy, the division superintendent 
will submit before the opening of the school year, in du- 
plicate, a request for an allotment for travel based on these 
estimates of the supervising teachers, furnishing the fol- 
lowing information in tabulated form: 

1. Name of superintendent, division, transportation ex- 
penses, and per diems required by him for the year, for 
Normal Institute, for industrial supervision, and athletic 
meets. 

2. Name of teacher. 

3. Name of district. 

4. Total number of kilometers of travel per month. 

5. Total amount required for transportation expenses 
per year. 
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6. Total amount required for per diems (including sub- 
sistence) per year. 

7, Totals required for each district and for entire division. 
One copy of the supervising teacher's request as corrected 

by the division superintendent should accompany this state- 
ment. 

These requests will be tabulated in the General Office and 
allotments for traveling expenses and per diems made ac- 
cordingly, provided the total amount does not exceed the 
funds available for this purpose. The allotment for travel 
having once been made for a division, the superintendent 
will be required to keep within this allotment during the 
year. It will therefore be necessary for him to keep in 
his office a careful check of the expenses of the various 
districts, in order that he may be sure that each super- 
vising teacher is keeping within his allowance. 

Note. — By transportation expense is meant the cost of travel 
exclusive of subsistence or per diems, except where subsistence 
is included in the cost of ticket. 

Outstanding Obligations. 

29. Division superintendents are instructed to submit on 
June 30 of each year a statement of all outstanding obliga- 
tions against the Bureau of Education in their respective 
divisions for the fiscal year. This statement should contain 
the following data : 

1. Amount due each employee, giving name, for reim- 
bursement of traveling expenses which have been incurred 
within the Islands up to and including June 30, but not 
forwarded to the Director of Education for payment. 

2. Amount due the superintendent for reimbursement 
of general expenses and postage accounts which have been 
incurred up to and including June 30, but not forwarded 
to the Director of Education for payment. 

3. Obligations incurred on behalf of special schools sup- 
ported in whole or in part by Insular appropriations in the 
division, to cover the period to June 30, claims for which have 
not been forwarded for payment. 
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4. Any other accounts for the period ending June 30 
which have not been forwarded for payment. 

This report must reach the General Office on or before 
July 10. Where it appears that a written communication 
will not reach the Office on this date, a report giving fully 
the above information should be sent by wire. The division 
superintendent's records should be so complete that he will 
have no difficulty in determining all such obligations as 
have been incurred or will be incurred for which vouchers 
have not yet been received. 

Auditing. 

30. A thorough auditing of all expense vouchers should 
be made in the office of the division superintendent to see 
that all rules and regulations of the Insular Auditor and the 
Director of Education have been complied with, in addition 
to a careful check of expenses. This will obviate the neces- 
sity of returning a great many vouchers for corrections. 

The following system of checking should be followed : 
(a) Check signatures of creditor. 
(6) Check oath. 

(c) 1. Check date on vouchers with date expense was 
incurred as shown on the receipt. 

2. Check signatures on receipts, 

3. Check places visited on receipts and voucher. 

4. Check amounts of receipts with amounts on voucher. 

5. Check total amount on voucher. 

(d) Check Form XIV with the voucher. 

(e) Check the approval of the division superintendent. 

Changes made in the voucher by the division superin- 
tendent or audit clerk, must be initialed, and a note to the 
effect that the claimant has been advised of change should 
be made in the margin of the voucher. 

SPECIAL DISBURSING OFFICERS. 

31. Special disbursing officers of the Bureau of Education 
will be guided by the following instructions when account- 
ing for public funds advanced to them for official ex- 
penditures: 
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Cash Advance. 

32. The money in the hands of a special disbursing officer 
will be treated as a "continuing fund." When vouchers, 
covering expenditures from the same are submitted in 
proper form, warrants will be drawn in favor of the dis- 
bursing officer reimbursing him for the amount expended, 
thus keeping the "continuing fund" the same. 

Submission of Vouchers. 

33. Vouchers should be submitted monthly or oftener, if 
necessary. In the latter case great care should be exer- 
cised to avoid the overlapping of dates. Each voucher 
must show plainly the inclusive dates for which reimburse- 
ment is claimed. 

Example: Account for period December 1 to 21, 1909. The next 
account should read "Account for period December 22 to 31, 1909." 
Always insert the inclusive dates whether the account is for a part 
or the whole of a month. No account should cover parts of two 
months. 

Equipment and Supplies Not Produceti lioejilly Must be Purchased 
Through General Office. 

34. Dishes, lumber, cloth, clothing, blankets, towels, cook- 
ing utensils, wash basins, medicines, and articles of per- 
manent equipment should be requisitioned for from the 
General Office through the division superintendent. 

Supplies not produced locally should be purchased through 
the General Office, but in cases of emergency where small 
quantities are purchased the reimbursement vouchers must 
be accompanied by a suitable explanation. 

Local Purchases of Food Supplies. 

35. Duplicate receipts or receipted bills must be submitted 
for all purchases of rice, canned goods, and groceries. Such 
receipts or bills must also show the unit price paid for each 
article, for example : 

20 cavans of rice at ^6 per cavan ^120.00 

360 tuyo (dried fish), at 40 centavos per c 1.40 

290 cabbages, at 5 centavos each 14.50 

10 bars soap, at ?0.20 per bar 2.00 
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Market Purchases. 

36. Market purchases of incidental food supplies should be 
supported by a memorandum in duplicate showing the total 
amount spent each day for such purposes. For example: 

December 1. Market purchases -.... tt.32 

December 2. Market purchases 94 

December 3. Market purchases 1.53 

The total of this market account will appear as one entry 
on the voucher. 

Vouchers covering market purchases must be supported 
by the following certificate : 

I certify that the foregoing is a true statement of daily purchases 
made by me of vegetables, fish and other subsistence supplies for 
the maintenance of students of this school. 

(Sgd.) 

Principal. 
School 

Purchases of Minor Industrial Supplies. 

37. (a) Necessary articles produced locally, such as 
brooms, bamboo, wax, pieces of wood, bejuco, straws, 
grasses, fibers, and sedges for industrial work may be 
purchased in the open market, but in all cases the unit price 
should appear on the face of the voucher. Example: 

20 bamboos, at 12 centavos each M.40 

1 kilo wax, at M,50 per kilo 50 

3 bundles bejuco, at ^0.90 per bundle 2.70 

(6) A unit of measurement or weight should be adopted 
in the case of each article, and should be uniformly used 
throughout the year. That is, rice should be purchased 
by the cavan, not by the sack, pound, or other denomination ; 
sewing thread by the spool; bejuco by the bundle, etc. 

Repairs to School Buildings. 

38. Minor repairs on schoolhouses, dormitories, and other 
Bureau of Education buildings may be made, provided pre- 
vious authority has been obtained from the Director of 
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Education. In seeking such authority, the special disburs- 
ing officer should show plainly just what repairs are to be 
made and give an estimate of the amount of money needed 
to do the work. A copy of authority should be attached to 
the voucher. 

Transportation of Food and School Supplies. 

39. Expenditures for transportation of food supplies 
should be taken up on the regular monthly voucher. Items 
for ^1 or more must be supported by receipts. Traveling 
expenses should be submitted separately. 

Kmployment of Ijaborers and Janitors. 

40. Laborers may be employed under the following condi- 
tions : Previous authority must be obtained from the Director 
of Education for the employment of all regular laborers or 
janitors ; in case of emergency, a total of five laborers may 
be employed at a rate of not to exceed ^15 each per month 
without authority, but a satisfactory explanation setting 
forth the necessity for such employment should accompany 
the voucher, and if their employment is to be continued for 
any considerable length of time, authority therefor must 
be secured from the Director as in the case of "regular 
laborers.'' 

All disbursements for salaries and wages must be sup- 
ported by payrolls properly completed. If the laborer 
receives a daily or hourly wage, use Payroll General Form 
7 (A) ; if receiving a monthly salary, use Payroll General 
Form 6 (A). Payment of salary must be witnessed by 
some responsible person who will initial each item in the 
proper column and sign the certificate at the bottom of 
the payroll as witness to payment. All certificates appear- 
ing on this forms must be completed, and no alterations 
permitted. 

Note. — The 31st day of a month is not considered a day of 
pay. (Pay on the 30-day basis.) For absence on the 31st the 
employee loses one-thirtieth of the month's pay. 
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Responsibility of Special Blsbursing Officers. 

41. Special disbursing officers will be held responsible 
under their bonds for the correctness of accounts submitted 
by them. Items which in any way appear irregular, should 
be supported by a statement setting forth the facts in the 
case and explaining the apparent irregularity so that the 
account may be paid without delay. 

Instructions on Forwarding Accounts for Payment. 

42. When the account is prepared, original and duplicate 
vouchers should be forwarded to the Director of Education, 
and the triplicate copy sent to the division superintendent. 
After careful and detailed auditing in the General Office, the 
account will be paid in the sum allowed. Advice of deduc- 
tions or alterations in any account will be sent to the officer 
through the division superintendent. 



PROPERTY RULES AND REGULATIONS. 



I. RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOL OFFIOEKS FOR PROPERTY. 

1. Extract from the Accounting Act (No. 1792) : 

Sec. 64. The Director, chief or other designated head of a Bureau or 
Office of the Insular Government, or department under the municipal 
government of the city of Manila, the treasurer of a province, district, 
municipality, township, or other branch of the Government, shall be 
accountable for the custody, care, preservation, and proper use of all 
public property pertaining to his office acquired by purchase, trans- 
fer, assignment, gift, or by any other means; and each officer agent 
aforesaid and his sureties, in the absence of due care or diligence 
on his part shall be held responsible for the money value of said 
public property in case of loss, improper or unauthorized use, misap- 
propriation, or unreasonable deterioration caused to said public prop- 
erty, whether, in his actual possession or not. 

Sec. 65. Whenever public property is in the possession or custody 
and control of an officer or agent other than the accountable officer or 
agent, the latter may require such officer or agent to keep such records 
and make such reports as he may deem necessary for his own pro- 
tection and as provided by section six of this Act [No. 1792], and 
in the absence of due care and diligence on his part, the officer or 
agent having possession or custody of public property, and his sureties, 
shall be held responsible for the money value of such public property 
in case of the improper or unauthorized use, misappropriation, or 
unreasonable deterioration caused to said property. 

Sec. 66. When public property has become unserviceable from 
any cause, or is no longer needed for the public service, and upon the 
application of the accountable officer, it shall be inspected by a district 
auditor, or other duly designated officer or agent of the Bureau of 
Audits, and if found to be valueless or unsalable, may be destroyed 
in the presence of the inspecting officer, and if found to be valuable, 
shall be sold at public auction to the highest bidder after advertisement 
for not less than six days by printed notice in a newspaper of general 
circulation in the community where such property is to be sold, or 
by notices posted a like period in at least four public places, where 
there is no newspaper published: Provided, That on the authority of 
the respective heads of Department concerned, public property may be 
transferred at an appraised valuation between Bureaus, municipal- 
ities or provinces: And provided further, That when in his discretion 
the public interests will be best served by such action, the Governor- 

159 
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General may authorize the sale of public property at private sale, 
subject to such restrictions as he may impose in each case. 

Sec. 67. When public funds or property are shipped from one 
place to another and the consignee, whether an agent of the Govern- 
ment or otherwise, shall accomplish the bill of lading or receipt 
therefor without notation thereon of a shortage in or damage to the 
public property covered by such bill of lading, such consignee shall be 
held for the full amount and value of such public property in default 
of competent evidence to the contrary satisfactory to the Auditor, a 
district auditor, or other committee appointed under the provisions 
of this Act: Provided, That evidence of the opening or tampering 
with any package of public property shall bind the carrier for any 
shortage or damage that may appear therein, and when notation is 
made upon the bill of lading or receipt of such evidence, the burden of 
proof that the shortage or damage occurred after the shipment left 
the carrier's possession, shall be upon such carrier. 

2. The division superintendent will be responsible to the 
General Office of the Bureau of Education and will account 
to it for all of the property in his division. In like man- 
ner, the supervising teacher or the principal of a special 
school will be responsible to the division superintendent for 
the property in his chari]:e, the subordinate teachers being 
responsible to the supervising teacher or principal of such 
special school 

II. REQUISITIONS. 

3. As a rule not more than one requisition for general 
supplies should be made during any one quarter by each 
division superintendent, supervising teacher, or principal 
authorized to make requisitions. Where requisitons are not 
submitted, the division superintendent will be able to deter- 
mine what supplies are needed in any district, provided 
his property records are up to date. In determining the 
amounts of property to be sent out by him, the superin- 
tendent will be governed by these records and by his knowl- 
edge of the school attendance in each district. Requisitions 
by division superintendents on the General Office should be 
submitted on Form No. XIII, revised, in triplicate. 

III. SHIPMENTS. 
BiUs of liaditig. 

4. When bills of lading (General Form 9- A) are made out 
by a shipping officer the original copy is given to the trans- 
portation company; the duplicate is mailed to the officer to 
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whom the property is shipped, and the triplicate is retained 
by the shipper. Before the consignee signs the bills of 
lading, he should check the shipment, as his signature re- 
lieves the transportation company of responsibility. (See 
67, Act 1792.) In case of a discrepancy, notation to that 
effect must be made on the original and duplicate copies of 
the bill of lading when being signed. Both copies of bill of 
lading should be signed, the original being returned to the 
transportation company and the duplicate sent to the office 
that shipped the supplies. (See instructions on back of 
bill of lading.) 

Checking Supplies Before Signing Receipts. 

6. As soon as supplies are received the cases should be 
opened and the packer's lists, found therein, compared with 
the contents. When count has been made, the supplies may 
be issued in the manner hereinafter described. (See par- 
agraphs 30 afnd 35.) The packer's lists will be held by the 
division superintendent until invoice receipts covering the 
shipment are received. 

Invoice Receipts From the General Office. 

6. Supplies will be charged to the division superintendent 
by invoice receipts rendered in duplicate. If the packer's 
lists mentioned in paragraph 5 are found to be correct as 
to the number of articles in the shipment, and they check 
with the invoice receipts, the division superintendent will 
sign both of the invoice receipts, returning the original to 
the General Office and retaining the duplicate for his own 
files. No invoice receipt should be held in the division 
office for more than thirty days without notifying the Gen- 
eral Office. From his retained copy, the division superin- 
tendent will make the proper entries on his property account 
cards (Form 100) , debiting himself with the property shown 
on the receipt. If the invoice receipts do not check with the 
property received, they should not be corrected by the receiv- 
ing office, but should be returned to the General Office un- 
signed and unchanged in any way, and accompanied by a 

104468 11 
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statement from the division superintendent setting forth the 
facts as to the shortage or the surplus. In such case, the 
required entries on the face of the property cards (Form 
100) will be delayed until directions as to adjustment have 
been received from the General Office. 

SAIiE OP SUPPLIES. 

The Commission Authorizes Sales. 

7. Under date of July 6, 1906, the Philippine Commission 
adopted the following resolution : 

Be it resolved f That, from and after the first day of July, nineteen 
hundred and six, the Director of Education be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to sell to public-school students, through such employees 
of the Bureau as he may designate as agents, schoolbooks and supplies 
at such prices as may be fixed by the Director of Education and 
approved by the Secretary of Public Instruction, the money received 
from such sales to be covered into the Insular Treasury to the 
credit of the appropriation for the purchase of schoolbooks and sup- 
plies for the Bureau of Education and to be hereafteV available for 
the purchase of additional books and supplies as they may become 
necessary. 

Under this authority the following regulations relative to 
the sale of supplies are made and published herein for the 
guidance of superintendents and teachers: 

Buperlnteiidcnts and Authorized Teacliers May Sell Supplies. 

8. Division superintendents are hereby authorized to sell 
to pupils of the public schools, books and supplies furnished 
by the Bureau of Education at the prices listed in the regular 
Bureau of Education Price List of School Books and General 
Supplies. (See pp. 211-230.) Supervising teachers and 
principals may be designated by division superintendents to 
act as their agents in the sale of schoolbooks and supplies. 
Under this arrangement, division superintendents will as- 
sume all responsibility for the correctness of accounts. 
Monthly report must be made covering sales of supplies. 
(See par. 16.) 

9. If purchases are made by mail, the purchaser must pay 
the necessary postage in addition to the regular price of the 
article bought. 
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10. All prices must be taken from the Bureau of Education 
Price List of School Books and General Supplies. In case 
of supplies "lost and paid for" (see par. 18), where the price 
does not appear in the published list, the superintendent 
shall add 10 per cent to the cost price shown on the invoice 
receipts on which the articles were charged unless the divi- 
sion superintendent has special authority for sales at re- 
duced prices. 

Stamping and Numbering Boolis Sold. 

11. Every book sold under this authority must have 
stamped or written on the inside of the front cover the fol- 
lowing : 

Sold to 

Sold by 

Date 

Oincial Receipts. 

12. Official receipts (General Form 13-A) will, as here- 
tofore, be furnished each division office upon requisition. 
This form is the only form of receipt, covering sales, author- 
ized by the Government. Each official receipt covering 
books sold or lost should be a complete record of the trans- 
action, showing, besides the name and address of the pur* 
chaser, the title and price of each book purchased. 

13. Receipts for the sale of other supplies will specify the 
name and address of the purchaser, the name of article, unit 
price, quantity, and total price. 

14. Division superintendents will be required to account 
for each numbered receipt blank (Form 13-A) in accordance 
with the printed instructions on the cover of each book of 
receipts. In case a mistake in filling the receipt prevents 
its use, the word "canceled" should be written across the 
face of the three forms, original, duplicate, and triplicate, 
and the canceled original and duplicate should^be forwarded 
with the regular report of sales. (See par. 16.) The 
triplicate will be retained in the division office. 
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lawoice of Funds From Book Sales. 

18. Money i^ceived by division superintendents for school 
proi^rty sold or lost will be invoiced monthly on General 
Form 28--A in duplicate direct to the Insular Treasurer, 
Manila. If it be more convenient, the cash can be exchanged 
with the provincial treasurer for a check drawn in favor of 
the division superintendent, indorsed, with date, by the latter 
to the Insular Treasurer, Manila, when the funds are in- 
voiced. Money collected from sales must be invoiced to the 
Treasurer and reported on the account current (General 
Form 28-A) for the month in which the sales were made, 
and no balance due the Government should be carried. 

Accounting for Proceeds of Book Sales. 

16. Monthly statements must be rendered by the division 
superintendent to the Insular Auditor through the General 
Office on General Form 28~A (account current) in duplicate, 
with one copy of General Form 12-A (abstract of receipts) , 
and General Form 13-A (the duplicate official receipts). 
I'he General Form 28-A must be accompanied by Bureau 
of Education Form 103 in duplicate, signed by the division 
property clerk and approved by the division superintendent. 
The items appearing on the above-mentioned report should 
be arranged alphabetically under the subheadings of "Books" 
and "Supplies." 

Nora A.^ — General Form 28-A is a form combining both invoice 
of funds and account current. Five (5) complete copies must 
be executed by the division superintendent, two (2) of which 
are to accompany the funds direct to the Insular Treasurer (see 
par. 15), two (2) copies to be forwarded to the General Office 
(see par. 16), and one (1) copy to be retained in the division 
office. 

Note B. — Form 103 must be executed in triplicate, two copies 
to be forwarded to the Greneral Office and one copy to be re- 
tained in the division office. 

17. The triplicate copy of the Form 103 will serve as a 
voucher for the credit entry on the Division Superintendent's 
J'orm 100. 

18. Sales made by teachers must be reported monthly to 
the division superintendent by letter, accompanied by the 
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money covering the sales, and the required data for the 
official receipt. (Pars. 12 and 13.) (Money derived from 
such sales must under no circumstances he combined with 
personal funds hut must he kept entirely separate.) The 
division superintendent will then issue receipt for this prop- 
erty on division Form No. 101 (his own form) in favor of 
the teacher concerned, in the same manner as if the prop- 
erty involved had actually been returned to the superin- 
tendent. (Par. 29.) The original of Form No. 13~A cover- 
ing the sale will then be sent to the teacher who will take 
credit on the face of his cards, (Forms 100). Books and 
supplies lost, for which cash payment is made direct to the 
division superintendent, will be treated in the same manner 
es if sold, notation being made on General Form 13~A "Lost 
and paid for.*' 

Keeping the Property Accounts. 

19. Opening entries. — (a) The balances from the last 
year's cards (Form 100) will be used as the opening entries 
en the division superintendent's cards for the new school 
year. These entries must agree with the cards in the Gen- 
eral Office, Manila. An inventory of property, as per ac- 
counts in the General Office, will be furnished each division 
in January, or upon request in case of a contemplated change 
of superintendent. 

(6) Division superintendents will hereafter furnish each 
teacher directly responsible to them for property, with a 
statement of all books and supplies charged to the teacher's 
account. This statement should be rendered between Octo- 
ber 1 and December 31 of each year. It should be accom- 
panied by a letter directing the teacher to check the state- 
ment and adjust all discrepancies, either overages or short- 
ages, with the division superintendent. 

(c) At the close of each school year, the last week in 
March or the first week in April, the division superintendent 
will check the property account of each teacher, directly re- 
sponsible to him, furnish the teacher with a statement giv- 
ing the result of the check and make all necessary adjust- 
ments immediately. This applies to all teachers whether 
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or not they retain possession of the property during the long 
vacation. 

Keeping the Property Accounts in the Office of the Supervising 
Teaclier or Principal. 

20. The face of the property account card (Form 100) 
will show the amount of property for which the teacher 
keeping the form is accountable. The reverse side or back 
will show the distribution of the property. A set of these 
cards is designed to last one year. All entries on Form 
100 will be made from Form 101. 

21. The record on the property account cards of the 
supervising teacher or principal is commenced at the be- 
ginning of the school year, by entering on the faces of 
the cards all the property, whether it is found to be on hand 
or not, that is shown on the inventory furnished the super- 
vising teacher or principal by the division superintendent. 
This entry should be accompanied by the property voucher 
number ; namely, the serial number of the property voucher 
accompanying the inventory. By the act of making this 
entry on his cards to include shortages, the teacher will not 
be held to assume responsibility for such shortages. (For 
the procedure in case of shortages, see pars. 34 to 38, in- 
clusive.) 

22. In recording property received from a higher office or 
on hand, the name of each article will be written on the line 
provided for it at the head of the card. This name should be 
strictly adhered to in all transactions. The date and num- 
ber of voucher will be entered in the proper column and the 
amount received, or on hand, entered in the debit column. 
Vouchers covering property shipped out of a supervising 
district or special school, or dropped are entered in the 
credit column. 

23. The back of each card indicates the distribution of the 
property shown on the face of the card, and is used by the 
higher officer for recording the property in the hands of 
subordinate officers. The name of the school, appears in 
the left-hand column, and opposite the name is shown the 
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quantity with which the teacher is charged. The "V" 
signifies ''voucher" and indicates the line upon which are 
placed the serial numbers of the different property vouch- 
ers covering transactions with the school or teacher. The 
"Q'' indicates the line upon which will appear the "quanti- 
ties" or amounts appearing on each property voucher (Form 
101), debiting or crediting the school. All entries on this 
line should appear directly below the serial voucher number 
pertaining to the transaction. 

24. Entries (after the first) showing issues to a school or 
teacher will be preceded by a plus sign ( + ) and entries 
showing supplies returned or dropped will be preceded by a 
minus sign ( — ). After each transaction a total must be 
struck. The first line on this card illustrates the manner 
of making the entries. 

25. Records properly kept on the property account cards 
will show at any time just what property has been received 
by the supervising teacher, how and in what quantities 
supplies have been issued by him, what supplies have been 
returned or dropped, and the amount of each article on 
hand. This form must be kept with absolute accuracy. 

26. At the end of the school year the supervising teacher 
will forward his full set of property account cards (Form 
100) showing all property transactions in his district for 
that school year, together with all the papers pertaining to 
property (vouchers and inventory) to the division super- 
intendent. The account for each new school year will be 
opened on a new set of property account cards (Form 100). 

ADJUSTMENT OF CHANGES IN PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY. 
The Use of Form 101. 

27. Form 101 will be used as a receipt and voucher in every 
case of transfer of property. It should also be used for 
certificates of property consumed, and, when supported by 
affidavits approved by the Governor-General, to cover prop- 
erty lost. Separate Form 101 must be rendered to cover 
each kind of transaction. 
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Issues. 

28. All supplies will be issued by the division superintend- 
ent and by the supervising teacher on the property voucher 
(Form 101) . This form is in triplicate, bound in the shape 
of a book, and should be serially numbered in the office of 
the superintendent. After making the necessary entries 
on this form, the original and duplicate should be torn 
out and sent to the teacher receiving the supplies listed on 
them and the proper entry (see par. 22) made on Form 100 
from the stub. The teacher after checking the supplies 
received with this list, will sign both copies, if correct, re- 
turn the original to the issuing officer, and retain the dupli- 
cate for his own record. The original will be filed by the 
issuing officer. 

Property Keturned. 

29. When property is returned to the division superintend- 
ent the teacher returning the same will send with the ship- 
ment a letter listing all the property so returned, care being 
exercised to list the property correctly. The division sup- 
erintendent will check the shipment against this letter, and 
if found correct, he will issue on his Form 101 a receipt in 
favor of the teacher concerned, using the following formula : 
"I certify that the following property has been returned by 
(name) (district) to the division superintendent.*' The 
original of this voucher will be sent to the teacher and the 
duplicate will remain with the division superintendent's 
records. Proper entries covering this transaction will be 
made on Form 100 both by the teacher and by the division 
superintendent. Property returned to the supervising 
teacher by a subordinate will be receipted for on Form 101 
by the supervising teacher, the original copy being given to 
the teacher returning the property and the proper entry 
made on Form 100. (Par. 20.) 

30. A transfer of a quantity of supplies from one super- 
vising district or special school to another will appear (on 
paper) as if supplies had been returned to the division 
superintendent and reissued by him to another district or 
school. The teacher transferring the supplies will make up 
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a provisional receipt on any ordinary paper and will send 
the same in triplicate to the transferee for signature, who 
upon signing same will retain the triplicate and return the 
original and duplicate to the transferrer. The transferrer 
will then forward the duplicate of this provisional receipt 
to the division superintendent, who will then issue receipt 
for this property on his Form 101 in favor of the transfer- 
rer in the same manner as if the property had actually been 
returned to the office of the division superintendent, noting 
on said receipt the following words : "Direct transfer from 
(district) to (district)." At the same time the division 
superintendent will make out a receipt on his Form 101 
against the transferee for the same property and will send 
the original and duplicate to him for signature, noting on 
said receipt the following words : '^Received by direct trans- 
fer from (district) .'' 

31. If a supervising teacher lends supplies to another dis- 
trict on memorandum receipt, he will do so at his own risk, 
as the division superintendent may disallow it when the 
teacher's account is being settled. The transfer of supplies 
from one district or special school to another must have the 
previous approval of the division superintendent. 

32. As indicated above, the division superintendent will 
ordinarily issue supplies to teachers and principals only. 
He is at liberty, however, in his discretion, to lend books to 
other teachers or temporarily to other Government officers 
on memorandum receipt, using therefor property voucher 
(Form 101). This memorandum receipt will be entered on 
the back of the superintendent's account cards opposite the 
name of the person to whom the book is loaned. The divi- 
sion superintendent will receipt for property returned to 
him on Form 101, retaining the duplicate and returning the 
signed original to the person returning the property. Pro- 
per entries covering this transaction will be made on Form 
100 by the division superintendent. 

Property Returned to the General Office. 

33. When property is returned by the division superintend- 
ent to the General Office, Government bill of lading is 
made out in prescribed manner and the duplicate forwarded 
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to the General Office together with a Form 101 in duplicatej 
listing the supplies returned under the same names as car- 
ried on the division superintendent's account. This Form 
101 will serve as a memorandum from which the General 
Office will make out Invoice Receipts crediting the division. 
These Invoice Receipts will serve as the superintendent's 
authority for dropping those supplies. 

Inventories and Property Transfers Upon Changes of Station. 

34. The departing teacher. -^Y^h^n a supervising teacher 
or principal makes transfer of his property responsibility by 
reason of change of station, separation from the service, or 
for vacation, he will turn over all school property, including 
all live receipts for property issued, to an officer of the Gov- 
ernment to be designated by the division superintendent, 
securing itemized receipts in quadruplicate — one copy for 
himself, one copy for the person receiving the property, and 
the other two for the higher office to which the official mak- 
ing a transfer is directly responsible. Such higher office 
will check the property shown on this receipt with the prop- 
erty charged against the said official, and a statement of 
clearance or of the amount of his shortage will be given him. 
In the case of supervising teachers, property in the hands 
of their immediate subordinates shall be clearly indicated 
on this receipt together with the names of such subordinates 
and the amount of property for which each is responsible, 

35. Where, for any reason, a supervising teacher is obliged 
to turn over his property without waiting for directions 
from his division superintendent as to who should take over 
the same, he shall leave his property in the hands of one of 
the following officers, named in the order of preference, 
securing the usual receipt therefor : An American teacher, 
an Insular Filipino Teacher, a municipal teacher, a munic- 
ipal treasurer, or the municipal president. In case it be 
the municipal treasurer, or the municipal president, good 
and sufficient reason must be given therefor and an affidavit 
by the departing teacher to the effect that the property was 
actually checked by the receiving officer, must accompany 
the receipt. 
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36. The incoming teacher, — ^When a supervising teacher 
or a principal of a special school assumes a new station, he 
will be furnished by the division superintendent with a 
complete list, in duplicate, of all school property in the 
district or school with receipts from those who are respon- 
sible for it. This duplicate list will be accompanied by a 
property voucher (Form 101), also in duplicate (in order 
to give the transaction a distinctive number) which will 
read as follows : "I certify that the following property has 
been received by me," and below: ^'Property shown on in- 
ventory for supervising district of 

date 191 , attached hereto/' 

37. It should be the first duty of the new supervising 
teacher or principal on arrival at station to check the re- 
ceipts turned over to him by the division superintendent, 
with the property he actually finds on hand, including that 
on receipts from subordinate teachers. If no shortage of 
property is found, the teacher will sign the property voucher 
(Form 101) accompanying the inventory. The original 
voucher and one copy of the inventory will be returned to 
the division superintendent, and the duplicate voucher and 
the other copy of the inventory will be retained by the 
teacher for his own record. 

Shortages. 

38. In case there be a shortage in the property at the sta- 
tion, the teacher will immediately prepare affidavits in 
quadruplicate, stating the circumstances and securing other 
affidavits from the person who is responsible for the sup- 
plies. He shall also make notation of the shortage on the 
copy of the inventory furnished him by the division super- 
intendent, and on Form 101 which accompanies same, and 
shall forward both affidavits, the inventory and Form 101 
to the division office. 

Overages. 

39. Should overages be found, they will be taken up by the 
teacher and reported to the division superintendent on Form 
101 as "Found at station." 
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Found At BtMUon* 

40. The division superintendent will report monthly on 
Form 101, in duplicate, to the General Office any overages 
(see par. 39) as **Found at station." The General Office 
will use this form as a charge against his account. Neither 
copy of Form 101 will be returned to the division superin- 
tendent. The division superintendent will charge himself 
with these supplies from his triplicate copy of Form 101. 

THE DROPPING OF PROPERTY. 
Property Consumed or liost. 

41. (a) Certain common school supplies, namely, blotters, 
chalk, crayon, ink, lead pencils, slate pencils, pens, pads, 
paper, and copy books when issued in reasonable quantities 
for class-room work, may be regarded as consumed. 

(b) Drawing books are to be used merely as model books, 
and under no circumstances is any drawing work to be done 
in them by pupils or teachers. They are to be carefully 
preserved from year to year for the use of successive clas- 
ses. (See Circular No. 89, s. 1909.) 

(c) Division superintendents are authorized to issue 
composition books in a quantity not to exceed four per year 
to each teacher in the division for official work. These 
books are considered permanent records of the schools to 
which they pertain and not the personal property of the 
teacher. They are to be deposited with the records of the 
school. (See Circular No. 67, s. 1910.) 

(d) No hyloplates are dropped from the property records 
of the Bureau of Education until they are rendered unserv- 
iceable. The fact of their being attached permanently to a 
school building is not sufficient grounds for dropping them 
from the teacher's property account. 

(e) All publications for which the Bureau of Education 
subscribes are supposed to be preserved in the offices of divi- 
sion superintendent or supervising teachers. 

42. On the 20th day of the months of June, September, 
December, and March the supervising tocher will certify 
to the division superintendent on Form 101„ in duplicate, 
the supplies that have been consumed (expended) in the 
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schools under his jurisdiction during the previous three 
months, proper entry on Form 100 being made by the teach- 
er at the time he submits the report. This report will be 
accompanied by the certificate required by paragraph 66. 
Neither copy of Form 101 will be returned to the supervis- 
ing teacher, but the superintendent will notify the teacher 
by letter of the action taken. 

43. The original copy of the supervising teacher's quarter- 
ly report of property consumed (Form 101), if approved by 
the division supei^intendent, notation to that effect being 
made on the face of the Form 101, will be forwarded by him 
to the General Office as a voucher to the abstract of prop- 
erty consumed (Form 102). Any expended supplies re- 
maining on hand in any district at the close of the school 
year should be taken up and reported to the division sup- 
erintendent on Form 101 as "Surplus from school year '* 

(See par. 39 for procedure.) 

Shortages. 

44. For shortages found by the incoming teacher see par- 
agraph 38. In case of shortages found in shipments from 
division superintendent, action similar to that described in 
paragraph 4 should be taken, provided the shipment was 
made by a bill of lading. The question of adjusting should 
be taken up immediately with the division superintendent. 

Relief From Property Lost. 

45. In conformity with section 49, Act No. 1792, the In- 
sular Auditor requires that clairtis for losses should be 
submitted to the General Office, through the division super- 
intendent, within one month after losses occur, and they 
must then be forwarded to the Governor-General for his 
approval before relief can be granted. (As a rule the ap- 
proval of the Insular Auditor is sufficient.) 

Form of Request for Relief. 

46. The request for relief from property destroyed, stolen, 
lost, or carried away without authority, must be accompa- 
nied by an affidavit. Where there has been a possibility of 
its being returned and efforts made to accomplish same and 



a period of more than one month has elapsed from the date 
on which the property actually disappeared, an explanation 
should be included. An affidavit should state the following 
facts: 

(a) Provisions made to safeguard the property. 

(6) Manner of disappearance. 

(c) The actual date on which its absence was first noted. 

(d) Efforts put forth to recover same. 

(e) Date on which the property was given up as irrevoc- 
ably lost. 

Separate affidavits must be submitted to cover consumable 
and nonconsumable property. 

Supplementary affidavits of disinterested parties must be 
secured whenever possible. 

47. An affidavit should not be submitted without full 
consideration as to whether the reasons given are valid 
ones. The person responsible for property lost or de- 
stroyed through lack of proper care on his part will be 
held for the money value of same. If loss is due to care- 
lessness on the part of a pupil the pupil should pay ; if to 
carelessness on the part of the teacher in charge, that teach- 
er should pay ; if to carelessness on the part of supervising 
teacher in permitting the losses, the supervising teacher 
should pay for same; and if to carelessness on the part of 
the division superintendent, he should pay. 

48. Two of the most important parts of an affidavit are 
the statements showing what effort was made to safeguard 
the property from loss, and what action has been taken to 
recover same. 

49. Affidavits should be neatly executed in quadruplicate 
(see form in back of this book) a space being left after each 
item for the insertion of the money value by the division of 
property supply and audit of the General Office. No prices 
should be placed on these affidavits in the office of the divi- 
sion superintendent. 

Review of Affidavits. 

60. Division superintendents should carefully review each 
affidavit forwarded to the General Office to see that it is in 
proper form and so fully covers the circumstances of the 
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case that no question may be raised as to the actual loss of 
the property at the time and place and in the manner de- 
scribed. Affidavits which simply state that property has 
disappeared or was lost in transit from one room or building 
to another should never be submitted. In reviewing affi- 
davits, the division superintendent should make sure that 
the names of the articles are the same as those appearing 
in his account with the General Office. (See par. 6.) 

51. Three copies of the affidavit are to be forwarded to 
the division superintendent who will, in turn, transmit two 
copies to the General Office with his approval noted on each 
copy. After review in the General Office these two copies 
will be transmitted to the Insular Auditor for his action. 
Upon receipt of the approved affidavit from the General 
Office, the division superintendent will make out Form 101, 
giving credit to the responsible teacher. He will then take 
credit on his own account on his next Form 102, using the 
approved affidavit as a subvoucher to Form 101. 

Accountability for Property on Allldavits. 

52. If, when a teacher is leaving a division, executive 
approval has not been received by the division superintend- 
ent for dropping certain school property for which the 
teacher is responsible, the division superintendent should 
furnish the Director of Education with a certified list of the 
property, in order that a suspension of the correct money 
value of the supplies may be placed on the salary of the 
teacher. These supplies will remain charged against the 
division superintendent's account until notice is received 
from the General Office. In case of a deduction from the 
salary of a teacher for supplies lost, a copy of the special 
order, covering this deduction, will be furnished the division 
superintendent, on the face of which a statement of the 
procedure to be followed is given. 

Special Orders. 

53. Special orders from the General Office authorizing 
deductions from salaries of teachers or others to cover pay- 
ment for property lost for which the responsible party has 
not made direct payment to the division superintendent 
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in the regular way (see par. 18) shall be treated by the 
divisioB superintendent as authority to drop the property 
on the special order as a voucher. No further report 
as to this credit is required by the General Office. (See 
instructions on special order.) Upon receipt of the special 
order by the superintendent he will make out Form 101, 
crediting the supervising teacher or teacher with the prop- 
erty paid for, forwarding the original of the Form 101, 
with a copy of the Special order, to the teacher. 

The Cvoncleinnatioii of Supplies. 

54. Consumable property — ^that is, books and supplies 
marked with an asterisk (*) — in the Bureau of Education 
Price List of School Books and General Supplies — in the 
hands of teachers, when rendered unfit for use, may be con- 
demned and destroyed by the division superintendent, and 
upon his certificate on the face of the Form 101 of the 
teacher as follows : 

I certify that I have personally witnessed the destruction of this 
unserviceable consumable property. 

(Signed) 

Division Superintendent 

the General Office will relieve him of responsibility for it. 
This statement must be upon Form 101 from the teacher's 
property voucher book, signed by the supervising teacher 
or the person responsible for the property. 

88. At the time of destroying supplies, the division super- 
intendent will take up the original and duplicate copies of 
Form 101, and give the supervising teacher credit for same. 
The teacher will take credit on his cards. Any valuable 
pages of books to be destroyed may be torn out prior to 
destruction and given to pupils. 

86. Unserviceable supplies of whatever nature in the direct 
custody of the division superintendent may be condemned 
only by the action of an agent of the Bureau of Audits, 
with the exception of consumable office supplies expended 
by the division superintendent. 

87. When nonconsumable supplies are rendered unfit for 
further use, the division superintendent will collect them at 
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a point convenient for inspection, preferably the division 
office, make a list in quadruplicate on General Form 17~A 
and request the action of the district auditor. By his letter 
of March 31, 1910 to the Director of Education, the Insular 
Auditor authorized the division superintendent to make 
direct requests upon District Auditors and other duly de* 
signated agents of the Bureau of Audits to take action upon 
unserviceable school property without previous approval 
of the General Office. (See Bureau of Education Circular 
No. 56, s. 1910.) 

58. Supplies collected from teachers in accordance with 
the preceding paragraph will be treated on paper as "prop- 
erty returned" to the division office. (See par. 29.) 

59. After the district auditor has disposed of the unserv- 
iceable supplies collected, and the papers relating to the 
inspection thereof have been sent through regular channels, 
approved, and returned to the division superintendent, he 
may take credit for the same on his next Form 102. 

Abstract of Property Consumed (Form 102). 

60. This report, which must be rendered quarterly by the 
division superintendent, should include reports as follows, 
each of which must bear the approval of the superintendent 
on its face: 

(1) Supervising teacher's report (Form 101) of common 
school supplies consumed the previous three months. 

(2) Supervising teacher's report (Form 101) showing 
consumable supplies rendered unfit for use which have 
been condemned and destroyed by the division superin- 
tendent. (See par. 54.) 

(3) Superintendent's Form 101 for supplies lost, stolen, 
or destroyed covered by affidavits, only after said affidavits 
have been passed upon and approved by the Governor- 
General and Insular Auditor. 

(4) Superintendent's Form 101 covering office supplies 
and stationery consumed in his office during the said quar- 
ter. 

(5) Superintendent's Form 101 for inventory and in- 
spection report (Form 17-A) showing nonexpendable prop- 

104468 12 
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erty destroyed, as per certificate of inspector, only after 
said report has been approved by the Auditor at Manila, 

(6) All other reports included on Form 102 must show 
special authority from the General Office for such action. 
No money values should be placed on this report by the divi- 
sion superintendent as this will be done in the General 
Office. 

61. The Form 102 will be accompanied by a property 
voucher (Form 101) to give the transaction a serial number 
which will read as follows: 

I certify that the following property has been consumed (and lost) 

in the division of quarter ending 

191 

As per abstract (Form 102) attached. 

And on space provided for it on the brief of abstract (Form 
102) will be entered, for the purpose of identification, the 
serial number of such property voucher (Form 101) . 

62. The certificate required by paragraph No. 66 must 
also accompany the Form 102. Upon receipt of approval 
by letter or postal from the General Office, the superintend- 
ent may take credit on his cards. The Form 102 must 
be accompanied by the originals only of Form 101 and the 
above-mentioned special vouchers. 

63. If the division superintendent will check the items on 
his Form 102 and all other reports with his cards showing 
accountability to the Director of Education, before forward- 
ing, all possibility of error in title and amounts will be 
avoided and no over credits allowed to creep in. Care must 
be exercised to use the same names and units of measure- 
ment as are given on the invoice receipts from the General 
Office. 

64. The Dire ctor of Education may suspend payment of 
salary to divi.s:rn superintendent or teacher for neglect to 
render reports p* omptly. 

ERRORS IN ACCOUNTS. 

65. Very frc quently shortages and overages in property 
accounts, especially among new teachers, are caused by not 
sufficiently emphasizing the responsibility attached to the 
care of property. No feeling of haste or desire to get school 
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work moving should influence an official to make issues with 
the intention of making the proper record to cover the 
transaction at a more favorable moment. Entries should 
be made when property is issued or returned. They should 
never be deferred from any feeling of lack of time, nor be 
dispensed with because the supplies are for temporary use 
and are to be returned in a day or two. 

66. At least as often as once in three months teachers 
responsible for property should verify their records by 
checking the balances shown on their account cards with 
the property in the storeroom. The teacher must forward 
to the division superintendent with his quarterly report 
of property consumed the following certificate, which will 
be retained permanently in the office of the division super- 
intendent : 

I certify that within ten days preceding the date of this report I 
have checked the property in my storeroom as required by paragraph 
66 of the Service Manual, and that all property for which I am 
responsible within the meaning of said Service Manual, and which is 
not herein reported as consumed or lost, is in my storeroom or is 
covered by valid receipts. 

REGISTRATION AND CARE OF SCHOOIi SUPPIjIES. 

67. Before books are distributed each should be carefully 
stamped on the inside cover page and on page 33 with the 
following form : 

Book No 

Property of the Bureau of Education. In the division of 

District of 

These books will be numbered, either in the division office 
or by the supervising teacher, as the superintendent may 
direct. All books of the same kind should be numbered 
serially for each supervising district or special school or for 
the entire division. This numbering of books is not for the 
records of either the division superintendent or the super- 
vising teacher, howevei:, but for the class-room teacher in 
entering his records of issues on pupil's receipt slip (Form 
106) and Record Form 1 (school register). 

68. The supervising teacher will see that no book goes into 
the hands of any pupil until the book is numbered and the 
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form noted in paragraph 67 stamped or written on the 
inside of the front cover and on pa&e 33. The clerical work 
involved may be accomplished with the assistance of the 
subordinate teachers of the district. 

Supplies In Stock. 

69. Supplies in the storeroom should be kept neatly 
stacked, and should be frequently looked over to see that they 
continue free from ravages of ants, cockroaches, or other 
vermin. 

Issues to Pupil. 

70. Each pupil to whom books are issued by a classroom 
teacher must receipt for them on the pupiFs receipt slip 
(Form 106) a form for which accompanies this circular. 
An index of such issues may be kept in the column of **Re- 
marks'' in Record Form I (public-school register) opposite 
the numbers of the books he has been issued. Upon return 
of the books, the slip should be given to the pupil and the 
proper entry made in Form I to indicate that the pupiFs 
responsibility has ceased. 

71. Blotters, rulers, lead pencils, pens, penholders, ink, 
slates, and slate pencils should not be issued by the class- 
room teacher but should be distributed when needed and 
carefully collected and counted when the class is through 
with them. There must be no variation from this rule, ex- 
cept with the approval of the division superintendent. 

Covering luid Care of Books. 

72. When a book is issued to a pupil, he must be required 
to put a paper, cloth, or woven cover on it at once. Pupils 
should be required to keep their books clean and free from 
writing of any sort. No objection is made, however, to a 
pupil writing his name on the inside of the front cover. 
The teacher should see that old books are cleaned as com- 
pletely as possible by the pupils to whom they are issued. 
He should also see that books are not misused,, and any 
books not properly covered and cared for should be taken 
up. Supervising teachers will see that class-room teachers 
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enforce these rules, and division superintendents in visiting 
class-rooms will give their constant personal attention to 
the preservation of school property. 

Safeguarding Supplies and Texts. 

73. It is the duty of the supervising teacher, under the 
direction and advice of the division superintendent, to guard 
with the utmost care against the theft or loss of supplies 
and texts. If they can not be made secure in the school 
buildings they must be stored elsewhere. Provision should 
be made for the construction of strong bookcases at munici- 
pal expense, and all property not* actually in use should be 
kept locked up, (The action of the General Office in cases 
of loss of property not properly safeguarded is discussed in 
paragraph 47 under the heading **Losses.") In case the 
above regulations have not been strictly followed, no 
request for relief from loss of supplies or texts will receive 
the approval of the General Office. 

THE CARE OF SCHOOIi RECORDS AND OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Official Papers and Records are Government Property. 

74 All official correspondence, official circulars, and prop- 
erty records and accounts are the property of the Govern- 
ment, and are subject to inspection by the proper officials. 
They should be filed in an orderly manner, convenient for 
ready reference. 

Filing Property Records. 

75. Property vouchers. — Each supervising teacher will be 
furnished a supply of property vouchers, envelopes (Form 
105) marked as follows: 

District of 

School 



There should be as many of these envelopes as there are 
schools or teachers to whom property has been issued, and 
one additional envelope for filing vouchers from the division 
superintendent or to him. Originals and duplicates of 
Form 101 should be filed in the envelope of the school to 
which they relate, by the officer whose property they become. 
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76. Accounts cards. — The property account cards (Form 
100) should be arranged alphabetically under two subdivi- 
sions "Books'* and "Supplies" in a filing case or receptacle 
suitable for their preservation and convenient for reference. 

77. It is the duty of the division superintendent to see 
that the directions of the General Office are complied with 
absolutely by every subordinate responsible for property, 
and it is within his discretion to require any additional re- 
ports to be made, or records to be kept which may, in his 
judgment, be necessary for the proper accounting for prop- 
erty or for his own protection; and it shall be his duty to 
check, at least once a year, the property in his division and 
the records pertaining thereto with the records of his own 
office, and with the requirements of this circular, to deter- 
mine the degree of efficiency and accuracy with which the 
supervising teacher handles property matters. The result 
of this check will be preserved in the permanent files of the 
division office in typewritten form. 

EXPENSK OF TKAKSPORTATION OF SCHOOIj SUPPIjIES. 

78. The Insular Auditor has approved the following 
apportionment of property transportation charges to be 
hereafter followed in the General Office in auditing trans- 
portation accounts. 

(1) Transportation from Manila to office of a division 
superintendent, Insular expense. 

(2) Transportation from Manila to any municipality, 
Insular expense. 

(3) Transportation from one division superintendent's 
office to another's, Insular expense. 

(4) Transportation from a municipality to any division 
superintendent's office. Insular expense. 

(5) Transportation from any provincial point to Manila, 
Insular expense. 

(6) Transportation from a division superintendent's of- 
fice to any municipality within his province, except such 
transportation as is incurred from his office to place of 
delivery for shipment by rail or water, municipal expense. 
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(7) Transportation from one municipality to another 
within a province, municipal expense. 

(8) Transportation from division superintendent's office 
to provincial high school, provincial expense. 

(9) Transportation from a division superintendent's of- 
fice to place of distribution to various towns of delivery for 
shipment to a municipality by rail or water, Insular expense. 

The Auditor has advised all district auditors to be guided 
by the above in the review of provincial and municipal 
accounts. 

FORMS USED IN PROPERTY ACCOUNTING. 

1. Government bill of lading (General Form 9-A) , (See 
par. 4.) 

2. Invoice receipts. Bureau of Education (Form 107). 
(See par. 6.) 

3. Inventory of property. Bureau of Education, Form 
108. (See pars. 19 and 34.) 

4. Property account card (Form 100). (See pars. 19 
and 20.) 

5. Property voucher (Form 101). (See par. 28.) 

6. Property voucher envelope for filing Form 101. (See 
par. 75.) 

7. Pupils' receipt slip. Bureau of Education Form 106. 
(See par. 70.) 

8. Affidavits. (See par. 46.) 

9. Inventory and inspection report covering property to 
be inspected by an agent of the Bureau of Audits. (General 
Form 17~A.) (See pars. 56 and 57.) 

10. Quarterly report (abstract of supplies consumed, 
Form 102). (See par. 60.) 

11. Monthly list of sale. Bureau of Education Form 103. 
(See par. 16.) 

12. Official receipt (General Form 13-A). (See pars. 
12 to 14, inclusive.) 

13. Abstract of receipts (General Form 12-A.) (See 
par. 16.) 

14. Account current and invoice of funds (General Form 
28--A). (See pars. 15 and 16.) 
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THE COOPERATION OF EMPIiOYEES. 

79. By carefully following the instructions contained in 
this circular, the keeping of property accounts may be ac- 
complished with the minimum of labor. 

Full cooperation by teachers and school officials will prove 
beneficial to all concerned. 



CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF SCHOOL- 
HOUSES AND CARE OF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 



Various Acts of the Commission made provisions for 
schoolhouse construction, as regards intermediate, second- 
ary and trade schools, but the Bureau of Education did not 
find itself in a position to expand in this respect so as to 
include primary schools in the outlying barrios until Act 
No. 1801 was passed, appropriating one million pesos for 
this purpose. Another bill, Act No. 2029, appropriating 
an additional million pesos for schoolhouse construction has 
recently passed the legislature, effective January 1st, 1912. 
The new Act makes the sum of ^50,000 available each year 
for a period of four years, and contains provisions for a 
maximum allotment of 1^5,000 for a single project. 

Provisions for schoolhouse construction in Non-Christian 
provinces are made in Acts of the Philippine Commission 
making appropriations for such construction. Acts No. 
1961 and No. 1994 carried appropriations to the amount of 
f=94,000 for this purpose. A small portion of this money 
has been allotted to special projects in the acts appropriat- 
ing the money but by far the greater portion of the funds 
appropriated are allotted at the discretion of the Secretary 
of Public Instruction. 

For a list of the Insular appropriations for schoolhouse 
construction since the American occupation, see Appendix 
II. These appropriations have been augmented in all Chris- 
tian provinces by local appropriations, often in excess of the 
Insular funds allotted. 

There is every indication that additional funds will be 
provided to carry on this construction and that every school 
will eventually be housed in a roomy, hygienic, and i^r» 
manent school building of a style of architecture well adapts 
ed to tropical conditions. 

185 
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Teinporary School Buildings. 

For many years to come a large number of schools will 
necessarily have to be housed in temporary quarters because 
of lack of funds with which to construct permanent build- 
ings. Such quarters should, however, be in a condition of ' 
repair so that the prestige of the Bureau of Education may 
not suffer. This important feature is too often neglected. 
A desire on the part of the local officials to open new schools 
and increase the attendance is praiseworthy but should be 
held in check until proper facilities are provided. 

In many cases schools are kept in mere sheds with dirt 
floors, sometimes in ermitas which are still used for religious 
purposes, often in houses occupied by private families, and 
in other buildings entirely unsuitable for school purposes. 
The general office can not approve the permanent contin- 
uance of school in such unsatisfactory buildings. The poor- 
est school building that should be occupied is one made 
entirely of light materials having four walls, a tight roof, 
a firm floor of bamboo or other light materials with sufficient 
floor space to accommodate the number of pupils in attend- 
ance, and which permits sufficient light and air to enter. 
Buildings with dirt floors should not continue to be occupied, 
those with cement floors in which the cement has begun to 
pulverize are even more objectionable, ermitas used for re- 
ligious and school purposes also are undesirable; there is 
no objection to the use of private houses which are not oc- 
cupied, but private houses which are occupied by families 
should not be used for school purposes. Generally speak- 
ing, the use of municipal buildings which are also occupied 
for offices or quarters for the police should not be en- 
couraged. 

It is believed that in view of the precarious state of munic- 
ipal finances, in most of the towns in the Philippines, the 
burden of furnishing temporary houses for school purposes 
should fall on the people of the barrios. They will be able 
in most cases to construct such buildings of light materials 
with little inconvenience to themselves. Wherever pos- 
sible, the use of harigues of good material should be en- 
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couraged so that the building, with necessary repairs from 
time to time, will last a period of years or until it can be 
replaced by a permanent structure. 

Steps should be taken as soon as practicable to remedy 
the situation in barrios that already have schools which are 
not suitably housed. Barrios applying for the establish- 
ment of new schools should be compelled to provide suitable 
schoolhouses before a teacher and supplies are furnished. 
Whenever it is felt that the payment of rent is absolutely 
necessary a formal contract should be secured from the 
owner of the rented property. 

A Permanent Type of Building Needed. 

Experience in schoolhouse construction has compelled 
the Bureau of Education to adopt a definite policy as regards 
permanency. The buildings of a semi-permanent type which 
have been authorized in the past have failed to meet the 
needs of the schools and the funds used in their construction 
were to a great extent wasted for the reason that this type 
of construction is not of a class to resist the ravages of 
insects or withstand the storms of a tropical country. The 
cost of this kind of construction is very great, and towns 
which use all available funds in the construction of buildings 
of this character have the work to do over again in a short 
time. The Bureau takes the stand that, if buildings of a 
permanent character can not be constructed at once, con- 
struction should be delayed until such time as sufficient 
funds are available for buildings that will meet necessary 
requirements. 

The materials required are reenforced concrete and the 
better class of construction timber. A combination of both 
best meets the purpose. The concrete is absolutely proof 
against destructive insects, and combined with superior 
construction timber for the woodwork, the result is a build- 
ing of sufficient strength and durability to fully meet 
requirements. Inferior timber should not be used except 
under conditions where it may be replaced at small cost 
without affecting the general construction. 
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standard Building Plans. 

In order to systematize schoolhouse construction in the 
various parts of the Archipelago, a set of standard plans 
has been adopted, providing for buildings of various sizes 
and suitable to conditions in the tropics. These plans are 
framed on the "unit system" of construction, allowing for 
such additions as will meet the needs of a growing school 
system. 

Buildings constructed under Plans No. 1 and No. 2 contain 
one and two rooms respectively, and are suitable for outlying 
barrios. These buildings are complete and do not admit of 
additions being built to them. They should not be erected 
in places where the number of pupils likely to attend the 
public schools can not be accommodated in the space pro- 
vided. Plan No. 3 provides a suitable building for a central 
barrio in a town where the average school attendance is 
not large. This is the smallest building that should be 
authorized for construction in a central barrio. Plan No. 
6 is a desirable building for a central barrio where the 
average attendance will exceed 200 pupils. This building 
has all the advantages of Plan No. 3, with the additional 
advantage of having an assembly room. It may be enlarged 
almost indefinitely without seriously affecting the light in 
the various rooms. Two-thirds of Plan No. 6 is recom- 
mended for places that will eventually need a larger build- 
ing but have not sufficient funds to construct Plan No. 6 
immediately. Plan No. 7 is similar to Plan No. 6 in general 
construction but provides for a storeroom and office. Plan 
No. 10 is still larger and provides for the construction of a 
building suitable for an intermediate school or a central 
school in a large growing town. This series of buildings 
culminates with Plan No. 15 which is Plan No. 10 with 
additions and is large enough to meet the needs of primary 
schools in large provincial capitals. When completed it 
forms a quadrangle containing 20 class rooms. It may be 
undertaken as a smaller project and completed as funds 
permit. This building offers the best possible solution to 
the problem of schoolhouse construction for primary schools 
in these large towns. Plans No. 4, No. 5, No. 9 and No. 11 
have been abandoned for the reason that the purposes of 
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the bureau are better served with buildings constructed 
under other plans. Trade and Manual Training Schools 
should be constructed according to Plans No. 8 and No. 12. 
Provincial high school buildings have all been constructed 
in accordance with plans and specifications prepared by the 
Consulting Architect. A special plan was prepared for each 
building. All special construction work carried on by the 
Bureau of Education receives similar attention. Such a 
procedure necessarily means a higher cost of construction 
for the reason that it is special and requires a re-adjustment 
of the building forces in each case. 

Cost of Construction. 

There are several factors which enter into the cost of 
construction of this series of buildings, such as, transporta- 
tion facilities, local supply of timber and labor, proximity 
to sand and gravel for concrete construction and for these 
reasons, the cost of construction varies greatly in different 
parts of the islands and the exact amount of money needed 
for the completion of a project can not be determined unless 
local conditions are taken into consideration. An estimate 
should be prepared by the District Engineer before the 
construction papers are submitted. 

An idea may be obtained of the cost of construction by 
consulting the following estimates, which have been sub- 
mitted by representatives of the Bureau of Public Works in 
different parts of the Islands : 

Plan. Cost of constrtictlon. 

No. 1 1^^2,100 to r 2,700 

No. 2 4,200 to 5,300 

No. 3 6,000 to 7,000 

No. 6 12,000 to 13,000 

No. 7 12,000 to 15,000 

No. 10 17,000 to 22,000 

School Sites. 

The following information should be submitted in respect 
to school sites selected for the construction of buildings for 
which Insular aid is requested : 

1. A statement specifying the size and shape of the proposed site, 
preferably a Bureau of Lands* description of survey. 
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2. Location of the proposed building indicated upon a blueprint 
copy of the plan of survey. This blueprint is forwarded at all times 
to the municipality by the Bureau of Lands and may be attached to 
application for Insular aid. 

3. A statement of the topographical features of the proposed site 
with respect to surface and drainage. 

4. Description of soil with special reference to its suitability for 
general school purposes. 

5. Statement showing proximity of the school site to the sea and 
to the public market or to other institutions that may in any way 
be detrimental to the future welfare of the school. 

The Bureau of Education desires to secure sites of at 
least 10,000 square meters for central schools and 5,000 
square meters for barrio schools which receive Insular aid 
except where conditions are most unusual. 

The school site must be large enough to provide for the 
buildings, for ample playgrounds, for baseball and other 
sports, and for school gardening. 

While utility is the chief consideration in the construction 
of school buildings and the laying out of school grounds, 
we should not lose sight of the desirability of so placing 
buildings that they will be pleasing to the sight and will add 
to the general appearance of the town. No schoolhouse can 
be properly displayed on a site which is small and cramped. 
The attendance in our schools will doubtless' continue to 
increase and additional buildings may have to be erected 
and it is well now to keep in mind the necessity of providing 
enough land for future needs. 

Schoolhouses in the past were almost invariably placed 
near the public plaza and often the lots were barely sufficient 
to hold the buildings. These answered fairly well when 
the courses of study did not call for gardening, athletics, 
and industrial work, but they are entirely insufficient now. 
It is still, however, very generally believed that no site is a 
desirable one which does not adjoin the plaza. Many believe 
that the plaza can be used as a garden or playground and 
thus supply the deficiencies of the site. It is only a question 
of time until the plazas will be denied the schools for 
gardening purposes and as soon as the question of improving 
and beautifying the plazas is taken up seriously they will 
probably not be available for baseball and other sports. It 
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is the part of wisdom then to secure adequate sites even if 
at some distance from the plaza. 

Land will perhaps never be cheaper than it is at the 
present time and it is necessary to provide suitable sites 
now before the price of land increases to a higher figure. 
It happens, in many cases, that as soon as a new school 
building is constructed, other houses spring up in the 
vicinity, sometimes in order that the children may attend 
school more conveniently, and in other cases because a 
modem up-to-date school building makes the adjoining lots 
more desirable for building purposes. As soon as buildings 
are constructed about the schoolhouse it makes it impossible 
to secure an extension of the school site except by the pay- 
ment of exorbitant prices. 

It is therefore necessary to provide ample sites while land 
is cheap for the following reasons : 

1. To properly display the building. 

2. To provide space for buildings to be built in the future 
for industrial purposes, or to provide for future increased 
attendance. 

3. To provide space for gardening. 

4. To provide ground for baseball and other sports. 

5. To minimize fire loss by not constructing other build- 
ings near the schoolhouses. 

6. To enable the building to be placed at a distance from 
other houses thus allowing a freer circulation of air, the 
maintenance of sanitary conditions about the school and 
fredom from noises that disturb school work. 

The selection of school sites will hereafter receive very 
close attention and wherever possible the site will be in- 
spected before an allotment from Insular funds is made. 

Title to School Site. 

Insular funds can not be allotted until unquestionable 
ownership has been established by the municipality for the 
site proposed for the building. However, the law permits 
that allotment of Insular funds may be made providing the 
application for registration of the site has been presented to 
and accepted by the Court of Land Registration. 
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The opinion of the provincial fiscal regarding the owner- 
ship of the land in question should accompany the request 
for aid in every case. 

The Basis of Allotment of Insular Funds. 

Under the provisions of Act No, 1801 it becomes necessary 
for the municipalities to show their interest in the up-build- 
ing of the school by providing a suitable site and at least 
one third of the funds necessary for the completion of the 
project. These municipal donations form the basis upon 
which Insular allotment is granted. Donations of labor 
and materials are not desirable for the reason that, in 
estimating the part of the expense which a municipality is 
by law required to bear, the money value of such donations 
is difficult to determine. This kind of construction requires 
trained laborers and often the labor offered is of a class 
that can not be used to advantage. A donation of labor 
can not be accepted without a resolution by the municipal 
council, approved by the provincial treasurer, guaranteeing 
to the credit of the building project sufficient funds to meet 
the payment of the money value of the labor promised. In 
estimating the value of this labor, the current wage per day 
in the locality as certified by the district engineer, shall 
obtain. The fact that so many conditions must necessarily 
be imposed in regard to contributions of labor, makes such 
contributions very questionable from the standpoint of 
economy. Labor as a basis of allotment should not be 
encouraged. 

There is still in existence in various parts of the Islands 
the walls of old stone buildings of the Spanish type. These 
have been turned over in some cases to the schools and ap- 
praised for the purpose of using their valuation as a basis 
for requesting insular allotment. Such a procedure should 
not be encouraged. The Bureau of Education does not care 
to perpetuate a type of building of medieval style of archi- 
tecture and the reconstruction of these massive walls so as 
to fit them for school purposes often costs more than the 
construction of an entirely new building of the same 
dimaisions. 

Practically the only basis for allotment satisfactory in 
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every respect is money which has been deposited with the 
provincial treasurer as a fund to be expended upon the 
project for which aid is being solicited. This may represent 
voluntary contributions from the people of the town or 
money voted for the purpose by the municipal council from 
general or school funds. In the case of voluntary contribu- 
tions, great care should be taken that executive authority 
has been granted for soliciting such contributions before 
the money is collected. Failure to do this will invariably 
result in embarrassing complications. 

It is hardly necessary to state that progress in school- 
house construction depends primarily upon the management 
of municipal finances. The town that spends all its avail- 
able funds for current expenses will do nothing in the way 
of permanent construction except as funds are secured from 
voluntary contributions. These are usually inadequate and 
the result is that no provisions can be made for properly 
housing the schools. Steps should be taken in all towns to 
so administer the funds that a minimum of 20 per cent of 
the revenues may be set aside every year for permanent 
improvements. 

Procedure in Securing Allotment. 

The following instructions are compiled regulations gov- 
erning applications for Insular aid in the construction of 
schoolhouses under the provisions of Act No. 1801 (the 
Gabaldon Bill), as amended by Act No. 1914 as further 
amended by Act No. 1974. 

A. Act of municipal council: 

For the purpose of school construction former municipalities 
and the "poblaciones" of present municipalities are considered 
as "barrios" within the meaning of the law. 

Each application for Insular building aid must be presented 
in the form of a resolution of the municipal council. This re- 
solution will embody the following information: 

1. Statement specifying the particular standard schoolhouso 

plan selected for the proposed building. 

2. Statement of funds, materials, or labor, to be contributed 

locally as a basis for allotment of Insular aid by the 
Secretary of Public Instruction. 

104468 18 
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8. Request for the donation of funds under the provisions of 

Act No. 1801, as amended. 
4. Guarantee of a daily attendance of at least forty pupils. 
The resolution must be accompanied in every case by the 
following papers: 

1. Documents showing that the site of the proposed building 

has been registered in the Court of Land Registration, or 
that application for such registration has been made. 
In event that registration of the school site has not been 
completed the papers must be accompanied by an opi- 
nion of the provincial fiscal attesting the validity of 
the claim of some branch of the government to legal 
possession of the land in question. 

2. Certificates of the division superintendent and supervising 

teacher certifying to a daily attendance in the proposed 
school of not less than forty pupils. 
8. Certificate of the provincial treasurer that the local funds 
appropriated have been transferred to the provincial 
treasurer as a special fund for this building project. 
Note. — Under the provisions of Act No. 1974 buildings may 
now be erected on land belonging to the municipal, provincial, 
or Insular Government, or on such land as may be donated for 
that purpose, or upon public lands expressly reserved for such 
end by the Governor-General. 
B. Local contributions, 

1. Proffers of materials to be donated locally must be supported 

by certification of the district engineer or his duly author- 
ized representative certifying to their value and their 
conformity with the specifications as to class, quality and 
sizes, prescribed by the "Bill of Materials" of standard 
schoolhouses. 

2. Local contributions of labor must be guaranteed by a resolu- 

tion of the municipal council pledging to the credit of the 
building project any municipal funds, school or general, 
to the payment of the money value of the labor promised 
which may not be actually performed at the time required. 
The resolution will further stipulate that in event the un- 
appropriated balance of municipal funds so pledged may 
not be sufficient for the end indicated, any amount still due 
to the building project shall constitute the first charge 
against municipal funds. This resolution must bear the 
approval of the provincial treasurer. 
8. Since the price of unskilled labor varies throughout the Is- 
lands, a resolution of any municipal council guaranteeing 
donations of voluntary labor for a building project must 
be accompanied by a certificate of the district engineer 
covering the cost per diem of unskilled labor in the barrio 
where construction is to be undertaken. 
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C. Plans and specifications. 

1. Plans and specifications shall, in the case of each new project, 

be those prepared by the Bureau of Education. In the event 
of reconstruction or remodeling of an existing building, or 
of new construction on the walls of an existing building, 
compliance will be had with the following instructions. 

2. If the materials contained in ruins are to be offered in whole 

or in part as a municipal contribution such proffer must be 
supported by a certificate of the district engineer covering 
the value of such materials and specifying their sizes, quan- 
tities, and fitness for the new construction contemplated. 
Proposals to reconstruct or remodel existing buildings, or 
to construct a new building on old walls must be accompa- 
nied by a sketch or plan showing the present arrangement 
and dimensions for proposed reconstruction, and a state- 
ment by the district engineer as to the estimated cost of the 
reconstruction projected. 

D. Deposits of money and materiaL 

In all cases where money or materials are to be donated by 
the municipality or barrio, the local funds must be deposited in 
the provincial treasury to the credit of the building project, and 
all materials must be delivered on the building site before allot- 
ment of insular funds can be transferred to the provincial treas- 
ury. Similarly, actual w^ork of construction may not be author- 
ized nor any expenses chargeable to same be incurred, until both 
of the conditions above cited are duly fulfilled. 

E. Payments. 

1. Payments for work done or materials delivered will be made 

upon vouchers approved by the duly authorized repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Public Works and the Divi- 
sion Superintendent of Schools, unless otherwise ordered 
by the Director of Education. 

2. All local contributions of money for building projects must 

be spent before the superintendent may approve payments 
from Insular funds appropriated for such purposes. 

F. Acceptance of buildings. 

The final acceptance of all buildings for whose construction 
apportionments of Insular funds are made, shall rest with the 
Director of Public Works or his duly authorized representative 
unless otherwise directed by the Secretary of Public Instruction. 

G. Transmission papers. 

The original resolution of the municipal council and all neces- 
sary accompanying documents specified under Section A of these 
regulations will be forwarded through the division superintendent 
and the provincial board to the Director of Education. 

The procedure may be summarized as follows : 

1. Secure an adequate school site. 

2. Have a survey made acceptable to the Bureau of Lands 
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and present to the Court of Land Registration the ap- 
plication for registration. 
8. Secure a resolution of the municipal council containing re- 
quest for aid in accordance with instructions. 

4. Attach complete information regarding the site. 

5. Attach certificate of supervising teacher and division 

superintendent of schools as to attendance. 

6. Attach certificate of provincial treasurer regarding de- 

posit of municipal funds. 

7. Attach certificate of provincial fiscal containing his opin- 

ion regarding the ownership of the parcel of land 
proposed for the site. 

8. Attach a certified copy of the resolution by the provincial 

board approving the act of the municipal council. 

9. Attach estimate of cost of the proposed building by the 

representative of the Bureau of Public Works. 
10. The complete papers should finally be carefully checked in 
the office of the division superintendent of schools and 
forwarded by indorsement to the Director of Education. 

^tual Construction Work. 

Schoolhouse construction affects several Bureaus, each 
responsible for its share of the work. Thus, the Bureau of 
Lands surveys the site, and the Court of Land Registration 
grants registered title to the site. The Bureau of Supply 
furnishes the necessary material for the construction and 
the Bureau of Public Works directs the construction. The 
Bureau of Education completes all the preliminaries to 
preparing a school project for construction, distributes the 
funds and authorizes such construction. But under no cir- 
cumstances can it undertake to do any portion of the work 
that properly belongs to some other Bureau except upon 
special authority from the Secretary of Public Instruction in 
cases where the law specifies that allotments shall be made 
by him, and upon special authority from the Governor- 
General in all other cases. Progress in construction is most 
satisfactory when each branch of the Government performs 
its proper function. 

Xiocatlon of Building. 

Before actual construction work is begun, it is obligatory 
on the part of the local representatives of the Bureau of 
Education to see that the building is properly located upon 
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the site provided. This is a matter of great importance and 
construction must not be begun before the building has been 
properly located. 

Several factors enter into the location of the building, the 
principal ones being size, shape, and topography of the 
site; the size of the building to be constructed, and the 
immediate surroundings of the school. It should be the 
aim in every case to locate the building upon a well-drained 
spot so placed as to leave ample space of good proportions 
for play grounds, school garden, lawn, and trees. 

As a rule, the larger the building, the farther it should be 
placed from the street. On a square site approximately 
level- and of standard size, the best location would seem to 
be back from the main street, a distance of one, or one and 
one-half times the frontage of the building and equidistant 
from the lateral sides. This gives ample room at the rear 
of the building for play grounds and garden and allows 
space in front for lawn, walks, and shrubbery. When the 
site is irregular in shape or surface, the problem is more 
difficult. Under these circumstances the location of the 
building must be dictated by good taste and judgment. The 
location of the building should in all cases be indicated upon 
the plan of survey, which is forwarded with the construction 
papers. 

Care and Maintenance of Buildings and Grounds. 

A building when completed is municipal property and it 
becomes the duty of the local authorities to make provisions 
for the care and maintenance of the buildings and site. 
Each year a sum of money equal to about 2 per cent of the 
cc^t of the building should be set aside in the annual estimate 
for this purpose. In the larger schools, a janitor should 
be employed to keep the buildings and surroundings in a 
clean, attractive condition. 

A building, however well constructed, will require con- 
stant attention as regards drainage. Eave-troughs, if not 
provided for in the plan, should be procured at the earliest 
practicable date after the building has been completed, and 
provisions made to carry the water away from the building. 
Under no circumstances should water be permitted to souk 
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into the ground under the building. The grounds should 
be leveled off as soon as possible so that water will not 
gather in pools on the premises and be permitted to stagnate. 

Under no conditions should the pupils be permitted to 
make frescoes or pencil marks on the walls or chip the 
cement work in any way. It is usually an easy matter to 
inculcate sufficient amount of pride in the school to prevent 
vandalism of this sort where a new building has been 
erected. 

As regards the care of the grounds, this may well be 
made a feature for the whole school to take part in. The 
laying out of the lawn, the planting of trees, and the fencing 
may be done by the various classes as exercises in connection 
with gardening and other industrial work. 

As soon as a building is completed steps should be taken 
to have the entire school site surrounded by a good substan- 
tial fence. It is poor economy to spend large sums of money 
for buildings and then leave the premises unprotected from 
goats, hogs and other animals. Under such conditions, 
all attempts to beautify the grounds are useless. Nor 
should the fence be of such a temporary nature that it will 
have to be replaced every year or two. Permancy should 
be the aim in fence building as it is in the construction of 
the schoolhouse itself. 

It is essential that a definite plan for beautifying the 
grounds be made as soon as possible so that the work can 
be conducted upon constructive lines for a number of years. 
Complete records of the plan adopted should be submitted 
to the Division Superintendent of Schools by supervising 
teachers. 

A permanent building of good design and located in the 
midst of clean, well kept, and attractive surroundings is a 
factor in the education of a community, little, if any, less 
potent than class-room instruction. 
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I. 

DIRECTING OFFICIALS. 



SISCRGTABIES OF PUBIilC INSTRUCTION. 

Bernard Moses, March, 1900, to December 31, 1902. 
James F. Smith, January 1, 1903, to September 19, 

1906. 
W. Morgan Shuster, September 28, 1906, to February 28, 

1909. 
Newton W. Gilbert, March 1, 1909, to date. 

G£neraij superintendents, directors of education 
and assistant directors of education. 

Fred W. Atkinson, appointed May 5, 1900; General Superintendent 
of Public Instruction from January 21, 1901 to December 81, 1902. 
Title changed to General Superintendent of Education October 8, 
1902. 

Elmer B. Bryan, principal Manila Normal School, July 1, 1901, 
to December 31, 1902; General Superintendent of Education from 
January 1, 1903, to August 13, 1903. 

David P. Barrows, Superintendent of Schools, September 1, 1900, 
to October 4, 1901; resigned and accepted appointment as Chief, 
Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes. General Superintendent of Educa- 
tion August 14, 1903 to November 27, 1909. Title changed to Di- 
rector of Education October 26, 1905. 

Frank R. White, appointed teacher of English May 15, 1901, deputy 
division superintendent of schools for Tarlac October 1, 1901 to Oc- 
tober 31, 1902; division superintendent of Tarlac November 1, 1902, to 
February 5, 1903; division superintendent of Antique February 6, 
1903, to March 6, 1903; assistant to the General Superintendent of 
Education, March 7, 1903, to October 25, 1905; Second Assistant Di- 
rector of Education October 26, 1905, to November 27, 1909; Di- 
rector of Education from November 28, 1909. 

Gilbert N. Brink, division superintendent of Panay, April 1, 1901, 
to October 31, 1902; division superintendent of Iloilo and Antique 
November 1, 1902, to June 30, 1904; detailed acting assistant to the 
General Superintendent July 1, 1904, to January 81, 1905; Deputy 
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General Superintendent February 1, 1905, to October 25, 1905; First 
Assistant Director of Education October 26, 1905, to November 27, 
1909. 

Frank L. Crone, appointed teacher of English June 5, 1901; divi- 
sion superintendent of Camarines September 14, 1905, to June 16, 
1909; chief clerk of the Bureau of Education June 17, 1909, to Novem- 
ber 29, 1909; Assistant Director of Education from November 30, 
1909. 

Charles H. Magee, appointed teacher of English July 15, 1901; 
division superintendent of Union June 22, 1903, to October 2, 1905; 
division superintendent of Ilocos Sur October 3, 1905, to April 29, 
1907; superintendent of the Philippine School of Arts and Trades 
April 30, 1907, to May 31, 1908; division superintendent of Iloilo June 
1, 1908, to November 29, 1909; Second Assistant Director of Educa- 
tion from November 30, 1909. 



n. 

GENERAL STATISTICS. 



Annual expenditures for schools. 



Fiscal year. 



1900- , 
1901. 
1902-. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905- 
1906- 
1907- 
1908- 
1909- 
1910. 
1911- 



Insular. 



Provincial. 



Municipal. 



Total. 



No figrures available. 

M66.822.00 
2,388,762.00 
2,801,126.00 
2,488,192.00 
2,402,733.46 
2,880,047.68 
3,112,540.24 
3.402,119.59 
3,926,827.92 
4,094,098.61 
3, 792, 182. 15 



Small 
r79, 
225, 
307, 
216. 
228, 
285, 
209, 



Expenditures from 

No record. 
No record. 
P663,840.97. 



sums. 
918.40 
159.44 
779.86 
955.80 
691.23 
159.97 
286.64 



n, 016, 303. 
1,797,547, 
1,364,130. 
1,359,702. 
1.508,041. 
1,672,148. 
2, 133. 577. 
2,516,460. 



military sources. 

' aM66,822.00 

a 2, 388, 762. 00 

» 3, 464, 966. 97 

a 3, 504, 495. 00 

4,280.199.53 

4,469.337.52 

4,780,022.16 

5, 127. 117. 19 

5,827,667.66 

6.512,836.49 

6,617,928.98 



« Figures Incomplete or uncertain. 

Note. — This table does not include Insular expenditures for build- 
ing purposes. For Insular building appropriations see following 
table . 

Appropriations for schoolhouse construction. 

For schools in Christian provinces: 

Act No. 1275 (Commission, December 6, 1904 — Inter- 
mediate, trade, and high schools 1^50,000 

Act No. 1580 (Commission, December 22, 1906 — School 
buildings in the provinces) 300,000 

Act No. 1688 (Commission, August 17, 1907 — School 
buildings in the provinces) 350,000 

Act No. 1801 (Legislature, December 20, 1907— Barrio 
school buildings) 1,000,000 

Act No. 1954 (Legislature, May 20, 1909— Central 
school buildings) 100,000 

Act No. 1988 (Legislature, April 19, 1910— Central 
school buildings) 100,000 

Act No. 1954 (Legislature, May 20, 1909— Normal 
School) 249,000 

Act No. 1988 (Legislature, April 19, 1910— Normal 
School) 200,000 

Act No. 2029 (Legislature, February 2, 1911— Barrio 
school buildings) 1,000,000 

Act No. 2059 (Legislature, February 3, 1911 — Insular 
schools) 500,000 



Total 4,149,000 
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For schools in non-Christian provinces: 

Act No. 1961 (Commission, July 28, 1909 — School build- 
ings) „ 1?=39,000 

Act No. 1994 (Commission, January 9, 1910 — School 
buildings) 55,000 

Total 94,000 

Number of schools 1903 •^ to 1911, 



School year. 



Prim- 


In- 
terme- 


Second- 


ary. 


diate. 


ary. 


•'2,000 






2,233 


17 


35 


2,727 


102 


85 


«3,108 


119 


36 


3,435 


216 


36 


8,701 


193 


38 


4,194 


193 


87 


4,295 


198 


88 


4, 121 


245 


88 



Total. 



1908 

190a-4-. 
1W4-5-. 
190.V6-. 
1906-7-. 
1907-8.. 
1908-9-. 
1W9-10 
1910-11 



2,000 
2,286 
2,864 
8,268 
3.667 
8,932 
4,424 
4,581 
**4,4t>4 



Number of teachers, 1903 to 1911. 



School year. 


Amer- 
ican. 


Fili- 
pi no. 


Total. 


1902-3 _ _ 


•928 
886 
855 
831 
746 
722 
825 
732 
683 


»>3,000 
8.ai4 
4,036 
4,719 
6,141 
6,804 
7,949 
8,275 
8,403 


3,928 


1903-4 _ 


4,690 
4,891 
5,550 


1904-5 


1905-6° .. _ — 


1906-7 _ _ 


6,887 


1907-8- > __ _ 


7,526 
8,774 


1908-9 _ _ 


1909-10 _ _ _ 


9,007 


1910-11 - - - 


9,086 







Highest monthly enrollment, 1903 to 1911, 



Year. 



1902-3- __ 
1903-4.._ 
1904-5-.-, 
1905-6 «-- 
1906-7— 



Highest 
monthly 
enroll- 
ment. 



150,000 
227,600 
311, 843 
375,554 
335,106 



Year. 



1907-8- _ 
1908-9.. 
1909-10- 
1910-11- 



Highest 
monthly 
enroll- 
ment. 



859, 788 
437,735 
451,988 
484,689 



•School statistics prior to 1903 not available. 

b Estimated. 

« Excluding Moro Province from 1905-6 on. 

«' Figures for March, 1911. In September, 1910, the number had reached 4,606. 



III. 

FORMS USED IN THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 



The list presented herewith shows all forms that are used at 
present in the Bureau of Education, and gives the accurate form 
number, a brief description, and a statement of the school persons 
who may be interested in their preparation. 

BUREAU OP EDUCATION FORMS. 

Revised Record Form I — Public School register. 

Class-room teacher keeps daily record of pupils and summarizes 
at close of school year. 
Revised Record Form II — Class-room monthly report. 

Class-room teacher accomplishes this form from date in class- 
room register. 
Revised Record Form III — Municipal monthly school report* 
Prepared from data submitted on class-room report. 
Principals. 

Supervising teachers. 
Report Form V — Municipal teacher's monthly service report, and 
current charges against contingent expenses. 
Supervising teachers. 
Form y/--4 — Division monthly school report. A summary of munic- 
ipal monthly school reports for the division. 

Superintendents. This same form is used in the General Office 

for the summary of all division monthly school reports, Form 

VI. 

Form VI — Supplement, Sheet 1 — Report on Filipino teachers. An 

annual report on the attainments and ability of Filipino teachers, 

due at the close of the school year. 

Superintendents, on Filipino Insular teachers. 
Form VI — Supplement, Sheet 2 — Report on Municipal teachers. 
(Accompanies Form VI — Supplement, Sheet 1.) 
Supervising teachers, on Filipino municipal teachers. 
Superintendents. 
Record Form No. VII — Report of service of Insular teachers. A 
monthly report on the services of all Insular teachers. 
Superintendents, prepared from Form 48. 
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Form No. VIII — Character and efficiency report. An annual report 

on the character and efficiency of all Insular teachers. 
Record Form XII-l — Report of school finances. A "report on munic- 
ipal and provincial finances, submitted at the close of each fiscal 
year. 

Supervising teachers. 
Superintendents. 
Form No, XIII (revised) — Requisition for school books and supplies. 

Superintendents. 
Revised Form XIV — Supervising teacher's report on schools visited, 
incident expenses, etc., to be submitted with monthly expense 
vouchers. 

Supervising teachers. 
Form XVI-1 — Teacher's record of birth, schooling, and appointment 
to the service, etc., made out at the time of appointment. 
American teachers. 
Form No. XVIII — A report on official written Bureau of Education 
intermediate and secondary examinations, after all such examina- 
tions. 
Examiners. 
Reviewers. 
Superintendents. 
Revued Form XVI 1 1- (A) — A report on official written Bureau of 
Education primary examinations, after all such examinations. 
Examiners. 
Reviewers. 
Superintendents. 
Form No. XIX-B. of E. — A report on industrial instruction, sub- 
mitted annually for the month named by the Director. 
Principals. 

Supervising teachers. 
Superintendents. 
Record Form XX — Division report on promotions of pupils, during 
the school year, submitted at close of school year. 
Division superintendents. 
Form No. lOO-B. of E. — Property account card, to be used in all 
property transactions. 
Principals. 

Supervising teachers. 
Superintendents. 
General Office. 
Form No. lOl-B. of E. — Property voucher, used in connection with 
Form 100 in all property transactions. 
Principals. 

Supervising teachers. 
Superintendents. 
General Office. 
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Form No, 102-8. of E.—A quarterly abstract of civil property con^ 
sumed, submitted with vouchers. 
Superintendents. 
Form No. JOS.— Monthly report of sales of supplies and equipment. 

Superintendents. 
Form No. lOI^-B. of jE^.— -Property inventory. 

General Office. 
Form No. i05—Property voucher envelope, used for handling Form 

No. 101. 
Form No. 106-^B. of E. — Pupil's receipt slip, school books and supplies 
issued to pupils. 
Class-room teachers. 
Form No. lOT-B. of E. — Invoice receipt, covering shipments to divi- 
sion offices. 
General Office. 
Form No. 108-B. of £?.— Book record slips, pasted in each book for a 
record of service. 
Teachers. 
Form No. 121-B. of E. — Bureau of Education receipt, to accompany 

claims for reimbursement. 
Form No. 125 — Appointment form for members of municipal school 
boards. 

Superintendents. 
Form No. 126-B. of E. — Permanent municipal teacher's appointment 
Form. 

Superintendents. 
Form No. 127 — Temporary municipal teachers, appointment form. 

Superintendents. 
Form No. 128 — High school diploma, for graduation from secondary 
course, made out after examinations. 
Principals. 
Superintendents. 
Form No. ISO — Pupil's certificate, primary course, made out after 
examinations. 
Principals. 

Supervising teachers. 
Superintendents sign. 
Form No. ISl — Certificate of completion of intermediate course, made 
out after examinations. 
Principals. 

Supervising teachers. 
Superintendents sign. 
Form No. 1S7-B. of E. — Pupil's record card, for pupils of Grades IV, 
V, VI, VII and first, second, third, and fourth years; made out 
when pupils enter school; summarized and kept from year to year. 
Class-room teachers. 
Principals. 
Supervising teachers. 
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F^rm No. lU-B. of JS/.—PupiUs transfer form, given to pupils of 
Grades I, II and III on transfer to another school. 
Principals, for intermediate and secondary. 
Supervising teachers, for primary and intermediate. 
Form C-B. of E. — A monthly statement of municipal school funds, 
prepared by municipal treasurers. 
Supervising teachers. 
Superintendents. 
Annual report on school divisions, submitted at the close of school 
year. 

Superintendents. 
Time sheet for payment of laborers. 

GENERAL FORMS. 

General Form No, 5-(A), B, of E, — General voucher for reimburse- 
ment of all Insular expenses other than traveling. 

General Form 6- (A) — General pay roll. 

General Form /-(A) — Labor pay roll* 

General Form 8- (A), B, of E. — Traveling expense vouchers, for 
reimbursement. 

General Form 9- (A) — Government bill of lading. 

General Form 12- (A) — Abstract of receipts for money received from 
sale of school supplies. 

General Form IS- (A) — Official receipt for sale of Government sup- 
plies. 

General Form No, 17- (A) — Inventory and inspection report to the 
Auditor on inspection and condemnation of school property. 

General Form No, 18-(A) — Inserts for General Form No. XVII--(A). 

General Form 28-(A), B. of E. — Account current and invoice of 
funds, submitted each month to the Auditor by disbursing officers, 
through the Director of Education. 
Division superintendents. 

CIVIL-SERVICE FORMS. 

Form 32 (Civil Service) — Oath of office, subscribed on accepting 
appointment in the civil service. 

Form No, SS {Civil Service) — Insular Philippine civil-service form 
for appointment and promotion of teachers and other employees. 

Civil Service Form No, S9 — Application for accrued leave of absence. 

Civil Service Form No, 1^8 — Daily time record, for all employees. 

Form, No, 52 — Record of chief of division for Chief of Bureau, semi- 
annual efficiency report on employees other than teachers. 

Civil Service Form No, 55 — Application for vacation leave of absence. 
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VARIOUS. 



Appointment for scholarship students to the United States. 
Statement of denominational preference, by parent or guardian of 

scholarship student to the United States. 
Bureau of Civil Service Form 7- (A) — Request for the transfer of an 

Insular employee to another branch of the service. 
Bureau of Navigation Form No. i-4 — Request for transportation, 

passenger, on B. of N. 
Bureau of Navigation Form No, 15 — Request for transportation, 

freight, on B. of N. 
Municipal Form No, S-iA) — Municipal Voucher. 
Municipal Form No, 7- (A) — Municipal pay roll. 
Provincial Form No, 21- (A) — Provincial voucher. 
Provincial Form No, 2S-(A) — Provincial pay roll. 
Provincial Form No, 125-(A) — Provincial trade school pay roll. 

Principals. 
Provincial Form No, 127- (A) — Property inventory. 
Provincial Form No, ISO- (A) — Trade school property card. 
Provincial Form No, 131- (A) — Job card. 
Provincial Form No, 1S2-(A) — Monthly report of articles transferred 

and sold. 
Provincial Form ISS-(A) — Trade school pay roll. 
Provincial Form 13j^-(A) — Report of articles fabricated in trade 

schools. 

ADDITIONAL FORMS. 



1M468 ^14 
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IV. 

PRICE LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
GENERAL SUPPLIES. 



Instructions. — The attention of division superintendents is invited to paragraph 
56, Circular No. 58, series of 1909, in which authority is given to division 
superintendents of schools to condemn and destroy certain valueless public school 
property. The articles which the division superintendent can thus destroy are 
marked with an asterisk (♦) in this price list Under no circumstances are non- 
expendable supplies to be destroyed by division superintendents. The district 
auditor of the province is the only person authorized to inspect and condemn non- 
expendable articles, and, that prompt action might be secured from this source, 
Circular No. 56, series 1910, was issued. 

In case of supplies "lost and paid for" where the price does not appear in 
this price list the superintendent shall add 10 per cent to the cost shown on the 
invoice receipt. 

No. 1. — ^Text and Reference Books. Destroy all I^ists of Previous 
Dates. liast Ust was Revised to February 1, 1911. 

Abraham Lincoln fl.SE 

Accounting and Business Practice, M. & M _ „ 2.65 

*Blanks for above, Set IV 39 

*Blanks for above. Set V .48 

♦Blanks for above, Set VI ., 48 

♦Blanks for above. Set VII 48 

♦Blanks for above. Set VIII 29 

♦Blanks for above. Set IX „ 48 

♦Blanks for above, Set X 1.16 

Accounting and Business Practice, Teachers* Manual for .,... .96 

Accounts, The Art of. Hall 1.19 

Adonis and Alastor. Shelley — S. B. & Co. (edited, C. D. G. Roberts) 52 

Administration of Dependencies, Snow 4.64 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Twain 2.55 

Africa, Partition of, Keltie ~ 10.30 

Agriculture, Elements of. Sever 1.45 

Agriculture, Principles of, Winslow 1.31 

Agriculture, Principles of, Bailey ^ 2.40 

Agriculture for Beginners, Burkett, Stevens A Hill 1.42 

Agriculture, Philippine, Copeland 1.55 

Agriculture, Tropical, Nicholls ^ 2.68 

Algebra, High School, Milne 1.96 

Algebra, Elements of, Milne — _ „ 1.81 

Algebra, Grammar School, Milne 1.01 

Algebra and (Jeopetry, School, Walsh 63 
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Algebra, Smith & Co P2.23 

Algebra, School, Wentworth ., 2.46 

Algebra, Complete, Wentworth 2.59 

Algebra, The Beginners, Wells and Garrish ^....-. 95 

Algebra, Essentials of, Wells 2.12 

Alhambra, Irving-White Ed., Ginn & Co 87 

Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, Carroll Educ. Co 97 

♦Alphabets, Book of ^ 19 

Alltagliches, M. B. Lambert „ 1.43 

American Commonwealth, Bryce, set of 2 volumes 7.97 

American Commonwealth, Bryce, abridged edition 3.99 

American Diplomacy, Snow 4.98 

American Heroes and Heroism, Mowry 88 

American Inventions and Inventors 95 

American Life and Adventure, Eggleston, Am. Book Co 95 

American Politics, Johnston „ 1.69 

American Practical Navigator, Bowditch , 5.46 

Anatomy, Atlas of, Spaltcholtz, each volume 5.15 

Anatomy of the Cat 7.91 

Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses, Kimber 5.21 

Animal Forms, Jordan and Heath — . 2.18 

Animal Life, Holder 1.14 

Animal Life, Jordan and Kellogg 2.38 

Animal Life of Malaysia, Daniel 1.05 

Animal Structures, Jordan and Kellogg 99 

•Animal Studies, Ledyard, Leaflets of (package containing 24 sheets) 53 

Anthology, Spanish 2.40 

Anthropology, Taylor ...« » « 4.45 

Arabian Nights 1.31 

•Arithmetic, Primary, parts 1, 2, 3 in 1 vol., Bonsall 72 

♦Arithmetic, Primary, revised, I and II, Bonsall 56 

♦Arithmetic, Primary, Part III, Bonsall-Mercer 57 

•Arithmetic, Complete, Part I, Mercer-Bonsall 77 

Arithmetic, Complete, Parts II and III, Mercer-Bonsall 1.28 

•Arithmetic, Primary (English ed.), Wentworth 46 

♦Arithmetic, Book I, Crocker .76 

•Arithmetic, Book II, Crocker 70 

Arithmetic, Academic, Wentworth 1.15 

•Arithmetic, First Book in, Philippine Ed., Wentworth 57 

♦Arithmetic, Second Book in, Philippine Ed., Wentworth 66 

•Arithmetic, Elementary, Wentworth (Spanish) 03 

•Arithmetic, Supplementary Work in, Griffin 05 

Arithmetic, Concrete, Clinton-Miller 05 

•Arithmetic, Elements of, Clinton 03 

•Arithmetic, First Steps In, Pierce 52 

•Arithmetic, Primary, Heath .03 

•Arithmetic, Elements of. Metric Edition, Milne 62 

Arithmetic, Standard, Milne 1.25 

Arithmetic, Practical Business, Moore & Miner 1.93 

•Around the World, First Book, Carroll ~ 53 

•Around the World, Second Book, Carroll 66 

♦Around the World, Third Book, Carroll 79 

As You Like It, Shakespeare — (Hudson Ed-S. B. Classics) 83 

As You Like It, Shakespeare — (Sprague Ed. S. S. Classics). «... .83 

Astronomy, Descriptive, Elementa of, Howe 1.99 

Afltronomy, White « ^...-.. 4.11 
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Atlas, Excelsior Elementary, Bacon 1^.88 

Baby Days, Dodge, Century Publisher 2.66 

Ballads of American Bravery, Scollard — S. B. ft Co 78 

Bamboo Work 96 

Banking, Theory and History of, Dunbar ^ 2.07 

Basket Work 96 

Baskets. How to Make, White ^ 1.65 

Bear Stories, Carter 1,88 

Bench Work in Wood, Goss 1.43 

♦Big and Little People of Other Lands 05 

Biographical Stories, Hawthorne's (Riv. Lit. Series) (Paper).... 80 

Biology, Practical 5.1Q 

♦Birds and Bees and Sharp Eyes 76 

Birds. Philippine, Manual of. Part I 8.30 

Birds of Village and Field 2.99 

Blue Prints, Book of 2.60 

Bookkeeping, high school edition 1.80 

♦Bookkeeping, blanks, for, H. S. ed.. Set No. I „ 87 

♦Bookkeeping, blanks, for, H. S. ed.. Set No. II ., 1.86 

Bookkeeping, Practical, complete ed., Benton 2.83 

♦Bookkeeping, blanks, for. Complete Practical, per set ^ 3.09 

Bookkeeping, Practical, Snyder & Thurston 2.40 

♦Bookkeeping, blanks, for, Modern Illust. bookkeeping, R. W. Ser 87 

♦Bookkeeping, blanks, for, Practical, Snyder & Thurston (complete. Set 

I-V) 64 

Bookkeeping, New Complete, Williams & Rogers 3.49 

Bookkeeping, Introductory, Course, Mod. 111. Williams & Rogers 2.18 

Bookkeeping, New Introductory, Key to, Williams & Rogers 97 

Bookkeeping, First Lessons in, Williams & Rogers 1.53 

Bookkeeping Forms, Business for. Mod. 111. Bkp. R. W .98 

Bookkeeping, Bryant & Stratton 2.90 

Bookkeeping. Vouchers-Incoming, for Mod. 111. Bookkeeping, R. W 88 

Boot Making and Mending 96 

Botany, A University Text-book of, Campbell 7.43 

Botany, A Text-book of, Coulter 2.52 

Botany, A Text-book of Universal, Strassburger 9.24 

Botany, Principles of, Bergen & Davis 2.90 

Botany, Foundation Lessons in, Bergen (new) 2.31 

Botanists, Notes for the Amateur in the Philippines, Coulter 05 

Builders Guide 4.11 

Bulletin No. 10. — Government in the United States — Putney. 

Bulletin No. 24. — Outline of A Year's Work in Botany 80 

Bulletin No. 29. — Constructive Lessons in English, Fee 22 

Bulletin No. 30. — Philippine Normal School Catalogue for 1909-1910, 

and Announcement for 1910-1911. 

Bulletin No. 31. — School and Home Gardening ^ 20 

Bulletin No. 32. — Courses in Mechanical and Freehand Drawing 1.00 

Bulletin No. 33. — Philippine Hats 50 

Bulletin No. 34. — Lace Making and Embroidery .60 

Bulletin No. 35. — Housekeeping and Household Arts 80 

Bulletin No. 36. — Philippine Normal School Catalogue for 1910-1911, 

and Announcement for 1911-1912. 

Bulletin No. 37. — School Building, Part I 

Bulletin No. 88.— School Building, Part II 90 

♦Busy Children of the Philippines, Book I, Carter 03 

♦Busy Children of the Philippines, Book H, Carter 06 
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Caesar, Revised Edition, Allen & Greenough R.80 

Caesar's Gallic Wars, Gunnison & Harley S. B. & Co ^ 2.39 

Call of the Wild, London 90 

Capitan Ribot ^ 1.75 

Capitan Veneno, El _ _ „ 95 

Cardboard Construction, Trybom 1.85 

Cartilla de Arnold 62 

Chemistry, Elements of, Williams — Ginn & Co 2.10 

Chemistry, A General Laboratory Manual of, Williams 48 

Chemistry, Descriptive, Newell 2.32 

Chemistry, Organic, P. & K 5.46 

Chemical Analysis, Qualitative, Elicot & Storer 2.85 

Children, Care of. Parts I, II, and III ^^ 3.20 

Child Life, Study of. Parts I, II, and III 3.05 

Child Life, Selection from „ _ 59 

Choice English Lyrics, Baldwin 88 

Choice Readings from Standard and Popular Authors „ ^.„ 2.87 

Chorus Book, Dunster 1.53 

Christmas Carol, Dickens— Hougton, Mifflin & Co 59 

Christopher Columbus, Winsor 5.96 

Cicero, New, Allen and Greenough 2.68 

Citizen, Philippine, Jernegan 1.30 

Civico Educational Lectures, English : 

No. 1 12 

No. 2 12 

No. 3 12 

No. 4 12 

No. 5 .12 

No. 6 12 

Clvlco Educational Lectures, Tagalog edition, Nos. 1 to 6, inclusive 40 

Civil Government In the Philippines, McGovney — . ^ 1.5d 

Civil Government, Elements of, Mowry „ 1.06 

Civil Government, Peterman 1.11 

Civil Law in Spain and Spanish America, Walton 15.55 

Clay Modeling 97 

Collection of Old English Ballads 58 

Colomba, with Vocabulary, Merim6e — Ginn & Co 77 

Colonial Government and Administration, Reinsch 2.55 

Colonization of Africa, Johnston 2.77 

•Columbus and Magellan, The Story of, Lawler 77 

Comenius' Orbis Pictus « 6.37 

Comenius' School of Infancy 2.12 

Commerce, Introduction to the Study of, Clow 1.82 

Composition English, Elementary, Revised Ed., Scott & Denny 1.53 

Composition, Handbook of English, Carson 1.15 

Composition, Parts II and III 1.16 

Composition, Spanish, X<oiseaux 1.43 

Composition, Latin, based on 2nd year Latin, D'Ooge 96 

Composition, Latin, based on Caesar, D'Ooge - >. .96 

•Composition, leaflets, envelope of 24, Reimold 54 

Composition of Literature, revised ed., Scott & Denny 1.90 

Composition and Rhetoric, Lockwood & Emerson 1.92 

Conciliation with American Colonies, Speech on, Burke 48 

Concrete, Plain and Reinforced, Trautwine 4.62 

Constitutional Convention, Journal of, Madison 5.63 

Cookery, Principles of, parts 1, 2, and 8 8.16 
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Cookery, Theory and Practice of, Williams and Plsher K.11 

Correspondence, Modern Business „ 85 

Cotton Weavers, Wm. Hannon _ 3.72 

Cuentos Castellanos 1.15 

Daily Life, Spanish 1.72 

Das Edle Blut, Wlldenbruch's 58 

Dictionary, German-English, Grim-Webster 1.09 

Dictionary, Englldh-German, Grieb-Schroer 7.26 

Dictionary, English-Bontoc Igorot 1.65 

Dictionary, French-English 9.80 

Dictionary, Spanish-English, Appleton ^ 4.11 

Dictionary, Spanish-English, Seone ^ 2.74 

Dictionary, Spanish-English, Velasquez 1.98 

Dictionary, Tagalog-English, Niggs 3.18 

Dictionary, Tagalog-English, Neilson 1.32 

Dictionary, Concise standard ^ 1.00 

Dictionary, Century, set 143.29 

Dictionary, Lexicon, English-Latin, Latin-English ^ ^ 4.33 

Dictionary 30,000 Medical Words (pocket ed.), Gould 2.35 

Dictionary, Student's Standard 8.00 

Dictionary. Collegiate, Webster 7.26 

Dictionary, Academic, Webster ^ 2.43 

•Dictionary, Primary, Webster ~ ^ 64 

Discovery of America, Piske, 2 volumes ~ 5.92 

•Domestic Science 15 

Draughtman's Lettering 2.42 

Drawing Course, Manual for. Hilts _ 1.12 

Drawing, Mechanical, Faunce 2.82 

Drawing, Mechanical, Tracy ., 3.33 

Drawing, Mechanical, Aborn . — ^ ^ 65 

Drawing, Suggestions for, Hilts ^ 1.21 

Earth and Its Story, The, Hellprin ., — 1.68 

Earth and Man, Guyot 1.63 

Economy, Political, Walker 4.20 

Economy, Political, Gregory 5.28 

Economy, Political, Rlcardo 1.39 

Economy, Political, Mill -. 5.18 

Economic Conditions in the Philippines, Miller 

Economics, Elements of, Bullock 1.91 

Economics, Introduction to the Study of, Bullock 4.25 

Economics of Manual Training, Roulllion 3.94 

Elconomics, Institutes of, Andrews ^ - 1.86 

Education, Industrial . 4.64 

Education and Industry la the United States ^.. 3.22 

Education, Moral, Papers on „ 8.49 

Education, International ^ -. 8.87 

Education, Technical In Evening Schools „ 2.71 

Education, Technical for Women and Girls at Home and Abroad 63 

Educational Conquest of the Far East : 2.42 

Educative Process, Bagley ^ 2.90 

Education of Man, Proebel „ 8.18 

Education, Science of, Herbert 2.12 

Elaine and Passing of Arthur, Tennyson — S. B. ft Co., Edited (J. 

Thomas) ~ 44 

Elegies, Book of, Baldwin 88 

Engineering, Trautwlne -, 12.00 
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•English, First Book in, Bcriibitt 9t).83 

♦English, First Steps in, Bartlett 05 

English Form and Diction, Exercises in ... i.oo 

♦English Form and Diction, Manual of the Principles of, Fansler .20 

♦English Guide Book I ^ 80 

♦English Guide Book II 1.15 

♦English, Lessons in, Gibbs 76 

♦English, Elementary, Lyte 03 

♦English, Suggestive Lessons in, Badlam 05 

English, Higher Lessons in. Reed & Kellogg 1.20 

English, Writing in. Maxwell & Smith 1.44 

Essay on Addison, Macaulay 44 

Essay on Burns, Carlyle's, Gateway ed .67 

Essay on Man and Essay on Criticism, Pope 44 

Essay on Milton, Macaulay 36 

Essays, Emerson's, (Eaton Ed.) , '. .50 

Essays of Emerson, (Van Dyke Bd.) 67 

Essays, English, Bronson's 3.03 

Ethical Principles, Dewey .68 

Ethics for Nurses, Isabel Hampton '. 3.89 

Ethnology, Keene 5.09 

Evangeline, Longfellow — Riv. Lit. Series 50 

Eve of St. Agnes, The, Keats 58 

Executive Orders and Proclamations 2.75 

Expert Reporters, Palmer 1.37 

♦Fairy Tales, Anderson — Maynard, Merrill & Co. (Turpin) 75 

♦Fairy Tales, Grimm — Ginn & Co. (Wiltse) 59 

Fables and Folk Stories 86 

Famous Allegories, The .88 

Famous Men of Middle Ages .96 

♦Fifty Famous Stories, Baldwin 56 

Finger Plays, Paulson 2.44 

♦First Year Book, Fee 55 

First Year Book, Teachers' edition, Fee 76 

Food and Dietetics, Pinciples of, Hutchinson 7.63 

Food and Dietetics, Norton, parts 1, 2, and 3 3.16 

Forestry, Elementary, Practical, Glflford 2.21 

Formulas on Gearing 8.85 

Four Old Greeks 78 

Franklin's Autobiography 77 

♦Friends and Helpers, Eddy _.. .06 

Furniture Designing & Drafting, A. C. Nye 6.40 

Garden Craft 1.80 

Gearing, Practical Treatise on 2.66 

♦(Jeografla Elemental, Frye 05 

(Geography, Commercial, Syllabus of. Miller 

♦Geography, Grammar School, Frye 05 

♦Geography, Elements of, IT. S. Edition, Prye 05 

♦Geography, Philippine Edition, Frye 1.23 

♦Geography, "Easy Steps," Frye 05 

♦Geography, Elementary, Morton 1.21 

Geography of the United States, Historical, McCoun 1.58 

G^eography, Natural Advanced, Redway ft Hinman „ 2.57 

Geography, Complete, Roddy . 2.10 

♦Geography, Philippine, Roddy-Gibbs 1.06 

•(Geography, Elementary, Introductory, Tarbell 05 
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Geography, Commercial, Hand Book of, Chlsholm ..« ^.. ^7.88 

Geography, Specifil Methods in, McMurray „ 1.44 

Geography, Text-book, Chisholm :.: 1.79 

Geography, Commercial, Gannett, Garrison and Houston : 2.39 

Geography, Lessons in Physical, Dryer 2.22 

Geography, Physical, Maury 2.38 

Geography, Physical, Introduction to, Gilbert „... 2.48 

Geography, Complete, Tarr & McMurray „ 1.91 

Geology, Introduction to, Scott „ 3.51 

Geology, A Textbook of, Brigham ......: _ 2.85 

Geometry, Nichols 2.31 

Geometry, Elements of. Philips and Fisher 3.82 

Geometry, Plane and Solid, Milne 2.73 

Geometry, Descriptive, Faunce 2.62 

Geometry, Plane, revised, Wentworth I.44 

Geometry, Plane and Solid, Wentworth 2.82 

Geometry, Solid, revised, Wentworth 1.43 

Germany and the Germans, LK)deman 88 

Geschichten und Marchen, Foster ., .43 

Gil Bias de Santillana 1.91 

Glttck Auf, Muller & Wenckebach 1.15 

Gold Bug, The, Poe (Riv. Lit. Series)... .80 

Government, What it is, and What it does, Clark 2.00 

Government in State and Nation, James. 1.90 

Grammar, Whitney & Lockwood 1.34 

Grammar, French, Fraser and Squair „ 2.14 

•Grammar and Composition, Elementary, Gibbs 64 

•Grammar, Elementary English, Gibbs 57 

Grammar and Composition, Advanced, Gibbs 1 1.91 

Grammar, School, Allen 1.14 

Grammar, School, Advanced, Harvey „ 1.31 

•Grammar and Composition, Elements of, Lyte .06 

Grammar and Composition, Advanced, Lyte 1.64 

Grammar, Latin, Allen & Greenough 2.31 

♦Grammar, Newsom 68 

Grammar, German, Complete, Worman's 8.63 

Grammar, Spanish, Knapp 2.20 

Grammar, Elementary Spanish, Lolseaux 2.04 

•Grammar, Elementary Spanish, Edgren ^ 02 

Grammar, Tagalog-English, Lendoyro ^ 6.46 

Grandfather's Chair, Hawthorne 97 

Grandmother's Story and Other Poems, Holmes 2.20 

•Great Americans for Little Americans, Stories of, Bggleston 67 

Great American Industries 1.00 

Guias para Maestros 06 

•Gulliver's Travels, Swift— Houghton, Mifflin & Co .75 

Gymnastic Games, One Hundred and Fifty 2.27 

Gymnastic Days Orders, Progressive, Enebusko ~ 1.09 

Hamlet, Shakespeare — S. B. & Co. (Sprague).... 70 

Hand Loom Weaving 1.73 

Handicraft Series, 37 volumes 28.12 

Handiwork, Primary, The What and How of .9# 

Harness Making „ 97 

•Health Chats 05 

Health. Essentials to, Stowell „ 1.58 

•Heart of Oak No. 1, Norton 20 
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♦Heart of Oak No. 2, Norton ^.„ ro.20 

♦Heart of Oak No. 3, Norton : 20 

Henry Esmond, Thackeray (Rlv. Lit. Ed.) l^SO 

Heroic Deeds, Johnnot 57 

Heroes of Asgard 48 

Heroes of Chivalry, Maitland .92 

Heroes of Myth, Price & Gilbert 94 

Hiawatha, Longfellow 75 

•Historia, Nociones de ^ 05 

History, Critical Period of American, Fiske ..._ 5.93 

History, United States, Elementary, Barnes „... 1.83 

♦History, Story of America, Blalsdell 1.12 

♦History, The Beginner's American, Montgomery ^ 79 

History, United States, Thomas I.97 

♦History, United States, Primary, McMaster 2.08 

History, School, McMaster „ ^ ^ 2.18 

♦History, A First Book in American, Eggleston 99 

History and Constitution of United States, Johnston 1 1.52 

History, United States, Wilson, set, 5 volumes 32.37 

History, General, Barnes ^ 2.95 

History, General, Myers 1.98 

History, General, Myers, Revised Ed 2.90 

History, American Nation, McLaughlin 2.77 

History of England, Andrews „ „ 3.37 

History of England, Montgomery 2.08 

History of Modem Philosophy, Falkenberg „ 7.55 

History of Philippines, A Short, Jernegan 1.16 

History, Philippine, Foreman 7.55 

History, Philippine Islands, Blair & Robertson, per volume 9.13 

History, Ancient, Myers 2.78 

History of the English People, A Short, Greene ^ 2.62 

History of Western Europe, Robinson ...« 3.03 

History, Universal, Labberton 4.45 

History of Colonization, Morris, 2 volumes ^ 7.46 

History of Commerce, General, Webster 2.60 

History of Sulu ^ _. 1.65 

History, U. S. Bncly. of, set of 10 volumes. .- ^ 94.34 

Historical Jurisprudence, Lee „ 5.54 

Historical Readings Illustrative of American Patriotism, Ellis 88 

Holy Grail, Tennyson — S. B. & Co. (Jewett) 52 

Home Care of the Sick (Pope), parts 1, 2, and 3 3.16 

Horatlus , 46 

Household Bacteriology, Parts I, II, and III, Elliot 3.16 

Household, The, Chemistry of, Dodd 3.82 

Household Hygiene, Parts I, II, and HI, Billot 8.16 

Household Management, Parts I, 11, and III, Terrlll 3.16 

House, The, Its Plan and Decoration, parts 1, 2, and 3, Devler 3.03 

House of the Seven Gables, new ed ^ 1.15 

How to make a School Garden, Hemenway 1.87 

♦Hygiene for the Tropics, Ames 05 

Hygiene, Personal, parts 1, 2, and 3, Le Bosquet 3.08 

Hygiene, Personal In Tropical and Seml-Tropical Countries 1.92 

Idylls of the King, Tennyson — Glnn & Co. (Broughton) 47 

Iliad. Homer ^ 44 

Immense©, Storm 48 

♦Industrial Studies and Exercises, Reimold 67 
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Industry, Evolution of, H. Dyer ~ - F2.90 

Insect Life, Comstock 3.58 

Institutes of Justinian, Sandar „ „ 11.11 

Irrfahrten, Gerstaclcers 86 

Irrigation and Drainage, King 8.34 

Ivanhoe, Scott ^ _ _ 96 

Jason's Quest 1.05 

Julius Caesar (Hudson ed. S. E. Classics) 57 

Julius CsBsar, Shakespeare (Sprague Ed. — S. S. Classics) 97 

Jungle Book I, Kipling 2.23 

Jungle Book II, Kipling 2.23 

Jurisprudence, Historical, Lee 5.54 

Justinian, The Institutes of, Sandar 11.11 

King Arthur and His Court, Greene 96 

King of the Golden River 47 

La Campaigne de Waterloo, Thiers ^ ~ ^. .61 

Lady of the Lake, Scott (Ginn EJd. — S. E. Classics).... 66 

La Vida es Suefto, Calderon 1.35 

'Language Book, First Primary, Reimold - .54 

•Language, First step in 03 

♦Language Book, Second Primary, Reimold 56 

♦Language and Reading, Suggestive Lessons in, Badlam 06 

•Language Lessons, Newsom 06 

Last of the Mohicans, The, Cooper (Dunbar Ed. — S. E. Classics) «... 1.00 

Latin, First Year, Collar and Daniell 1.93 

Latin, Second Year, Collar and Daniell ^. 2.39 

Latin, Second Year, Greenough, Daniell and D'Ooge 2.40 

Law, Business, White 2.25 

Law, International, Cases on, Scott 8.72 

Law, International, W. & T -.- 2.90 

Law, International, Principles of, Lawrence ^ 5.61 

Laws, School, Spanish ^ ~ 2.20 

Law, Studies in Civil, Howe 7.40 

Lays of Ancient Rome, Macaulay 51 

•Lecciones de Lenguaje 03 

Le Menteur, Corneille — .58 

Le voyage de M. Pfirlchon, Castegnier — A. B. Co - 67 

Legends, Book of, Scudder 48 

Legends of the Red Children, Pratt ...^ 57 

Lehrbuch der Deutschen Sprache 1-91 

Leonard and Gertrude, Pestalozzi 1.58 

♦Lessons for Little Readers 48 

Letters and Lettering, Brown .♦. 4.96 

Letters from Lord Chesterfield to His Son 52 

Lettering, Freehand 1-82 

Lettering, Plain 7.87 

•Libro Segundo de Lectura 48 

Life of Johnson, Macaulay ^ .- 67 

Life of Jahnson (Paper) 15 

Life of Nelson, Southey 58 

Lincoln's Speeches, Thomas ed ^ 25 

Lincoln's Speeches, Instr. Lit. Ser. (Paper) 15 

• Literature, American, Introduction to, Matthews 2.18 

Literature, American, History of, Pattee - 1-75 

Literature, Elementary School (M. C.) ~ 2.97 

Literature, English Foundation of, Pattee 2.18 
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Literature, English, Introduction to K.IS 

Literature, English, Primer of, Howe (Heath & Co.) ^ „„ .97 

•Little Nature Studies, Burrough's 03 

♦Lives of Plants, Ritchie 80 

Macbeth, Shakespeare (Hudson Ed. — S. B. Classics) „ 57 

Magellan, Towle 3.30 

Magellan's Voyage Around the World, 2 volumes, per set 18.52 

Malay Archipelago, Wallace ...^ 3.05 

♦Manual for Teachers, Porto Rico 05 

♦Manual for Clinton's Verb Chart 03 

♦Manual of Instruction, Rational Method in Reading, Ward 06 

Manual of Phonography 1.61 

Manual, Filipino Teachers', Theobald 1.90 

Manual Training, Educational, No. 1 46 

Manual Training, Educational, No. 2 46 

Manual Training, Educational, Sloyd on, Swartz 1.98 

Man Without a Country, The, Hale, Instr. Lit. Series (Paper) 15 

Materia Medica 3.20 

Medicine, Practice of, Osier 13.48 

Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare (Hudson Ed. — S. B. Classics) 60 

Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare — S. B. & Co. (Sprague) 60 

Methodology, Smith 3.63 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Shakespeare 70 

Miles Standish, Longfellow — ^Houghton, Mifflin & Co 51 

Mind and Hand, Ham 2.33 

Money and Mechanism of Exchange, Jevon 1.28 

Monsieur Bergeret, Prance, Dike — S. B. & Co. (Cohn) 1.45 

♦Mother Tongue, The, Book 1 03 

♦Mother Tongue, The, Book II 05 

Municipal Code and Provincial Government Act 2.42 

♦Music, The Child's First Studies in 05 

*Music, Vocal, Manuscript Series of, Dunster 20 

♦Nature Stories, Davis 53 

Nature, Field Work in, Jackman 97 

Nature in Verse, Lovejoy 1.12 

Nature Study and Life, Hodge 2.77 

♦Nature Study, Payne 50 

Navigator, Bowdltch 5.46 

Needlework, School, Hapgood 1.44 

Normal Music Course in the Schoolroom 2.33 

Novelas Cortas Escogldas 95 

Nursing, Miss C. W. Shaw „ 3.59 

Old Greek Polk Stories, Peabody 48 

O Locura O Santidad 80 

Oratory, Modern Masterpieces of, Shurter „ 1.91 

Oratory, Rhetoric of, Shurter 2.25 

Oration on Bunkerhill Monument, The First, Webster 48 

Othello, Shakespeare (Hudson Ed.) ^ _ 90 

Our Bodies and How We Live, Blaisdell 1.26 

Palamon and Arcite, Dryden 36 

Paradise Lost, Milton — S. B. & Co. (Twombly) 86 

Pedagogy, Compayre's History of, Payne 3.72 

Pedagogy, Studies in, Morgan 4.24 

Perspective, Elements of, Sullivan 1.46 

♦Philippine Polk Lore Stories, Miller , 57 

Philippine Practice i 3.03 
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Philosophy of School Management, Tompkins W..21 

♦Philosophy of School Management, Syllabus for 18 

Physical Culture, Johnson 67 

Physical Training for Filipinos, Bufflngton ^ 1.91 

Physics, A First Course in, Millikan & Gale .._ 2.39 

Physics, Laboratory, Manual of 1.10 

Physics, Laboratory Course in, Millikan & Gale .77 

Physics, Avery 2.18 

Physics, Popular, Steele 1.86 

Physics, Principles of, Beguman 1.98 

Physics, Brief Course in, Hoadley 2.24 

Physiology, Applied Advanced, Overton 1.64 

•Physiology, Primary, Overton 65 

Physiology & Hygiene, Conn 1.82 

Physiology and Hygiene, Ritchie 1.28 

Plant Relations, Coulter 2.19 

Plant Structures, Coulter 2.33 

Plants and Animals under Domestication 4.88 

Poems from American Authors, Selected Short. 

Poems, English, Chaucer to Kipling, Parrot-Long Ed 1.69 

Poems, Longfellow 69 

Poems, Pancoast's Standard English 3.26 

Poems, Milton to Tennyson 2.54 

Poems, Select Minor, Milton, Thomas 70 

Poems, Burns, Select, Kent ^ 36 

Poems, Wordsworth, Select, Seaburg 44 

Poetry, English, Manly ^ 3.40 

Poetry, Six Centuries of, Baldwin .88 

Poets, Chief American 3.91 

Poets Ward's English (4 volumes to set), per set 8.72 

Political Economy, Gregory 5.28 

Political Economy, McLaughlin 2.93 

Political Economy, Ricardo 1.39 

Political Economy, Walker 4.20 

Political Economy (1 volume edition), Mills 5.18 

Politics, American, Johnston ~ 1.69 

Population, Principles of, Malthus ^ „ ^... 1.40 

Pottery and Porcelain of the United States, Barker 7.62 

♦Primer, Arnold .05 

♦Primer, Holton, latest ed : - 54 

♦Primer, Baldwin 03 

♦Primer, Philippine Chart .34 

♦Primer, Insular, revised, Gibbs 57 

♦Primer, Natural Number, Gibbs ~ 08 

♦Primer, New^som ...- 05 

♦Primer, Ward 05 

♦Primer, Insular Geographical, Gibbs 64 

♦Primer, Modern Music 48 

♦Primer, Philippine Geographical, Jernegan 91 

♦Primer of Sanitation, Ritchie- Purcell 77 

Princess, The, Tennyson — S. B. & Co. (Chalmers) 52 

Prisoner of Chillon, The « ^ „ 29 

Prose, English, from Elizabeth to Victoria, Garnett 2.85 

Prose, Pancoast's Standard English 8.26 

Psychology. Talks to Teachers On, Halleck 2,33 

Psychology and Life's Ideals, Talks to Teachers on, James 2.49 



No. l.—Text and Reference Books — Continued. 

Psychology, Angell M.IO 

Psychology, Introduction to, Caulkins 4*25 

Psychology, Primer of, Tichenor 2.12 

Public Debts, Adams ^ *."I1"" 4.25 

Public Laws Enacted by Phil. Commission (Vol. VI) 9.13 

Public Finance, Instruction in, Plehn „ _ 2.96 

Rape of the Lock, Pope 3q 

•Reader, I, Holton 53 

♦Reader, II, Holton 77 

•Reader, III, Holton ^ 1,02 

•Reader, Our World, I 34 

Reader A French, Aldrich and Foster 96 

•Reader, Stepping Stones, Arnold, First 05 

•Reader, Stepping Stones, Second 06 

♦Reader, Stepping Stones, Third .05 

•Reader, Thought, The 03 

Reader, Stepping Stones, Fourth 1.15 

Reader, Stepping Stones, Fifth I.I5 

Reader, Stepping Stones, Sixth , 1.15 

•Reader, First, Baldwin .03 

♦Reader, Second, Baldwin 03 

♦Reader, Third, Baldwin ^ 7I 

•Reader, Insular First, Revised, Glbbs 55 

♦Reader, Insular First, Glbbs 62 

♦Reader, Insular, Second, Gibbs 60 

♦Reader, Insular, Third, Gibbs 71 

♦Reader, First, Newsom 05 

♦Reader, Second, Newsom 05 

♦Reader, Third, Newsom ^ .75 

♦Reader, First, Ward 59 

♦Reader, Second, Ward .81 

♦Reader, Beginners', Bass _ 36 

•Reader, First, Cyr's 03 

♦Reader, New Educational, Book I 03 

•Reader, Philippine, Campbell 06 

♦Reader, Nature Study, Coulter 99 

•Reader, Geographical Asia, Carpenter 79 

♦Reader, Geographical, North America, Guyot ...„ -. 79 

♦Reader, Geographical, McClintock -. 74 

♦Reader, Normal Music, First ....: 57 

♦Reader, Normal Music, Second 1.12 

♦Reader, Normal Music, Third 1.12 

♦Reader, Modern Music, First Book 57 

♦Reader, Modern Music, Second Book 75 

♦Reader, Modern Music, Alternate, Third 93 

Reader, An Elementary French, Douay 1. 1.45 

Reader, An Elementary German, Lutz , 1,45 

Reader, An Elementary Spanish, Loiseaux 2.04 

Reader, Spanish, First, Worman 1.01 

Reader, Spanish, Second, Worman ^ 2.42 

Reader, Tropical Agriculture, Elementary, Lyou « 05 

Reader, Tropical Agriculture, Key to, Lyon 02 

Readings, Spanish, Matzk© ., 1.72 

Rebecca of Sunoybrook Farm, Wiggin • .90 

Recitation, Method of, McMurray 1.85 

Report of Educational Commission, Mosley..... - ~ 1.94 

Report of Efficiency, Allen 3.89 
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No. 1. — ^Text and Reference Books — Continued. 

Report of Massachusetts Commission on Industrial and Technical Educa> 

tion, 1906 . F1.31 

Rescue of Cuba i.gQ 

Revolt of the Tartars, De Quincey 36 

Rhetoric, Complete, Welsh „ „ 2.07 

Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner, Coleridge — S. B. & Co. (Twombly) 37 

Rizal, Jos6, VIda y Escritos de 7.65 

Robinson Crusoe, Defoe — D. S. Heath & Co., ed 1.15 

Robinson Crusoe, Defoe — Ginn & Co ., 05 

Rousseau, Emile 1.91 

Rules of Order, Roberts „ 1.31 

School Devises, Shaw, L. Kellog & Co 1.15 

Schools Medical Inspection of, Luther & Co „ „... 2.62 

Seamanship, Luce 19.36 

Seamanship, Modern, Knight 12.65 

Sesame and Lilies, Ruskin — S. B. & Co. (Cook) 52 

Seven Little Sisters, Jane Andrews, Ginn & Co 96 

Sewing and Garment Cutting. Scientific, Wakeman & Heller 73 

Silas Marner, Eliot — S. B. & Co. (Maxey) 56 

Silas Marner, Eliot — Ginn & Co. (Witham ed. S. B. classics) 58 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, Addison — S. B. & Co. (Cloth) 46 

Sir Roger de Coverly Papers, Addison — (Paper.) Rlv. Lit. Series. 30 

Shorthand, Pitman Dement's _ 2.07 

Sketch Book (Gateway edition) 86 

Sketch Book, The, Irving — S. B. & Co. (Chalmers) 1.13 

Sloyd, Teacher's Handbook of „ 2.77 

Sloyd System, The, Hoffman ^ : 1.85 

Soil, The, King ^ 1.40 

Song Book, Abridged, Academy 1.30 

♦Song Book, Brewer's American .- 26 

Song Collection No. 2, Beacon „ 1.29 

•Songs of the Nations .05 

Sohrab and Rustum, Arnold (Hodgkins ed.) 47 

Sohrab and Rustum, Arnold (Paper) Riv. Lit. Series 30 

Spanish Verb, Traub ^ 1.91 

Spanish Rule in America, The Establishment of, Moses 2.07 

Spencer's Education ., 2.14 

Spellers, Kimball's Business, Bobbs-MerriU Co - 45 

♦Spelling Book, First, Purcell ^ 51 

State, The, Wilson 8.34 

Stories of Great Artists 1.74 

♦Stories of Long Ago in the Philippines, McQovney .67 

♦Story of the Philippines, Knapp „ 1.21 

Story, The Short, Mathews - _ 2.36 

Stories, Calendar, B. & P. Pub ^ 62 

Stories for Children, Lane .- 48 

Stories of Industry, I "and II 1.09 

Stories of Star Land, Proctor ..- 73 

Stories from Old Germany 1.17 

♦Swiss Family Robinson, Ginn & Co. (Stlckney) „ 91 

Tailoring .97 

Tale of Two Cities, Dickens (Hurst ed.) ^ 1.43 

Tale of Two Cities, Dickens (Riverside Lit Ser.) 1.00 

Tales from Shakespeare, Lamb — OInn & Co. (Home & Sch. Lib.) . .76 

Tales from Troy, De Garmo „ 74 

Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne ^ .76 

Tariff History of the United States, Taussig 1.33 
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No. 1. — Text and Reference Books — Continued. 

Taxation, Theory and Practice of, D. A. Wells M.72 

Teachers' College Record, Volume VIII 59 

Teaching, Principles of, Thorndyke „ 2.81 

Technical Manuals, 13 volumes 24.18 

Tempest, The, Shakespeare — S. B. & Co. (Sprague) 70 

Territorial Growth of the United States 2.18 

Textiles and Clothing, parts 1, 2, and 3, Watson 3.16 

Textiles Course, International Correspondence 9.30 

Tom Brown's School Days, Hughes 78 

Tools and Machines, Barnard 88 

♦Toward the Rising Sun, Ginn & Co. (Youth's Comp. series) ., .47 

Trade & Industry, Educational Foundation of, F. Ware 3.22 

Tropical Diseases, Manson 10.99 

Tr&umerein, Leander - 68 

Traveler and the Deserted Village, The, Goldsmith (Broadus) 44 

Treasure Island, Stevenson— (Broadus ed. L. E. Classics) .48 

Trigonometry, Surveying and Navigation, Wentworth 2.90 

Trigonometry, Plane, with tables Wentworth. 1.72 

Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical, Welsh 1.45 

Tuskegee, Thrasher 1.69 

Twice Told Tales, Hawthorne — Maynard, Merrill & Co... 58 

Useful Tables 3.03 

Valdes, Jos6 : 1.53 

Vasco de Gama 1.06 

Vicar of Wakefield, The, Goldsmith— Ginn & Co 59 

Viking Tales 73 

Virgil, Greenough & Kittrege — Ginn & Co 2.87 

Wall Street Point of View, The 2.18 

Wandering Heroes, Price 83 

Warren Hastings 51 

Water Babies, KIngsley — Maynard, Merrill & Co..... 66 

Waymarks for Teachers, Arnold 05 

Wealth of Nations, Smith 1.40 

Weaving, Varied Occupation in, Louisa.... - 1.84 

Wilkommen In Deutschland 1.43 

Wllhelm Tell, (Schiller) 1.34 

William Tell, McMurry — S. B. & Co. (Riverside Lit. series) 61 

Wonder Book, Hawthorne — Houghton, Mifflin & Co 76 

Wood Finishing 97 

Woodtumlng, Elementary, Selden 1.91 

Woodworking, Elementary, Selden 1.90 

Woodworking, Exercises in. Sickles ~... 1.85 

♦Woodworking, Manual of, Blackman 20 

World and Its People, Series : 

♦First Lessons, I ., ., 68 

Glimpses of the World, II 68 

Our Own Country, Smith, III ! 95 

Our American Neighbors, Coe, IV 1.12 

Modern Europe, Coe, V _ 1.12 

Life In Asia, Smith, VI 1.12 

Views in Africa, Badlam, VII 1.36 

Australia and Islands of the Sea, Kellogg, VIII...„ 1.29 

Hawaii and Its People (Twombly) IX 1.29 

South Ameti^an Republics, Markwick, X 1.12 

•Young American, The, Judson 05 

Zoology, General, Linvllle & Kelly 8.09 

Zoology, Outlines of, Thompson 6.48 
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No. 1. — Text and Reference Books — Continued. 

Basket Maker, The, L. W. Turner l^l.oO 

Bulletin No. 29 — Constructive Lessons in English, revised, Pee 30 

Education, History of, Seeley 1 2.85 

Industrial Studies and Exercises. Teacher's Ed., Reimold 1.55 

Physiology, Practical, Advanced, Blalsdell ..„ 2.60 

Psychology and Psychic Culture, Halleck 2.90 

Public Speaking, Essentials of, Fulton and Trueblood 1.75 

School Management, A New, Seeley 2.45 

No. 2. — General Supplies. 

♦Acmeplate, 3 by 5 feet (or 91.44 centimeters by 1 meter 52.4 centi- 
meters), per sheet 3 29 

♦Atlas, Outline, No. 1 43 

♦Atlas, Outline, No. 3 r. 43 

♦Atlas, Outline, No. 7 43 

Bell, School. Hand 59 

Binder, G. O. File 1.25 

♦Blotter, 4 by 9 J inches (10.16 centimeters by 22.86 centimeters), per 

1.000 6.50 

♦Blotter, 19i by 24 inches (or 49 centimeters by 60.96 centimeters), 

each 07 

♦Chalk, gross, white 30 

♦Chalk, colored, gross 1.03 

Charts, Carnifex 40 

Charts, McGuffey 40 

Charts, Verb, Clinton 40 

♦Copy book, writing. No. 1 06 

♦Copy book writing, No. 2 06 

♦Copy book, writing. No. 3 06 

♦Copy book, writing, No. 4 Business Form.'? 15 

♦Covers, notebook, 21 by 27 centimeters 67 

Divider (pencil compasses), No. 1751, Faber 1.54 

♦Drawing Book, Hilts, No. 1 30 

♦Drawing Book, Hilts, No. 2 30 

♦Drawing Book, Hilts, No. 3 30 

♦Drawing Book, Hilts, No. 4 43 

Drawing outfit, I. C. S., No. 1 17.00 

Drawing instruments I. U 1.63 

♦Eraser, B. B 19 

Eraser, steel 50 

♦Eraser, cir,, T. W— .07 

♦Eraser. I. & P „ ^ 10 

Flag, 3 by 5 feet (or 91.44 centimeters by 1 meter 52.4 centimeters).. 3.09 
Flag, U. S., 4 by 8 feet (or 1 meter 21.92 centimeters by 2 meters 43.84 

centimeters) 5.90 

Globe, 6-lnch 1.00 

Globe, 8-inch 4,00 

♦Hyloplate, 3 by 5 feet (or 91.44 centimeters by 1 meter 52.4 centi- 
meters) 3.52 

♦Ink, 2-ounce bottle, black 05 

Inkstand, double 1.60 

Inkstand, single 1.00 

Map, Philippines (World Book Co.) 7.60 

Map, World and U. S., A. K. Johnson 4.50 

Map, Pacific Ocean 5.50 

♦Maps, graphical outline, per sheet 02 

104468 15 
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No. 2. — General Supplies — Continued. 

Metronome ?1.05 

Microscope, dissecting T-1, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 4.69 

♦Needle holder 19 

♦Notebook (24 leaves) 04 

♦Notebook (48 leaves) ., , 06 

Pad, desk :..... gg 

♦Pads, writing, ruled, 7| by SI inches (100 sheets).. .09 

♦Pads, writing, ruled, 8i by 105 inches (72 pages) 10 

♦Pads, writing, 5 by 5 inches (70 pages) 04 

♦Paints, water color, per box 47 

♦Paper, charcoal drawing, French, per block 70 

♦Paper, drawing, German white, ream , 19.36 

♦Paper, foolscap, ream 4.60 

♦Paper, "Hummer," 6-ply, sheet 05 

♦Paper, mounting, sheets, each 02 

♦Paper, newspaper stock, pad 05 

♦Paper, newspaper stock, kilogram 22 

♦Paper, Whatman, quire 3.50 

♦Pens, issue, gross 84 

♦Pens, issue, dozen 07 

• ♦Pencils, issue, dozen 24 

♦Pencils, "Mongol," Faber No. 482-2, dozen 77 

♦Pencils, "Vandyke," assorted, each 14 

♦Pencils, lead, Faber, No. 2, round, dozen 1.00 

♦Pencils, lead, Faber, Siberian lead, dozen 1.09 

♦Pencils, lead, "Kohinoor," each 13 

♦Pencils, slate per hundred (not incased in wood) 20 

♦Pencils, slate (incased in wood), gross 2.88 

♦Penholder, issue^ dozen 40 

Pitch Pipe : 33 

Pointer, B. B 25 

♦Ruler, metric, wood, 12-inch flat 05 

♦Slate, small (5 by 7 inches) .07 

♦Slate, large (6 by 9 inches) 09 

Chart, Philippine, Coleman ...,. 11.30 

Clock, 4-inch face 1.35 

Pads, mercantile, 8 by 12| inches 11 

Paper, Catalan, reams 4.00 

Paper, Catalan, sheets, per 12 sheets 10 

Paper, wrapping, assorted, sheets 05 

Rulers, metric, 18-inch brass edge 30 
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V. 
GENERAL INFORMATION FOR NEW TEACHERS. 



Oedulas. 

The law requires every male inhabitant of the Philippine Islands 
over 18 and under 60 years of age, with the exception of soldiers and 
sailors of the United States Army and Navy, Federal employees, 
representatives of foreign powers, paupers, insane, and imbeciles to 
pay annually a poll or cedula personal tax by purchase of a certificate 
of registration. The cost of this certificate of registration, or cedula, 
as it is commonly called, is two pesos in Manila, if purchase on or 
before the last Saturday in April. After this time the price is four 
pesos, except in the case of persons who enter and reside in the Islands 
after this time, who may secure it at the regular price, if application 
is made within twenty days after arrival in the Islands. Teachers 
arriving after this time should without fail purchase their cedulas 
before leaving Manila. Cedulas are for sale at the Office of the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue on Calle Anloague. 

Firearms. 

Teachers having in their possession firearms when arriving in 
Manila must deposit them with the Collector of Customs who will 
transmit them to the Bureau of Constabulary for safekeeping until 
a license is obtained for the possession of same. 

The practice of issuing Bureau permits to employees of the Bureau 
of Education at isolated stations to possess firearms for personal 
protection has been discontinued. The law prescribing the manner 
in which a license may be secured is as follows : 

"Any person desiring to possess one or more firearms for personal 
protection or for use in hunting or other lawful purposes only, and 
ammunition therefor, shall make application for a license to the chief 
of police of Manila or to the senior inspector of Constabulary through 
the provincial governor in the provinces. In the event of approval 
he shall deposit in the Postal Savings Bank the sum of one hundred 
pesos for each firearm or give a bond payable to the Government of 
the Philippine Islands in the sum of two hundred pesos for each fire- 
arm. The Director of Constabulary will issue the license upon receipt 
of bond or certificate of deposit." 
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Vaccination. 



Although smallpox has practically disappeared from the Philippine 
Islands within the last few years, teachers should not fail to be vac- 
cinated before leaving Manila. Vaccination is performed free of 
charge at the offices of the Bureau of Health, on Calle Palacio, In- 
tramuros. 

£]xpense Vouchers. 

Expense vouchers covering incidental expenses en route from place 
of residence in the United States to Manila, together with receipts, 
should, if time permits, be accomplished and submitted before leaving 
Manila. Care should be taken to include no expenditures incurred 
after arrival in Manila, with the exception of charge for transporta- 
tion of self and baggage from boat to hotel. 

Traveling; expenses incurred while en route from Manila to station 
should be submitted as soon as possible after arrival at station. 

Assignments. 

Assignments of teachers to divisions are made as soon as possible 
after arrival in Manila, and transportation is furnished to the pro- 
vincial capital. Definite station assignments in the provinces are left 
to the division superintendents, subject to the approval of the Director 
of Education. 

Immediately upon arrival at station teachers should forward to 
the General Office data or their appointment and assignment. Blanks 
for this purpose should be secured in Manila prior to departure for 
the provinces. 

Hotel E]xpenses in Manila. 

Cost of subsistence and incidental expenses in Manila other than 
transportation to hotel on arriving, and to boat or railroad station 
on departure, are not proper charges against the Bureau of Education. 

What to Buy Before licavlng Manila. 

One of the questions most frequently asked by new teachers arriv- 
ing in Manila and assigned to the provinces is, what should I buy in 
Manila in the way of provisions, clothing, and furniture before leaving 
for the provinces? This must be determined, aside from individual 
tastes, by supplies available for purchase and current prices in the 
province to which the teacher is assigned. In general, it will be found 
that provisions and clothing, suitable for the tropics, may be purchased 
in provincial capitals and other trading centers at reasonable prices 
considering the limited demand and the often excessive cost of trans-^ 
portation, due to distance from base of supplies. Furniture such as 
an American is accustomed to is naturally difficult to obtain and the 
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purchase in Manila of a few of the most necessary articles, such as 
bed or army cot with appurtenances, a table, chairs, and a good lamp, 
is usually advisable. A supply of medicines, such as is offered for sale 
by the Bureau of Health, will be found useful. 

Information concerning means of communication between the 
provinces and Manila, and within the province, as well as de- 
scriptions of economic conditions in the various parts of the 
Archipelago are kept on file in the General Office. This informa- 
tion will be furnished on request. New teachers should not 
neglect to avail themselves of this opportunity of securing reliable 
data on the provinces before departure from Manila, as this 
information will be of considerable use to them in determining 
what to buy in the way of supplies before leaving. 



VI. 
PROVINCIAL STATEMENTS. 



INFORMATION CONCERNING THE PHIIilPPINE ISLANDS, 

COVERING CHIEF TOPOGRAPHIOAIi FEATURES, SOCIAL 

AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, MEANS OF COMMUNI- 

CATION AND STATISTICS ON POPULATION, 

AREA, NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL 

ATTENDANCE, IN THE VARIOUS 

SCHOOL DIVISIONS OF THE 

PHILIPPINE ARCHIPELAGO. 

Manila. 

Population 235,000 

Annual school enrollment.-.. 17,364 

Number of schools in division : 

High 1 

Intermediate 5 

Primary 24 

Number of teachers : 

American 60 

Filipino Insular 4 

Filipino municipal 356 

The Philippine Normal School. 

Annual enrollment 856 

Number of teachers : 

American 28 

Filipino Insular 14 

The Philippine School of Arts and Trades. 

Annual enrollment 388 

Number of teachers : 

American 14 

Filipino Insular 11 

The Philippine School of Commerce. 

Annual enrollment 391 

Number of teachers : 

American 13 

Filipino Insular 2 

School for Deaf and Blind. 

Annual enrollment 31 

Number of teachers : 

American 1 

Filipino Insular 2 

234 
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Manila, the capital and the commercial and educational center of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, is situated on Manila Bay, at the mouth of the Pasig River. The 
University of the Philippines with the exception of the College of Agriculture, the 
Philippine Normal School, the Philippine School of Arts and Trades, the School 
of Commerce, the School 'for Deaf and Blind, and several private schools of 
higher education are located here. 

All parts of the city are accessible by means of street cars. New teachers 
should, however, use the public vehicles or carromatas, known by a round metal 
disk displayed on the dash board. In going from place to place in the city, until 
they become acquainted. The fare is 40 centavos for the first hour, and 30 
centavos for each succeeding hour. 

The following directions will be of aid to new teachers In finding their way 
about the city to places of interest, and other places where they will have 
business to transact before leaving for the provinces. 

Offices of Bureau of Education: On Calles Cabildo and Recoletos in the Walled 
City, 

Escolta: The chief business street in Manila, on the north side of the Pasig 
River extending from the Bridge of Spain to the Santa Cruz Bridge. 

Luneta and Wallace Field: A five minutes walk south from any part of the 
Walled City. 

Bagumhayan: A fine drive skirting the Walled City on the south and east, and 
connecting the Escolta by the Bridge of Spain and the Santa Cruz Bridge with 
the Luneta and the residence districts of Ermlta and Malate. The post-office, the 
Government Ice Plant, the Bureau of Printing, the City Hall, the Botanical 
Gardens, and the Philippine School of Arts and Trades are situated on or near 
this drive. 

Hospitals: The General Hospital on Taft Avenue, a street branching off to the 
south from Bagumbayan near the City Hall. The new Normal School building 
at present in course of construction is also located on this street. St. Paul's 
Hospital, under Catholic auspices, is located in the Walled City on Calle Palacio. 
Hotels: A number of medium-priced hotels are located in the Walled City. 
The Metropole and Grand Hotel de Prance are near the Santa Cruz Bridge. The 
Bay View is situated on the bay front near the Luneta. 

Custom House and interisland shipping offices : On the north side of the Pasig 
River. Take a custom-house car, or cross the river in a banca from the Walled 
City. 

Churches: The Cathedral and several other Catholic churches are in the Walled 
City. The Episcopal Cathedral and the Presbyterian Church are In Ermita. 
Take a Malate car from the Walled City or a Pasay ear on Bagumbayan. The 
Methodist Church is on Calle Nozaleda. Take a Santa Ana or McKinley car. 

The hanks and shipping offices are located on or near Plaza Moraga, at the 
Bridge of Spain end of the Escolta. 

Fort McKinley, the largest Army post in the Philippine Islands is situated 
near the Pasig about 6 miles due south of Manila. To visit this place take a 
Pasig or Fort McKinley car. 

Railroad statUm on Calle Azcarraga. Preferable to take carromata. Local 
stations are located in various parts of the city. 

Albay. 

Area square miles.,.. 1,783 

Population I ~ 239,434 

Annual school enrollment 15,510 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

Intermediate - • 8 

Primary — 135 

Number of teachers: 

American 17 

Filipino Insular 16 

Filipino municipal — 215 
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The school division of Albay is identical with the province of that name, and 
occupies the central portion of the Bicol Peninsula in the southern part of the 
Island of Luzon, along with its suhprovince, Catanduanes, lying to the east. It 
is thickly populated, with exception of Catanduanes. Mount Mayon, a volcano 
nearly 8,000 feet high lies in the eastern part of the province, some miles from 
the capital ; at intervals of several years it becomes active. Almost a century ago, 
a violent eruption occurred which partly buried the town of Caysaua Carnal ig and 
caused its removal to the present site of the town of Daraga. The rest of the 
province is rolling except for the hilly country to the northeast. Lake Bato 
between Albay and Camarines is a body of fresh water. There are no streams of 
any importance. The people of Albay are Bicols, except a few non-Christian Ne- 
gritos who live in the mountainous country to the north. The rich volcanic soil 
makes Albay one of the richest agricultural provinces in the Islands. Hemp 
raising is the most important industry, though some quantities of coconuts and 
rice are raised. Fishing also receives some attention, and coal is now being 
produced in commercial quantities in the Island of Batan near the eastern coast. 
Natural gas has also been located in this province. There are excellent stores in 
all the large towns. Many foreigners principally Spaniards and Americans, are 
engaged in trade or own plantations. The capital, Albay, with its port Legaspi, 
forms one of the largest and most important cities in the Islands. At Albay there 
is an Army post of Scouts, and here also are the headquarters of the Constabulary 
for the division of southern Luzon. Tabaco, on the coast north of Albay is a 
large hemp exporting center. Along the main road, Ligao and Guinobatan are 
the chief towns. There are American doctors in the town of Albay, and 
numerous other Americans in Government employ and in private business. A 
club is maintained in Albay, and there are frequent social functions and military 
meets. There are excellent roads and bridges all through the populated sections 
of Albay, and on the main road from Albay a regular automobile schedule has 
been established. The average rent of houses suitable for Americans is from P15 
to ^25, in the larger towns somewhat more. The water supply, except In towns 
on mountain streams, is secured from wells. Fresh meat, fish, vegetables, fruits 
in season are obtainable at reasonable prices In all towns. Several of the towns 
surrounding Albay have telephone connections with that town. The Interisland 
Express Company maintains offices at Albay and Tabaco. The mail service is 
frequent and there are numerous telegraph stations along the two main roads, and 
at Virac in Catanduanes. There Is also an extensive provincial telephone service. 

Antique. 

Area square miles.... 1,134 

Population 134,166 

Annual school enrollment 1 13,949 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

Intermediate * 6 

Primary 96 

Number of teachers : 

American 9 

Filipino Insular 19 

Filipino municipal 136 

The division of Antique embraces the province of that name, a long and 
narrow strip of country on the west coast of the Island of Panay. Although not 
far from Manila, the province Is perhaps one of the most isolated in the Archi- 
pelago, due to the mountains completely separating it from the rest of the island, 
and lack of good harbors. The leading agricultural products are rice, coconuts. 
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and sugar cane, very little, however, being exported. The inhabitants are mainly 
Visayans, a number of Negritos inhabiting the mountainous districts on the 
east. Mall is carried over the mountains from Iloilo three times a week. San 
Jos#, the capital, is about a week from Manila ; and Pandan, the farthest town in 
the province, is about three days from San JosS as regards mail service. Good 
roads extend east from San Jos6 to San Remigio, south to Gulntas and north to 
Patnongon. Teachers in San Jos6 improve their opportunities by owning rigs and 
bicycles, but the supervising teachers all own horses, which are more dependable. 
From September to December the rivers are high, and at times impassable for 
several days. For connection with Iloilo and Manila, Americans depend entirely 
upon the Coron, a Government steamer which leaves Iloilo every Wednesday morn- 
ing and arrives in San Jos# the same afternoon, the fare between Hollo and San 
Jose being !*6. Rents are from 1*10 to ^^20 per month, servants from five to 
twelve pesos, and food proportionally cheap. Fresh meat is obtainable about once 
a week. Teachers in San Jos6 get cold-storage meat and butter once a week on 
the steamer. With cheap living. Antique also provides a healthful climate. 
Provinces fronting on deep, wide seas are generally more healthful than those not 
so situated, the reason being that the breezes are better, the mosquitoes fewer, and 
the fish more wholesome. Sea bathing in Antique is pleasure, since the beach is 
clean. With mountain breezes at night and sea breezes by day, the heat is little 
felt. There are hot sulphur springs at the southern end of the province on the 
steamer route to Iloilo. In case of accident, one could be carried over the 
mountains to the hospital in Iloilo, or a launch could be procured by telegraph, 
requiring in either case from twenty-four to thirty-six hours to arrive in Iloilo. 

Bataan. 

Area square miles.... 537 

Population - 45,166 

Annual school enrollment 3,244 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

Intermediate 2 

Primary 2.5 

Number of teachers : 

American 6 

Filipino Insular 10 

Filipino municipal 43 

The school division of Bataan comprises the Province of Bataan, a peninsula 
lying between the China Sea and Manila Bay. The Zambales Mountains, extending 
nearly north and south, divide the division into two almost equal parts. Numerous 
rivers flow from these mountains into the China Sea and Manila Bay on tht 
western and eastern coasts. The leading agricultural products are rice, sugar cane, 
and corn. Many garden vegetables are raised both for local and Manila markets, 
and other products, such as bananas, pineapples, papayas, mangoes, and other 
tropical fruits can be found in the local markets. Valuable fishing is found on the 
eastern coast and the mountainous regions abound in wild game such as deer, 
wild hogs, and wild chickens. The Bureau of Agriculture has a farm experiment 
station at Lamao, about 10 miles south of Balanga — the work of this station 
being confined mostly to the growing of tropical fruits and vegetables. The 
Bureau of Forestry has an experiment station at Llmay. An American is in 
charge at each of these stations. The inhabitants are mostly Tagalogs. The 
mountainous regions of the division are inhabited by about 1,600 Negritos who 
have no fixed homes but wander about in search of food which consists largely of 
fish, wild animals, roots, and fruits. No schools have as yet been established 
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among them. Mariveles, in the southern part of the division, is situated on a 
good harbor and has an abundance of pure water and is an important quarantine 
station. Balanga, the capital of the province, is situated on Manila Bay about 30 
miles from Manila ; Orani and Orion are the other large towns in the division. 
A flrst-class macadam road extends from Balanga to Orani, a distance of 8.6 miles ; 
from Orani to Dlnalupihan, the most northern town, and from Balanga to Orion 
there are good second-class roads. These roads connect eight of the towns of the 
division with one another. Steamers are leaving for and going to Manila daily, 
giving a daily mail service. Balanga and Dinalupihan have telegraph stations and 
Balanga has communication with several towns by telephone. The average rental 
of houses suitable for Americans is about ?20 per month. Furniture and other 
household effects are diflftcult to obtain here, but can be ordered from Manila 
daily. The water supply, in most of the towns, is secured from artesian wells. 

Batangas. 

Area square miles.... 1,201 

Population 257,714 

Annual school enrollment 15,593 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

Trade 1 

Intermediate ; ■ 10 

Primary 123 

Number of teachers : 

American 15 

Filipino Insular „... 29 

Filipino municipal 225 

The Province of Batangas lies along the coast of the China Sea about 90 
kilometers south of Manila. The surface of the province is, for the most part, a 
fertile coastal plain, sloping gradually from the interior highlands to the sea. 
In the interior of the province the plain reaches an altitude of about 1,000 feet, 
and the climate at this height shows a great improvement over that of the coast 
where the climate is similar to that of Manila. Owing, however, to the proximity 
of the sea, there Is generally a cool breeze, even on the hottest days, and the 
nights are always cool and refreshing. The people are Tagalogs with a consider- 
able intermixture of Chinese blood. The Batanguefio is more developed indus- 
trially than most Filipinos, the people of Taal being particularly proficient in the 
arts and industries. Farming is carried on under the "apacero system," the 
principal crops being sugar, upland rice, and corn. During the dry season all 
the common vegetables are raised and can be bought very cheaply in the markets. 
The railroad connecting Batangas with Manila furnishes quick and convenient 
transportation between the province and that town. The coast towns east of 
Balayan are visited three or four times a week by steamers of the Ternate line and 
Balayan and Nasugbo have regular weekly steamers. There is a good provincial 
road system which connects nearly every municipality of the province with the 
capital. There is a daily mail both ways between all stations on the railroad and 
Manila, and mail for other towns of the province is delivered twice a week: The 
Interlsland Express Company maintains an Office in Batangas. Civilians located 
near Batangas are able to secure medical treatment from the military doctors at 
Camp McGrath. Civil employees are allowed to buy fresh meat and bread from 
the post commissary. Cooking utensils, staple groceries, and the more common 
articles of clothing can be bought in the larger towns of the province at prices 
slightly in advance of those of Manila, and there are. In most towns, good tailors 
who receive work at quite reasonable prices. Bed clothing and furniture can bo 
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bought to much better advantage in Manila than in the province. House rent runs 
from PIO to ^20 in the province, but in the capital and in towns reached by the 
railroad, it is about 50 per cent higher. 

Bohol. 

Area square miles.... 1,511 

Population 269,324 

Annual school enrollment 37,665 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

Intermediate 2 

Primary 195 

Number of teachers : 

American 18 

Filipino Insular 30 

Filipino municipal , 314 

The school division of Bohol includes the Island of Bohol and all adjacent is- 
lands belonging to the province. Most of the inhabitants live on the narrow 
coastal plain along the southern and western coasts. The interior of the province 
is a great treeless, cogonal plateau. The people living along the south are engaged 
in farming, fishing, and trading. A rich border of coconut palms fringes the 
entire coast, and furnishes the principal money product exported from the province. 
Stock raising is the principal industry in the interior and on the northern coast. 
As a commercial province Bohol ranks low. On account of the lack of trade and 
poor harbors, none of the large steamers touch the province. The people buy little 
and sell little, but by thrift and energy produce nearly all necessities at home. 
Teachers en route for Bohol will first have to go to Cebu, as regular steamers 
come to Bohol from no other point. Every Monday evening Smith, Bell & Co., 
Cebu, despatches a mail steamer for Bohol. On alternate Saturday mornings a 
Coast Guard cutter leaves Cebu for Tagbilaran. The provincial launch, Bohol, 
also makes frequent but not regular trips to Cebu, carrying passengers and freight. 
From Tubigon on the west coast to Kandihay on the east coast there is a stretch 
of 150 kilometers of excellent road maintained by the province, which passes 
through thirteen of the sixteen school districts Into which the division is divided. 
At the headquarters of every supervising district a suitable house for the super- 
visor may be found, the average rent being PIO per month. Rent in Tagbilaran 
is about double what it is in the districts outside. It is not an easy matter to 
purchase furniture in the local market, as very little of it is manufactured in the 
province. In nearly every town in the division is one or more bored wells 
equipped with iron pumps, furnishing an abundance of wholesome water. Fish, 
fruit, and vegetables in season are to be had in all districts along the coast. 
Chickens and eggs are plentiful and may be purchased at a low rate everywhere. 
Mail from Manila Is received in Bohol on an average of six times during the 
month, and is dispatched for points outside the province once a week regularly, 
and sometimes oftener. Mail is dispatched from the division office to every town 
in the province twice a week, and Is received in Tagbilaran twice a week from each 
town. Twenty-one of the thirty-three municipalities in the division are con- 
nected with Tagbilaran by telephone. There are only three supervising districts 
not connected with the division office by telephone, and none of the supervisors in 
these particular districts is more than 10 kilometers from a telephone in some 
other district. The only telegraph station In the province is located at Tagbi- 
laran. There is a Scotch physician In charge of the Presbyterian mission here. 
A movement is on foot for the establishment of a hospital to be operated In con- 
nection with this mission. 
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Bulacan. 

Area square miles.... 1,173 

Population ^ ., 223,327 

Annual school enrollment 18,124 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

Trade „ 1 

Intermediate 10 

Primary 132 

Number of teachers: 

American 22 

Filipino Insular 23 

Filipino municipal 189 

The division of Bulacan, located 15 kilometers north of the city of Manila, 
comprises eighteen municipalities, fifteen of which are located in the immediate 
vicinity of railway stations or within a few minutes ride from such places, while 
the other three towns — Angat, Norzagaray, Hagonoy — may be reached by short 
drives. The people, who are Tagalogs, are chiefly occupied in the cultivation of 
rice, but some sugar is also made, and lumbering is quite important in the town 
of Norzagaray. There are several rice factories in Malolos, the capital, and in 
other towns. All towns and most villages in the province can be reached by 
motor cycle or carromata during the dry season, but after the rainy period has 
set in many villages can be visited only on horse back or by boat. Hospitals in 
Manila can be reached by train and ambulance from Malolos within two hours; 
but due to the splendid water obtained from the many artesian wells throughout 
the province, there are very few cases of illness. There are two attractive resorts 
in the province, one being at Marilao, and the other at Sibul. At both places are 
baths of sulphur water and at Sibul a sanatorium is being established. All towns 
in the province have communication with the provincial capital by telephone and 
from there, more distant points may be reached by telegraph. Mail is received 
and dispatched at Malolos twice each day. Good houses may be rented in all 
towns, excepting Malolos, at about ^20 per month; vegetables may be obtained 
in the local markets; and rice, meat, butter, and other commodities can be 
obtained daily or as needed directly from Manila. Prices of commodities are in 
general considerably higher than in provinces more remote from Manila. 

Cagayan. 

Area square miles.... 5,052 

Population 152,825 

Annual school enrollment 14,155 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

Intermediate 7 

Primary ^ 114 

Number of teachers : 

American 16 

Filipino Insular 31 

Filipino municipal 174 

The school division of Cagayan occupies the northeastern corner of Luzon, and 
embraces the province of that name together with the subprovlnce of the Batanes, 
a small group of islands north of Luzon. The province is sparsely inhabited, 
most of the people living along the Cagayan River, its chief tributary, the Chico, 
and on the northern coast. The western part is bordered by Mountain Province ; 
the eastern is traversed by the practically unexplored Sierra Madre Mountains, 
while the rest, a vast "cogonal" plain, forms the lower part of the Cagayan 
Valley. Most of the people of this province are Christians, both the native 
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Cagayanea and the llocanos who have in the last two decades been immigrating 
to Cagayan in large numbers. But the more inaccessible and mountainous parts 
of the province toward the east and west contain numbers of Negritos and some 
Tinguianes, Gaddeanea, and other Malayan wild tribes, who carry on a limited 
trade with the Christians. The cultivation of tobacco is by far the most important 
Industry in Cagayan. Due to the extensive trade in tobacco, a number of 
Americans, Spaniards, and other foreigners have taken up their residence in 
various parts of the province. A club composed of American officials, foreigners, 
and the better class of Filipinos is maintained at Tuguegarao. An American 
doctor lives here. A sawmill with which several Americans are connected is 
located near the town of Cattaran. Passengers for points in Cagayan take the 
boats of the Compaiila General de Tabacos, and Ynchausti & Co., which leave 
Manila on alternate Thursdays, arriving in Aparri on Sundays. At Aparrl, con- 
nection is effected with launches for towns up the river. Passengers for the 
northern coast cross the river at Aparri and proceed by carromata to Abulug. 
The full fare from Manila to Aparri is ?40. The Batanes Islands may be 
reached by steamer from Manila three or four times a year only. Occasionally 
sailboats cross over from Aparri, but travel in this manner is dangerous, even 
under the most favorable conditions, on account of the strong currents. With 
the exception of the road from Aparri (Llnao) to Abulug, and that from Tugue- 
garao to Alcala, now under construction, there are no graded roads In the province. 
Travel is done on horseback, on foot, and by "barangayans" and launches on 
the main river and its tributaries. During the flood season, from October to 
December, all means of communication are at times Interrupted for from two 
to five days. Teachers assigned to this province, whether engaged in supervising 
work or not, will find it of advantage to own their horses. Native ponies may 
be bought for from ?60 to T15Q. The average rental of houses suitable for 
Americans is from ?10 to ?20, In the larger towns somewhat more. The 
water supply, except In towns on mountain streams, Is secured from wells. 
Furniture and other household effects are difficult to obtain. Fresh meat, fish, 
vegetables, and fruit In season are obtainable In all towns. Canned supplies may 
be purchased in Aparri and Tuguegarao only, the cost being somewhat high, 
though not excessive. In most towns mail is received from and dispatched 
for Manila once a week. Telegraph stations are located at Aparri. Alcala, 
Amulung, Lalloc, and Tuguegarao. Several of the towns surrounding Tuguegarao 
have telephone connections with that town. The Interlsland Express Company 
maintains offices at Aparri and Tuguegarao. 

Camarines. 

Area square miles... 3,279 

Population 233,472 

Annual school enrollment 15,555 

Number of schools : 

High I 

Intermediate 13 

Primary 122 

Number of teachers : 

American 18 

Filipino Insular 24 

Filipino municipal - 160 

The school division of Camarines embraces the entire Province of Ambos 
Camarines which was formed by merging the provinces formerly known aa 
Camarines Norte and Camarines Sur. The inhabitants are In the main Blcols. 
Negritos Inhabit the mountainous regions and the Island of Butawanan. Cama- 
rines, as the name Implies, was the granery or storehouse of southern Luzon 
and the adjacent islands. Hemp and rice are the chief products. The making 
of copra Is rapidly becoming an important industry*. A number of Spaniards 
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are located in Camarines and are engaged in farming and mercantile enterprises. 
Of the Americans not in the Government service here, five have acquired 
plantations and are giving their attention to "haciendas." Communication with 
Manila is rather difficult. Interisland boats from Manila come up the Bicol 
River to Nueva Caceres. While this is the usual freight route, passengers can 
make the trip to Nueva Caceres from Manila by disembarking at Pasacao and 
making the journey overland. From Pasacao to Pamplona, a distance of 11 
kilometers, transportation can be secured in a "talabon," and from Pamplona to 
Nueva Caceres in banca (time two and one-half hours). The contract boat at 
the present time calls at Pasacao from Manila on the ninth and twenty-fifth of 
each month. Supervising work in this division is diflScult in most of the districts 
owing to the extent of territory to be covered and the number of isolated towns 
that comprise some of the large districts. The province is divided by natural 
features into three rather distinct parts : Camarines Norte, Partido of Lagonoy, 
and the valleys of the Bicol and Libmanan Rivers. Camarines Norte can be 
reached best by crossing San Miguel Bay in the interisland boats that ply 
between Nueva Caceres and Manila. Traveling has to be done by banca and 
walking. Sometimes a launch can be hired but the rates are excessive. There are 
more Americans in the mining town of Paracale than in any other town In 
the province. This district has telegraphic communication with Nueva Caceres, 
but the mail facilities are poor. The "Partido ot Lagonoy" is the strip of 
country lying on the opposite side of Mount Isarog from Nueva Caceres. This 
part of the province, with the exception of Caramoan, receives mall direct from 
Manila, and has a. better and more regular mall service than the provincial 
capital. The towns in the Bicol Valley have easy communication with Nueva 
Caceres and are all connected by excellent roads. A steamboat plies the Bicol 
River between Nueva Caceres and Nabua, and the towns of Bato, Nabua, Irlga 
and Baao are connected by an automobile line. In the large district of Libmanan, 
comprising the towns of Libmanan, Sipocot, Lupi, Ragay, and Cabusao the only 
means of travel is by banca and walking. Libmanan, the headquarters of the 
supervising teacher, is the most important town but the telegraph station is in 
Sipocot. There is a biweekly mail service from Libmanan to Nueva Caceres, 
but In the other towns the service is rather Irregular. The headquarters of 
the supervising districts are all connected with Nueva Caceres by telegraph 
with the exception of Libmanan, Pamplona, Nabua, and Calabanga-Tlnambac. The 
average rental of houses for Americans is from ^10 to P30. The full fare on 
interisland boats from Manila to Pasacao Is P20 ; from Manila to Nueva Caceres 
up the Bicol River, P40. An American doctor is located in the "Partido of 
Lagonoy" and two at Nueva Caceres. There are excellent markets in all the 
large towns of the province. The health conditions in Camarines are perhaps 
far above those of the average province. Artesian wells have been drilled in 
most all the towns where mountain streams are lacking. Lanot Springs, near 
the mouth of the Bicol River, furnishes a superior mineral water and has 
become a health resort for many of the Americans and natives of the province 
during the hot season. The sulphur springs of Sipocot and Pasacao are also well 
known, 

Capiz. 

Area square miles.... 2,322 

Population 278,940 

Annual school enrollment 23,353 

Number of schools : 

High '. 1 

Intermediate „ 3 

Primary 141 

Number of teachers: 

American - 23 

Filipino Insular 32 

Filipino municipal 239 
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The school division of Capiz occupies the northerh part of Panay Island and 
the islands of the Romblon group. It is by nature divided into three sections : 
The Panay Valley in the east, consisting of a low swampy plain covered by rice 
fields and nipa swamps; the Aklan Valley on the west, consisting of rice and 
cocoanut lands ; and the Romblon section. The principal commercial and in- 
dustrial centers are Capiz, the northern terminal of the Capiz-Iloilo Railroad, in 
the eastern section ; Calivo near the mouth of the Aklan River ; and Romblon on 
the little island of the same name. The inhabitants are almost all Vlsayans. 
A few Negritos are found in the hilly country near the boundaries of Iloilo and 
Antique. A contract boat leaves Manila on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of each 
month touching at Romblon, Calivo, and Capiz, returning over the same route ; 
the fare is ?25 ; two other commercial boats make the same trip every ten or 
twelve days. The contract boat for Tacloban touches at Romblon going and 
coming. By means of the railroad to Iloilo, Capiz has the same connection 
with Manila as Iloilo. The run from Capiz to Iloilo takes about five hours. 
The first-class fare is ^5.75. Communication and transportation within the 
division is rather diflBcult, with the exception of those towns located on the Iloilo- 
Caplz Railroad. In the eastern division there are about 15 kilometers of improved 
road. All other transportation must be made by rowboat or by horse over poor 
and swampy trails. In the western division there are about 25 kilometers of 
improved road. There are no improved roads in the Romblon division, communica- 
tion being effected by sailboats between the Islands and by horse over fair trails 
on the larger islands. Repeated scourges of surra have killed almost all the 
horses in this division. Good horses cannot be bought for less than P200, 
except on the Island of Tablas where the disease has not been so prevalent. 
Most supervising teachers find it necessary to buy their own horses. Mail is 
received from and dispatched to Manila in Capiz three and four times a week ; 
in Calivo about once a week; in Romblon about twice a week. Mail is distributed 
from Capiz to the municipal centers twice a week in the Panay Valley, once 
a week in the Aklan Valley. Romblon is the only post-office in the subprovince. 
The distribution of mail in the subprovince is dependent upon the weather and 
the disposition of municipal officials. Dao, Capiz, New Washington, Calivo, and 
Romblon have telegraphic connections. Houses suitable for Americans rent for 
?20 to ^"40 in the central towns and for about half that in other towns through 
the province. The Baptist Mission Society maintains a hospital in Capiz with a 
competent doctor and nurses. The markets afford a good supply of chickens, 
eggs, and fish, a fair supply of vegetables, but little fruit. 

Cavite. 

Area — .. square miles.... 619 

Population 134,779 

Annual school enrollment 11,804 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

Intermediate 5 

Primary 66 

Number of teachers : 

American — 13 

Filipino Insular ~ 24 

Filipino municipal 157 

The division of Cavite consists of the Province of Cavite and the Island of 
Corregidor. It forms the southern and western boundaries of Manila Bay. Its 
coastline Is deeply Indented with rivers and bays, and dotted with populous 
towns. Prom the coast, the land gradually rises and forms a fertile stretch 
of rice and sugar territory, densely populated. The upland towns Alfonso, 
Indang, and Sllang, rich In hemp and copra, are situated in altitudes ranging 
from 900 to 1,400 feet above sea level. The climate Is Invigorating and healthful, 
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and draws from the lowlands during the hot months a large number of visitors. 
The Talisay and Sungay ridges form the southern boundary of the province. 
The principal industries are farming, fishing, and salt making. Considerable 
corn, rice, hemp, sinamay, salt, sugar, and copra are exported. Fruit and garden 
truck are raised in such abundance that little or no canned fruits or vegetables 
need be purchased. The province is well provided with good roads connecting 
the towns, open all the year except during the worst months of the rainy season. 
The railroad connects nearly all the towns in the province with Manila. Alfonso, 
Indang, and Silang are the only municipalities In the division farther from a 
railroad station than thirty minutes' ride over good carromata roads. The mail 
and telegraph facilities are exceptionally good. Three mails daily leave Cavite 
for Manila and three weekly are delivered to all the towns in the province 
except Alfonso, which has only two deliveries — Tuesday and Saturday. There is 
telephone communication with all the towns and with Manila ; Naic and Cavite 
are telegraph stations.. At Cavite, there is a naval hospital to which civilians 
are admitted. Suitable quarters, of strong materials, can be secured readily at 
rentals ranging from ?^15 to P45 per month. The water supply in all the coast 
towns Is obtained from artesian wells. The water, however, should be boiled. In 
the upland towns, spring water is used, unboiled, by everyone without evil results, 
although to be on the safe side it should be sterilized. Fresh meats, fish, vege- 
tables and fruits can be purchased In all the towns. Ice and cold-storage 
meats, vegetables, and fruits may be secured dally In the lowland towns from the 
Manila cold-storage companies. 

Cebu. 

Area square miles.... 1,939 

Population 694,590 

Annual school enrollment 47,912 

Number of schools : 

High ^ :.... 1 

Trade ^ - 1 

Intermediate 8 

Primary „ 329 

Number of teachers : 

American 29 

Filipino Insular „ 49 

Filipino municipal - 624 

The name Cebu is closely connected with the historical voyages of Magellan 
and Legaspi, and the monument upon the Island of Mactan marks the event 
possibly more than the exact spot where the first circumnavigator of the globe 
lost his life. Cebu occupies a position of great commercial advantage, being 
almost in the center of the Vlsayan group. The city of Cebu has a fine pro- 
tected harbor, and a sea wall where the largest ships thai pass through the Suea 
can discharge and take on cargos of hemp, copra, and sugar. Two very excellent 
roads cross the island, one from Cebu to Toledo — a distance of about 40 kilo- 
meters ; and one from Carcar to Barlll — a distance of 22 kilometers. The richest 
and best cultivated tracts He near the towns of Carcar, Barlll, Dumanjug, Sibongan, 
Argao, Toledo, Badlan, Tuburan and Bogd. The southern portion of the Island, on 
the eastern side, Is very stony, and crops are uncertain. Bog6 Is the center 
of the sugar district; Tuburan, Dumanjug, and Slbonga, tobacco. Carcar and 
Barlll are great corn markets. Some hemp Is shipped from Badian, and copra 
from the towns on the western coast south of Badlan. The Indigo plant is found 
in abundance near Oslob, also a kind of tree cotton called "gapas," "kapok," or 
"doldol." Cebu Province Includes the Island of Bantayan, famous for Its pearls 
and shells, and for Its export of fish, and the Camote Islands, consisting of 
three small Islands some distance from the mainland. A railroad connects the 
towns 40 miles south of the city of Cebu to Argao, and 20 miles north to Danao. 
Six trains a day traverse this road. In the northern and southern parts 
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of the Island the roads are bad, and the districts large, but on account of so 
many people living near the sea, not so difficult of supervision. The city of 
Cebu has all the advantages of a city of the Orient. Ice plants, cold storage, 
electric light, automobiles, new waterworks under construction, and a street 
railway in projection. Mail from Manila will average almost triweekly. Except 
the islands, every part of the mainland is reached by a mail service twice each 
week. In the city of Cebu expenses are about the same as in Manila. In the 
province, house rent is from !*10 to ?30. The stores sell at the same prices as 
Manila, and you can buy at wholesale as well as retail prices. There is a direct 
line of steamers to Hongkong, Liverpool, Boston, New York, and European ports. 
The climate of Cebu is dry and warm. Typhoons are not frequent and severe 
storms very rare. Cebu has three fine clubs, one English newspaper, and 
about five Spanish-Filipino newspapers. The Insular Hospital for the Southern 
Islands is located in Cebu, also a railroad hospital. The War Department will 
soon establish a permanent post near Cebu at Mabolo. At present Warwick 
Barracks is located in the city of Cebu, occupied by six companies of infantry.* 
Most of the towns are connected by telegraph. The market for vegetables In 
Cebu is good and mangoes are found nearly every month in the year. Price of 
living in the province is about the same as in other provinces. Teachers coming 
to Cebu need bring nothing except their usual baggage ; everything can be purchased 
here at prices that would save freight. A large hardware store will be opened 
In a few weeks selling In wholesale and retail quantities. 

Ilocos Norte. 

Area square miles.... 1,330 

Population « 177,667 

Annual school enrollment 19,215 

Number of schools : 

High ^ 1 

Trade ., „ 1 

Intermediate „ g 

Primary 125 

Number of teachers : 

American _ _ 15 

Filipino Insular 24 

Filipino municipal 215 

The school division of Ilocos Norte is coextensive with the province of thi 
same name occupying the northwest corner of Luzon between the Cordillera 
Central and the China Sea, The southern end extends down between Abra and 
Ilocos Sur. Peaks along the eastern border tower up to 6,000 and 7,000 feet 
The rivers rise In these mountains and flow thence in a westerly direction to the 
China Sea. Practically all the arable land lies along these rivers and in th« 
narrow coastal plain. Extensive systems of Irrigation divert the waters of these 
rivers onto the rich alluvial soil insuring several crops a year of rice, corn, 
beans, tobacco, fruit, and vegetables. On the hills which always seem to 
surround you, sugar cane, maguey, cotton, and Indigo are grown ; cattle and 
horses are grazed . and timber, bamboo, fire wood, and fibers are secured. Ilocos 
Norte has the most extensive systems of Irrigation In the Philippines and 
Intensive cultivation is practiced to such an Extent that the province is econo- 
mically independent In spite of its dense population. The people produce prac- 
tically all of the food, drink, and clothes they use. The population Is almost 
entirely composed of Christian Ilocanos. A few TInguianes live on the Abra 
border, while further north the savage Apayao sticks to his mountain regions. 
In the mountains the hunter will find wild carabao, cattle, pigs, and deer. The 
sea yields salt and fish. For ^31 you may embark on a Thursday In Manila for 
Currlmao. If the weather Is good and you are fortunate, you will reach your 
destination some time Saturday. On the return trip the boat will pick you up 
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Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday. Prom Badoc a broad highway runs through 
Currimao and thence north 29 kilometers through Paoay, Batac, San Nicolas to the 
capital, Laoag. Thence eastward other good roads extend to Vintar, San Miguel, 
Piddig, DIngrass, and Solsona, Another good metaled road communicates with 
Bacarra, Pasuquin, and Bangui, the northernmost town. Telephone lines connect 
all of the towns with the capital, which in turn is connected with Manila by a 
telegraph line. Batac and Badoc are the other telegraph stations. Quite a colony 
of Americans live in Laoag, which is one of the largest municipalities in the 
Islands. The Christian Mission supports a hospital presided over by an American 
doctor. Houses cost from P15 to ?30 per month. The market furnishes sweet 
potatoes, tomatoes, eggplants, onions, squash, greens, beans, and other vegetables 
in abundance. All kinds of native fruits may be had in their season. Beef can 
also be purchased. Several stores sell canned goods, flour, potatoes, butter, 
milk, etc. The prices are somewhat higher than in Manila, due in a measure to 
the extra cost of transportation. Other towns have poor public markets and 
depend on the Laoag markets. Houses are cheaper in outside towns, but are 
rarely suitable for Americans. 

Ilocos Sur. 

Area square miles.... 1,642 

Population 214,342 

Annual school enrollment ' 16,538 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

Intermediate 12 

Primary 146 

Number of teachers : 

American 22 

Filipino Insular 53 

Filipino municipal 238 

The school division of Ilocos Sur consists of Ilocos Sur and the subprovince 
of Abra, and is located in the northwestern part of Luzon. Ilocos Sur proper is 
a narrow coast plain extending along the China Sea for about 75 miles. Abra is 
inland across the Ilocos Mountain Range. The people are Ilocanos with the 
exception of about 25,000 non-Christian Tlnguianes who live principally in Abra and 
in the foothills of Ilocos Sur. The people in Abra live principally in the Valley 
of the Abra River and its tributaries. This river drains the entire subprovince. 
It breaks through a gap in the Ilocos Mountains just east of Vigan and empties 
into the China Sea at Pandan, the port of Vigan. Communication with Manila is 
by boat and by boat and rail. One contract boat arrives from Manila every 
week. A launch also plies between Dagupan and Pandan and makes connections 
With the Manila-Dagupan Railway at Dagupan. This launch makes a round trip 
every week. The fare from Manila to Pandan by boat is ?28 first class. The 
fare by rail from Manila to Dagupan and from Dagupan to Pandan by launch 
Is about PIS plus the cost of meals in transit. The most convenient way to 
travel is by boat from Manila. During the dry season, from November to April, the 
boats from Manila stop at Pandan. During the rainy season, from May to October, 
the Manila boats stop at Pandan if the weather permits, otherwise at Salomagui. 
Pandan Is 3 miles south of Vigan and Salomagui is 18 miles north. The roads to 
these places are good. A carromata to Pandan costs 1^1.50 and to Salomagui 
about PI. There is a graded road running through Ilocos Sur from north to 
south. This road passes through every municipality of Ilocos Sur except three, 
which are very near to Vigan and have good roads running out to them. The 
Ilocos Sur road is about 120 kilometers in length and about 80 kilometers of 
the same is first class. Communication between Ilocos Sur and Abra is by 
river and on horseback. A person can go on horseback from Vigan to Bangued, 
the capital of the subprovince, in about five hours. In Abra itself transportation 
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Is on horseback. Only a few kilometers of first-class road exist in the sub- 
province, around Bangued. Horseback transportation costs from P1.50 to P2.50 
per day throughout the division. It is advisable for supervising teachers to own 
their horses. Two mails are received from and dispatched to Manila every week. 
Two malls go out from Vigan to the various municipalities every week and two 
mails come into Vigan from the various municipalities as often. There are 
five telegraph stations in the division, Vigan, Bangued, Candon, Narvacan, and 
Cabugao. There are money-order offices at the same places. The only express 
station is at Vigan. Rent varies from PIO to ?40. The average is perhaps in 
the neighborhood of ■P20 per month. There are good market facilities in Vigan and 
in Bangued. They are fair in the other places mentioned. Commissaries can be 
bought in Vigan at reasonable cost. Some can be bought in Bangued and in 
Candon but the cost is high. Most teachers order directly from Manila. Houses 
can usually be rented furnished for the prices given above. American beds and 
blankets and stoves must be bought in Manila. There is an American doctor in 
Vigan but no hospital. There are about twenty Americans in Vigan, from eight 
to ten in Bangued, and a few in other towns of the province. 

Iloilo. 

Area square miles.... 2,027 

Population 403,932 

Annual school enrollment 25,997 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

Trade 1 

Intermediate 16 

Primary 190 

Number of teachers : 

American 31 

Filipino Insular 34 

Filipino municipal 362 

The Province of Iloilo occupies the eastern portion of Panay and the Island 
of Guimaras. On the mainland the province has a coast line of about 175 kilo- 
meters. Generally the land along the coast is low, in places the foothills from 
the mountains of the interior run down to the sea. The province is traversed 
by two important rivers, the Jalaud and the Tigon. The richest lands of the 
province are those of the broad valleys of these rivers, the level stretches around 
Sara, and the narrow plains along the coast. The Island of Guimaras is hilly 
and mountainous. The people are Visayans. The leading agricultural produc- 
tions of the province are rice, sugar, and copra ; the manufacture of fabrics 
from native fibers forms an Important home industry. Mail Is usually received 
from Manila about two or three times a week, and at times almost daily. Two 
cable lines connect Iloilo with Manila, and there are cable connections with other 
places. Communication between most of the towns of the province is good, except 
during the rainy season. All the towns, with the exception of Miagao and San Joa- 
quin, are connected by a provincial telephone system, and there Is a telegraph station 
in Miagao. There is a railroad running from Iloilo to Capiz that passes through 
the towns of Jaro, Santa Barbara, Pototan, and PassI, while there are first-class 
wagon roads in the municipalities of Sara, Iloilo, Pavia, Oton, Jaro, Santa 
Barbara, Pototan, and Passi. The town of Buenavlsta has no telegraphic com- 
munications with other towns ; but the mall service is daily, and It Is only 
about a half hour's travel from Iloilo. Sara is reached by sea to Ajuy, Concep- 
cion, or San Dionisio, and from there overland. The road from AJuy to Sara 
is first class. Balasan is reached by a sea trip to Estancfa, and thence overland. 
Miagao and San Joaquin can be reached better by sailboat. There are good 
roads from Pototan to Janiuay and Barotac Nuevo, and the road from Pototan to 
Cabatuan is fair. The travel of the supervising teachers In their districts is 
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usually done on horses. In Guimaras, however, the schools almost without 
exception are along the coast, and, as land travel on the island in most places 
is difficult, the supervising teacher usually travels by sailboat. The cost of 
living for the American teachers In Iloilo is about the same as it is in other 
provinces. House rent in the interior towns is from ?10 to ?20 a month, while 
ill Iloilo a suitable house will rent for P35 or ?"40. New teachers need not 
make purchases for living outfits and supplies before coming, as anything needed 
can be bought in Iloilo. There are several hospitals and clubs in Iloilo. The 
markets of the towns of this province usually contain little more than native 
vegetables, chickens, and eggs. Occasionally fresh meats are sold, but In most 
of the markets of the Interior fresh meat Is not sold regularly. 

Isabela. 

Area square miles.... 5,018 

Population 68,793 

Annual school enrollment ., 4,996 

Number of schools: 

High 1 

Intermediate 3 

Primary 52 

Number of teachers : 

American 7 

Filipino Insular 12 

Filipino municipal ^ 69 

The school division of Isabela is composed of the Province of Isabela in the 
northeastern part of Luzon and south of Cagayan Province. It Is one of the 
largest provinces in Luzon but Is sparsely populated. The eastern part is 
traversed from north to south by the Sierra Madre Mountains which are covered 
with forests inhabited by a small number of roving Negritos and Kalingas. The 
western part of the province lies In the foothills of the Caraballo Mountains and 
Is a treeless uninhabited district used for hunting by both the Christians and the 
Kalingas and Igorots of the Mountain Province. The central portion forms the 
upper part of the Valley of the Cagayan River. The soil in this valley is 
exceedingly fertile and well adapted to the production of tobacco, the principal 
crop. Corn Is rotated with tobacco. Some rice, beans, and garden truck are 
also raised. The best tobacco in the Islands is raised in this province. Tobacco 
and lumber are the only exports. Most of the people al*e Cagayanes and Ho- 
canos, there being about an equal number of each. The Cagayan is a native of 
the province while the Ilocanos have come from the Ilocos Provinces. There is a 
continual immigration of these people. Passengers from Manila for Isabela take 
the boats of the Compafifa Qeneral de Tabacos, and YnchaustI & Co. which leave 
Manila on alternate Thursdays arriving in Aparrl on Sunday or Monday. At 
Aparrl, connectiop Is effected with launches for towns up the river as far as 
I lagan, the capital of Isabela Province. Towns south of Ilagan may be reached 
by barangayans (sailboats) and by horses. The full fare from Manila to Aparrl 
is P40 and from Aparrl to Ilagan F20. With the exception of Santiago, which 
is connected with Echague by a first-class road, all of the towns In the valley are 
on the Cagayan River and can be reached by boat. Horseback travel Is, however, 
the usual mode of travel in the province. While there Is only one short piece of 
first-class road, Echague to Cordon, the trails are quite good, especially in the 
dry season. During the wet season from October to December, land travel is 
frequently impossible for several days at a time. Teachers will find it to their 
advantage to own ponies. A native pony can be bought for from P70 to P150. 
All towns where Americans are stationed are connected with Manila by telegraph. 
All towns except Palanan have a weekly mail service. Mail from Manila reaches 
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Ilagan in eight days. The Interisland Express Company has an agent at ila- 
gan. Suitable houses of strong materials may be obtained In every town. The 
rental Is from PlO to f'SO per month. The water supply Is obtained from 
mountain streams. Fish, vegetables, and some fruits are obtainable in season, but 
it is necessary to keep on hand a good stock of canned supplies. Only the most 
common canned goods are kept in each town and these at somewhat high prieea, 
There is a civil supply store at Ilagan where ordinary canned goods are sold to 
civil employees at Manila prices plus 10 per cent. The stock is, however, fre- 
quently exhausted. It is best to order in advance from Manila. Furniture and 
other household effects are difficult to obtain and had better be brought from 
Manila, Freight costs P20 per ton from Manila to Ilagan. There are a number 
of Spaniards and Germans scattered over the province most of whom are engaged 
in the tobacco business. An American doctor is stationed at Ilagan. A club 
composed of Americans, foreigners, and the better class of natives is maintained 
at Ilagan. Wild hogs, deer, and ducks abound in the province and a shotgun or 
rifle is a good investment. 

liaguna. 

Area square miles.. . 629 

Population 148,606 

Annual school enrollment 13,744 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

Trade 1 

Intermediate 10 

Primary 88 

Number of teachers : 

American 16 

Filipino Insular 17 

Filipino municipal 191 

The Province of La Laguna embraces a plain extending back from the eastern, 
southern, and western shores of Laguna de Bay, from 2 to 20 miles, to the 
mountains which mark Its boundary with the Provinces of Tayabas, Batangas, and 
Cavite. This fertile and well-watered slope, varying in altitude from 100 to 7,000 
feet, furnishes ideal conditions for the cultivation of coconuts, rice, sugar, abaca, 
corn, and a great variety of fruits and vegetables, all of which find a ready market 
in Manila. The College of Agriculture of the University of the Philippines and 
also the Forestry School is located on the eastern slope of Mount Makiling, not far 
from Los Bafios. The Agricultural College Is becoming very popular with the 
farmers and teachers and promises to be a factor In making Laguna the garden 
spot of the Philippines. The Pagsanjan Gorge, Botocan Falls, and the Los Bafios 
Hot Springs attract many tourists and visitors from Manila. Houses suitable 
for Americans are rather hard to obtain and rent for PIO to P'40 per month. 
Excellent water is found in nearly all towns. Such supplies as can not be secured 
locally can be obtained in Manila. An American doctor is stationed in Santa 
Cruz. Several towns have telegraph connections and *a provincial telephone system 
connecting nearly all the towns Is maintained. The towns In the eastern part 
of the province are now connected with Manila by railroad. The railroad will soon 
be open to San Pablo on the Lucena line, and Magdalena on the Santa Cruz line. 
A flrst-class road extends from San Pedro Tunasan to San Pablo and from Santa 
Cruz to Pagsanjan, Magdalena, and Majayjay. The towns of Cavintl, Luislana, 
and Santa Maria can bo reached only on foot or on horseback. Steam laun hes 
leave Manila at 6.30 a. m. daily for the Laguna ports from the Pasig end of Calle 
San Jacinto and arrive in Santa Cruz about 2 p. m. Launches leave Santa Cruz 
at 6.30 a. m. dally and arrive In Manila about 1 p. m. 
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Iieyte. 

Area square miles.... 3,008 

Population 389,631 

Annual school enrollment 34,515 

Number of schools : 

High ; 1 

Trade 1 

Intermediate li 

Primary 249 

Number of teachers : 

American 23 

Filipino Insular 28 

Filipino municipal 384 

The school division of Leyte comprises the large island of that name and 
several smaller islands separated from Leyte proper by narrow straits. Biliran 
and Panaon are the most important of the smaller Islands. The province is quite 
thickly settled. A range of high mountains extends the length of the Island from 
north to south and separates the eastern and western coasts. Leyte is one of the 
Vlsayan group of islands and the people belong to that tribe. A few people 
of other tribes have settled in the larger towns* but their number is not con- 
siderable. The cultivation of abacd or hemp is the principal industry, this product 
being exported in large quantities. Rice, corn, tobacco, and camotes (a kind of 
sweet potato) are extensively grown, but not exported. Fishing is an important 
industry in the coast towns. Bananas and pineapples are abundant. Leyte has 
thirty-four coast towns and five towns in the interior. Tacloban, the capital, 
is situated in the northeastern part of the island at the head of San Juanico 
Strait. It has several wharfs where large ships can tie up. The town is built 
on a peninsula and the climate is very healthful. Ships arrive from and depart 
for Manila several times a week. They all carry mail. There are twenty-seven 
post-olilces and fifteen telegraph stations in the province. Mail facilities are 
good. First-class fare to Manila costs 1^33. Every town in the province can be 
reached via Tacloban. Cebu and Iloilo can also be reached via Tacloban, by 
means of three Coast Guard vessels which pass Tacloban. Leyte is the banner 
province for school buildings, thirty-four central and . barrio school buildings 
having been built in the different towns during the last year or are under construc- 
tion' in the province at the present time. Transportation between all coast towns 
is usually by water. The province has the Coast Guard cutter Mindoro under 
charter. She makes two trips around the province monthly, stopping at nearly 
all towns. Good roads connect Tacloban with some of the interior towns. Bicy- 
cles and motor cycles can be used to advantage. Horses may be rented at reason- 
able rates. Daily express wagons run between Tacloban, Palo, Tanawan, and 
Alangalang. Tacloban has three good grocery stores, an ice plant with cold 
stores, a drug store, three doctors, and an excellent market. Nearly all kinds 
of eatables can be bought here. Rent is very high in Tacloban. In the other 
towns, good houses may be rented at from f^l5 to ^25 a month. 

Mindoro. 

Area square miles.... 4,024 

Population , 40,659 

Annual school enrollment * 5,368 

Number of schools: 

High 1 

Intermediate 2 

Primary 48 

Number of teachers: 

American 6 

Filipino Insular 12 

Filipino municipal 65 
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The school division of Mindoro consists of the large Island of the same name, 
the Lubang group on the north, the Semirara Islands on the south, and the Islands 
of Concepcidn and Iling. In general, the province is sparsely inhabited. The 
interior is mountainous, but there are a number of plains near the coast, which 
are exceedingly fertile. The north and east coasts of Mindoro are favored with 
an exceedingly well distributed rainfall. There is no dry season when all growth 
is arrested. The interior is populated with Mangyans, who live by collecting forest 
products and by primitive agriculture. The Christian inhabitants are Tagalogs in 
the north and Visayans in the south. Mindoro abounds in game. Deer, wild cara- 
baos, tamaraos, wild pigs, ducks, pigeons, and wild chickens are found in all parts. 
The tamarao is a game animal found nowhere else in the world but in Mindoro. 
It seems to be a relative of the carabao, but is smaller and its small sharp 
horns stick straight up like those of an antelope. This animal is timid unless 
wounded, in which case it generally charges the hunter, and it has such surprising 
vitality that it is a very dangerous animal to shoot. Up to the present the most 
important product of Mindoro has been the timber taken from its magnificent 
forests. Many cattle are raised. Probably the finest hemp raised in the Islands 
is obtained near Pola on the east coast. Lately a sugar plantation has been 
established with American capital on the west coast. The steamer which at 
present connects Galapan, the capital, with Manila makes three trips a month. 
The sugar plantation runs its own steamer to Manila twice a week. Mails are 
received in all parts of the province three times a month at least. The means 
of communication most commonly used within the division is a ketch equipped 
with sails and auxiliary engine, and maintained by the Bureau of Navigation for 
the use of the province. Calapan is connected with Manila by cable, and a tele- 
graph line will run down the east coast of Mindoro and across to the sugar 
plantation. Living conditions in the capital, Calapan, are agreeable. A company 
of Scouts is generally kept there. When the Scouts are stationed in Calapan rents 
are high and there is an American physician. When the Scouts are away, rents 
are low and there is no doctor. The other towns of Mindoro are more or less 
unsuitable for Americans to live in. 

Misamis. 

Area square miles... 3,777 

Population 137,090 

Annual school enrollment 12,785 

Number of schools : 

Intermediate 3 

Primary ^ - 82 

Number of teachers : 

American 10 

Filipino Insular 40 

Filipino municipal 101 

Misamis is by natural features divided into three parts, the west coast, the 
east coast, and Camiguin Island. The west coast is a fertile coastal plain aver- 
aging 3 miles in width. Back of it tower the high mountains of the Moro 
Province culminating in Mount Malindang, the second highest peak in Mindanao. 
The east coast is similar to the west coast in most respects. The provincial 
capital, Cagayan, is situated on the Cagayan River, which forms, together with its 
tributaries, the main drainage system of the east coast. Camiguin Island is 
separated from the mainland by a narrow strait. It is volcanic and has two active 
volcanoes. The principal town is Mambajao, probably one of the most progres- 
sive municipalities in the PhiUppine Islands. The principal products are rice, hemp, 
and coconuts. Excellent steamer gervice connects all parts of the province with 
Manila and Cebu. Mail is received from and dispatched for Manila once a week. 
No American doctor is stationed in the province, and teachers in need of medical 
assistance must go to Cebu or Camp Overton. 
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Mountain. 

Area square miles (estimated).... 6,000 

Population 257,556 

Annual school enrollment 4,926 

Number of schools : 

Intermediate „..., 2 

Primary ^ _ 48 

Number of teachers: 

American 12 

Filipino Insular ., 92 

Filipino municipal 10 

The school division of the Mountain Province extends from Camp One, its most 
southern point to point Babatken on the north coast of Luzon, a distance of over 
150 miles in a direct course due Borth and south. This province is in the Cara- 
ballo Mountain region and most of the surface is high and uneven. Many sections 
are inaccessible, and parts are not yet fully explored. For the purpose of main- 
taining government, the Mountain Province Is divided Into seven subprovlnces — 
Amburayan, Apayao, Benguet, Bontoc, Ifugao, Kalinga and Lepanto. Each sub- 
province is In charge of a lieutenant-governor, who has absolute control over 
the people of his province. The organized subprovlnces are divided into town- 
ships, each with a secretary-treasurer in charge. As the different subprovincei 
represent conditions which are distinctly local, each will be discussed separately: 

Amburapan: The subprovlnce of Amburayan contains many Ilocanos and many 
of the non-Christians have been In contact with civilization so long that there Is 
not a considerable difference between the two classes. Tagudin Is the port of 
the Mountain Province, consequently considerable shipping and trading Is done at 
this point. Tagudin does not offer any harbor and the landing of freight during 
the southwest monsoon is very uncertain. Sometimes two months pass without 
a ship, being able to land its cargo. 

Apayao: Nothing has been done toward establishing schools In this subprovlnce. 
Communication with this section at present Is via Aparrl. 

Benguet: Benguet schools are at present In much better condition than In any 
other subprovlnce. Manila is nearly a week nearer than Bontoc by. mail com- 
munication. The cost of living in Benguet Is greater than near Manila. Here 
is located the town of Baguio, the summer capital of the Philippine Islands, which 
may be reached In less than twelve hours from Manila. 

Bontoc: Bontoc lies in the basin of the Cagayan River. It may be reached 
from Baguio over the Mountalq trail via Cervantes or from Tagudin via Cervantes. 
A cart trail is now open from Tagudin to Bontoc, which fact should facilitate greatly 
the handling of freight. A twice-weekly mail service is sustained between San 
Fernando and Bontoo. The mall is carried on the backs of cargadores for the 
entire distance which is about 115 miles. Only two schools have been established 
in the subprovlnce, namely, the Bontoc Industrial School at Bontoc, and the 
public school at Sagada. The town of Bontoc offers many inducements as a 
place in which to reside. There Is a civil commissary for all Government em- 
ployees where foodstuffs can be bought at Manila prices or less. Th6 Bureau of 
Health has a representative who will be In charge of a fine modern hospital which 
Is under construction. Sagada Is about three hours from Bontoc. The Epis- 
copal Mission has quite a large institution here. A good American doctor Is 
connected with the mission. There Is no house available for an American teacher. 

Ifugao: Ifugao lies south and east of Bontoc. There are three largiB settle- 
ments in this subprovlnce, namely, Banaue, Quiangan and Mayaoyao. Banaue and 
Quiangan have telephone connections with each other and with Bayombong which 
has telegraphic communication with the outside world. Foodstuff Is expensive 
and must be carried in from Bontoc or Bayombong, which places have civil 
commissaries. Quiangan will be a desirable station for American teachers when 
the new building is completed. No satisfactory houses are at present available 
for teachers to rent. 
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Kalinga: Kalinga is north of Bontoc. It has many fertile valleys with ex- 
cellent climatic conditions. Rice can be purchased at Lubuagan for P2.50 per 
cavan, while at Bontoc rice seldom sells for less than PIO per cavan. Kalinga 
has no schools at present. Lubuagan, the capital ©f Kalinga. has telephone com- 
munication with Bontoc, and all food supplies must be transported from Bontoc 
or Tuguegarao. 

Lepanto: Lepanto is the most centrally located subprovince and has been sup- 
plied with schools for some time. Very little progress can oe found even at 
Cervantes, the capital. Cervantes has very good facilities for prompt communi- 
cation with other sections of the Mountain Province. Cost of living is higher than 
at either Baguio or Bontoc. There are a number of houses available for rent. 

Nueva Ccija. 

Area „ square miles.... 2,169 

Population 132,999 

Annual school enrollment 14,440 

Number of schools : 

High , 1 

Intermediate 8 

Primary 93 

Number of teachers : 

American 16 

Filipino Insular 23 

Filipino municipal 164 

The province and school division of Nueva Ecija lies in central Luzon, in the 
upper valley of the Pampanga River. The northern and eastern edges of the 
province, which are bordered by the Caraballo del Sur Mountains and the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, respectively, are too hilly for agricultural uses, and are thinly 
settled. The central, southern, and western sections of the province are lowland 
and are almost perfectly level. About one-third of the lowland area is under 
cultivation. The rest is covered either with cogon, talahlb, brush, or forest, and 
may eventually be made productive, the land not being used at present on account 
of scarcity of labor or of work animals. Rice growing is the principal industry, 
although the production of tobacco, sugar, and betel pepper is important and is 
Increasing yearly. The province is strictly agricultural and very little attention 
is given to manufacturing, even for home consumption. However, in Gapang, 
some carromatas, shoes and chinelas, hats, mats, baskets, pottery, and cloth are 
made for local sale. In the lowlands of the province, drainage Is slow, which Is 
a good thing for the rice, but bad for the roads. During the rainy season, the 
unimproved roads and trails become almost Impassable, and some towns and a 
large number of barrios can be reached at times only on foot, on the back of a 
carabao or by banca. A road system in the southern end of the province con- 
necting six towns is always passable for vehicles, and one for the northern towns 
is well under way. Difficulties of travel have been considerably lessened by two 
branch lines of the Manila Railroad which extend Into the province. One, leaving 
the mainline at Bigaa, terminates at Kabanatuan. The other, leaving the mainline 
at Paniqui, cuts across the northwest corner of the province, passing through Nam- 
pikaan and Kuyapo. To reach Manila by either of these lines requires four or 
five hours. All points on the railroad have a dally mall service. Most other 
towns have a triweekly service. San Isidro and Kabanatuan have telegraph offices, 
artd the towns of San Isidro, Santa Rosa, Kabanatuan, Allaga, Llkab, Bonga- 
bong, Pantabangan and Karranglan are connected by telephone. The province Is 
generally healthful, and good artesian water Is to be found In all but five of the 
towns. For treatment of light diseases common to the Philippine Islands, and In 
emergencies, most Americans and Europeans depend upon local doctors. In cases 
of serious Illness, it Is usual for not only Americans but Filipinos as well, to go 
to Manila as promptly as possible for treatment at one of the hospitals. Although 
Nueva Eclja will eventually be one of the foremost provinces in the Philippines, 
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it, has not yet recovered from the destruction wrought during recent wars, and 
there are very few first-class dwelling houses. Rents, while not excessive, seem 
high when compared with those , in localities better supplied with houses, or at a 
greater distance from Manila. , The cost of living is perhaps a little higher than 
in Manila. In season, usual garden products can be found at almost any place 
in the province and some who live in towns on the railroad regularly procure 
from Manila ice, meats, and other supplies. 

Nueva Vizcaya. 

Area square miles.... 1,950 

Population 22,006 

• Annual school enrollment 2,839 

Number of schools : - 

High 1 

Intermediate 1 

Primary 22 

Number of teachers : 

American 5 

Filipino Insular 28 

Filipino municipal 28 

Nueva Vizcaya lies in the center of north Luzon and is surrounded by the 
Mountain province, Nueva Ecija, Isabela, and the Pacific Ocean on the east. To 
reach the province, one goes by train from Manila to Dagupan ; thence by auto- 
mobile or carromatas to Tayug, Pangasinan, from which town one travels on 
horseback. Tayug is 70 miles from Bayombong ; the trip usually takes three days. 
With the exception of the narrow level valley of the Magat River, the province is 
entirely mountainous. The mountains are covered with dense forests of heavy 
timber. The climate is fairly cool ; and is considered much better than that of 
the usual lowland province. One can sleep comfortably every night of the year. 
Rain falls every month of the year. The months from September to November are 
very rainy ; the driest season Is from January to May. The people live entirely 
by agriculture. Rice is the main crop, and is exported. Tobacco, com, cane, 
coffee, and a great variety of vegetables, including white potatoes, camotes, beans 
of all sorts, cabbage, and many other temperate and tropical products are raised. 
The usual native fruits are found in season. The Christian population, about 
18,000 in number, lives in the Magat Valley. It is divided into three tribes — 
Ilocano, Gaddang, and Isinay, the Ilocanos being the most numerous. About 
4,000 Igorots live in the southwestern part of the province. The large territory 
from the east side of the Magat Valley to the Pacific is occupied by the Ilongotes, one 
of the wildest and most interesting peoples in the Islands. There are usually about 
twelve Americans in the province, the majority of whom are located in Bayombong. 
There is always an American doctor stationed in Bayombong. Travel between the 
different towns is by horseback, although the road connecting Bayombong, Solano, 
and Bagabag is a good carromata road. The trails are always in fair condition, 
and all river crossings have bancas, so that travel, except in times of very high 
water, is never interrupted. Some of the trails leading to barrios are so bad In the 
wet season that they can be traveled only on carabaos. All towns are connected by 
telephone. The only telegraph station is at Bayombong. The Bayombong post- 
office includes a money order office and a second-class postal savings bank ; there 
is also a second-class bank at Bambang. Mails arrive from, and leave for, Manila 
weekly. Living expenses are moderate. Good houses rent for from PIO to 1P20; 
servants are cheap ; the Constabulary maintains an excellent commissary in Ba* 
yombong at which all sorts of provisions are sold ; vegetables, fruits, eggs, and 
chickens can be had cheaply everywhere. Game abounds, so that fresh meat cah 
usually be gotten. No clothing, blankets, bed linen, dishes, or toilet articles can 
b© bought in the province. One fond of hunting could not find a better place; 
wild carabao, deer, wild hog, ducks, and a variety of smaller game, are found 
everywhere. 
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Occidental Negros. 

Area square miles... 3,130 

Population 301,618 

Annual school enrollment 23,298 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

Intermediate 15 

Primary 141 

Number of teachers : 

American 19 

Filipino Insular 32 

Filipino municipal 272 

The Province of Occidental Negros, which comprises the school division of the 
same name, is separated from the Province of Oriental Negros by a range of forest- 
clad mountains which extend from north to south the whole length of the Island 
of Negros. The highest point in this range is Mount Canlaon, sometimes called 
Malaspina, an active volvano over 8,000 feet high. Extending from the foothills 
of the mountains to the sea is a level coastal plain which in fertility of soil is 
perhaps unsurpassed in the Philippines. This plain averages approximately 25 
kilometers in width, and is cut by many wide deep rivers which are valuable for 
transportation and irrigation purposes. The growing of sugar cane and the making 
of sugar is the leading occupation of the people. Occidental Negros is the leading 
sugar-producing province in the Philippines. Lumbering is an important industry 
in the northern part. Two of the largest sawmill concerns in the Islands are 
located at 'Cadiz — The Insular Lumber Company and the Negros Philippine 
Lumber Company. The important products besides sugar and lumber are rice, 
coconuts, hemp, and tobacco. All tropical fruits grow well. Fish are found in 
variety and plenty. The people of Occidental Negros are Visayans, nearly all of 
them living within a few miles of the coast. In the mountain region there are 
many Negritos. The province is divided into twenty-two municipalities which 
together contain 350 barrios. Economic conditions are not uniform in this pro- 
vince. In most of the towns in the central part of the province the land is in 
the hands of the heavy landowners who are wealthy and prosperous. The people 
of this class are educated and cultured. Many of them have traveled exten- 
sively in Europe and America. The laboring classes on the farms form the mass 
of the rural population and their condition is perhaps worse than that of the poorer 
classes Ih other provinces. In the northeastern and in the southwestern parts 
of the province there are many small landowners. Along the west coast there 
is a well-maintained road which connects about one-half of the towns in the 
province. The road system is being extended each year. Upon these roads travel 
is by vehicle with horse or bull, and by automobile. In the extreme northern 
and in the extreme southern parts of the province there are good trails. Here 
travel is by horse or by small boats along the coast. All heavy transportation in 
the province is by water, the large rivers furnishing a cheap and excellent means 
for the transportation of products to market. People coming to Occidental Negros 
from Manila go first to Iloilo from which place there is almost daily steamer service 
to Negros. There is constant traffic by lorcha between all parts of the province 
and Iloilo. About twenty Americans, mostly officials of the Insular and provincial 
governments, live in Bacolod. The Bacolod Club which numbers among its members 
Americans, Europeans, and the leading Filipinos, is the social center. Supervising 
teachers can secure fairly good houses in each town. The average monthly rent is 
from ?10 to 1*20. Household furniture, commissaries, etc., can best be purchased In 
Hollo, although a limited stock is usually found in the local Chinese stores. All 
other necessities can be secured locally. Supervising teachers should own their 
own means of transportation — the motor cycle for districts upon the main road and 
the horse for districts which have no roads. Hiring horses or vehicles Is not 
only difficult but unsatisfactory. 
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Oriental Negros. 

Area , square miles.... 1,864 

Population 184,889 

Annual school enrollment 17,6«4 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

'grade 1 

Intermediate 1 

Primary 129 

Number of teachers : 

American 12 

Filipino Insular 24 

Filipino municipal 191 

The school division of Oriental Negros, situated In the southeastern part of 
Negros Island, consists of the Province of Oriental Negros and the subprovince 
of Siquijor. As in most of the islands of the Philippines, the interior is moun- 
tainous and Kparsely settled. The people are Christian Visayans, with the 
exception of some 30,000 or 40,000 Negritos and non-Christian Visayans living 
among the hills. With one exception, all of the nineteen towns on the sea can b« 
reached by boat. Dumaguete, the capital of the province, is one of the most 
attractive of the provincial towns of the Philippines. It is reached by direct 
boat from Manila in about forty-eight hours and from Cebu in about eight hours. 
There is an average of over twenty-five steamers a month in the Dumaguete 
Harbor. Four boats are on the direct route from Manila to jJumaguete, two via 
Cebu, and one via Iloilo. Dumaguete is the site of Silliman Institute, an excel- 
lent private school under the supervision of the Presbyterian Board of Missions. 
Dumaguete has a hospital in charge of an American doctor, and an ice plant and 
three excellent American stores at which almost any needed article can be bought 
at a slight advance over Manila prices. All the municipalities of Oriental Negros, 
except those in the subprovince of Siquijor, are connected with Dumaguete by 
telephone or telegraph. Mail goes from Dumaguete to the other towns two and 
three times a week. There is a regular weekly steamer from Dumaguete to 
Siquijor. There are fairly good horse trails connecting all the municipalities of 
the division and the municipalities of Sibulan. Ayuquitan, Tanjay, Bais, Luzu- 
rlaga, Bacong, Dauin, and Zamboanguita can be reached from Dumaguete by 
carromata. A flrst-class road from Dumaguete to Bais is under construction. 
The roads of Siquijor are excellent. All parts of the Island can be reached by 
horse or carromata. The principal products of Oriental Negros are sugar, copra, 
and cori). in municipalities, where American supervising teachers are located, 
suitable bourses can be" had at a reasonable rent. Native fruits, vegetables, and meats 
can be purchased in the local markets. All commissaries can be obtained at Du- 
maguete. A small Coast Guard steamer makes biweekly trips to Siaton, Tolong, 
Tayasan, Bais, and Guijulngan. All other towns can be reached from Dumaguete 
in a few hours, by horse or carromata. In Dumaguete there is an American 
population of about forty. Americans frequently visit all towns of the division. 

Palawan. 

Area ..- square miles.... 5,238 

Population 28,022 

Annual school enrollment 3,949 

Number of schools: 

Intermediate 1 

Primary 33 

Number of teachers : 

American 4 

Filipino Insular 24 

Filipino municipal * 30 
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The school division of Palawan is a small Archipelago occupying the south- 
western portion of the Philippine Islands. It includes the Calamianes and the 
Cuyos groups of islands, the long umbrella-shaped island of Paragua, Balabac, the 
many islands which skirt their coasts, and Cagayancillo. The Cuyos group is 
thickly populated ; Cuyo alone with an area of 21 square miles having about 8,000 
inhabitants. Other parts are very sparsely settled. The Calamianes, of which the 
Island of Busuanga is the most important, are mountainous with rich valleys 
interspersed among the ridges which extend in all directions. There is no coastal 
plain and the towns are built on the narrow lowland strips and even on the 
unfertile slopes. Coron is the seat of the township government. The islands of 
the Cuyos group contain highlands, but a great proportion of the surface is 
cultivated. Cuyo is the largest town. It was formerly the capital of the province. 
The division superintendent of schools has his headquarters in this town. It 
contains a fine specimen of the famous church forts built In times past for protec- 
tion against the Moros. High, rugged mountains extend throughout the length 
of Paragua. An area along either side varying from nothing to five or ten miles 
In width is very fertile. Puerto Princesa Is the capital of the province. It has 
a fine harbor. A military station with hospital Is there. Forty-five minutes by 
launch across the bay Is the Iwahig penal colony which also has a hospital. This 
colony embraces a large reservation and is opening up a plantation of rice, sugar 
cane, and coconuts. It is installing a saw and planing mill, machine shop, thresh- 
ing machine, rice huller, brick yard, and Ice plant. The products of which there 
is a surplus for home consumption and use In the Calamianes, are cattle, carabaos 
and copra ; In the Cuyos, cattle and copra ; In Paragua, timber, cattle, and copra, 
and resins and wax, gathered by the non-Chrlstlan tribes who live in the moun- 
tainous parts, and somewhat away from the Christianized Filipinos. At Aborlan, 
25 miles south of Puerto Princesa, there Is an agricultural school for Tagbanuas 
on a reservation of some 200 hectares. House rental averages from 1P10 to P30. 
Water for household purposes Is obtained from wells, springs, cisterns, and 
mountain streams. All furniture and other household necessities and conveniences 
should be brought from Manila. Chickens, eggs, fish, vegetables and fruits in 
season are obtainable In all parts at the usual prices ; In Cuyo somewhat cheaper. 
Canned goods may be bought at Puerto Princesa, but In other towns the supply Is 
very limited. Puerto Princesa Is connected to the south with Iwahig, Aborlan, and 
Brooks Point by telephone. In Coron a telephone connects the principal barrios. 
From Manila this province is reached by the Garcia Pitogo of Messrs. Pujalte & Co. 
This steamer leaves Manila every twenty days stopping at Coron, Cullon, Cuyo, and 
Puerto Princesa, and returns over the same route, making the trip In about fifteen 
days; fare to Cuyo being F35, and to Puerto Princesa !P45. A customs cutter, 
with headquarters at Balabac, runs between Puerto Princesa and Kudat regularly 
meeting the steamer from Manila at Puerto Princesa. There is one good sailing 
vessel plying between Hollo and the northern part of Paragua which stops both 
ways at Cuyo. By this and many other smaller sailing craft the northern part 
of the province Is reached. The provincial ketch is equipped with an oil engine 
and affords an excellent means of getting about the province quickly when neces- 
sity demands. 

Paiiiiuin^a. 

Area square miles.... 868 

Population 210,358 

Annual school enrollment 20,003 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

Trade 1 

Intermediate 7 

Primary 151 

Number of teachers : 

American 18 

Filipino Insular 27 

Filipino municipal 235 

104468 J 7 
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The division of Pampanga comprises the Province of Pampanga, which is but 
a small part of the former province of that name, that was settled centuries ago 
by the Pampanga branch of the Malayans. It occupies a portion of the great 
low level plain stretching from Lingayen Gulf to Manila Bay, which forms a 
part of its southern boundary. Through the eastern part of the province flows the 
Rio Grande de Pampanga on whose banks are located five municipalities. On its 
northeastern boundary Mount Arayat rises from the plain, a solitary peak visible 
for many miles around. On the west the Zambales mountains form the boundary. 
Among them several thousand Negritos build their rude shelters and eke out a 
precarious existence. Pampanga has two very distinctly marked seasons ; the 
wet from June to November when there are long heavy rains at intervals, and 
the dry from December to May, inclusive, during which time there are usually only 
a few light showers. The nights are always cool, even during the hottest days 
of April and May, and at no time does the heat become so oppressive as in many 
parts of the United States. San Fernando, the capital, is 61 kilometers from 
Manila. Between these two places there are three passenger trains each way daily, 
while towns north of San Fernando have two trains each way per day. As regards 
communication within the province, Pampanga is likewise especially favorably 
situated. Of the twenty municipalities nine can be reached by the main railroad 
or one of its three branches. Four others can be communicated with by river 
steainer in the wet season and three of them in the dry season as well. Of the 
seven towns not on the railroad or the Rio Grande, all can be easily reached from 
the nearest railroad station by carromata in the dry season, each of six in half 
an hour and one in an hour. In the wet season some of the roads are very muddy 
at times. But they are usually passable for carromatas and communication is 
always possible by horae. There is telegraphic communication with Manila from 
San Fernando, which is connected with every other municipality by telephone. 
Every town receives and dispatches mail at least once a day. Agriculture is the 
leading industry ; rice and sugar the chief products. The growing of both native 
and American vegetables has been encouraged by the Bureau of Agriculture and 
by the schools, and many of the markets afford a considerable variety of such 
products. The American residents buy their supplies chiefly from Manila, but many 
things can be purchased in the province. The nearness of Pampanga to Manila 
makes the cost of living higher than it is in some of the provinces, but at the 
same time enables Americans to enjoy most of the comfort and some of the 
luxuries of life. Comfortable wooden houses rent at from PIO to !?40 per month 
depending upon the town. The cost of living is regulated by a person's desires — 
size of house, servants kept, whether cold stores are ordered from Manila or not, 
etc. There are Army doctors at Camp Stotsenburg, a cavalry post, in the north- 
western part of the province, but In cases of Illness Manila is so quickly reached 
that civil employees enter one of the hospitals there. Health conditions are excel- 
lent and cases of serious Illness among Americans rare. Every town has artesian 
wells which furnish pure water and have done much to do away with disease. 

Pangaslnan. 

Area square miles.... 1,746 

Population 439,235 

Annual school enrollment 45,109 

Number of schools: 

High 1 

Trade 1 

Intermediate 13 

Primary 234 

Number of teachers: 

American 32 

Filipino Insular 58 

Filipino municipal 470 
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The Province of Pangasinan is situated on Lingayen Gulf about 120 miles north 
of Manila and may be reached from that jjoint by railroad or boat. The coast 
line along the China Sea from Dasol Bay in the South to Cape Bolinao on the 
North is high and rocky while the coast along Lingayen Qulf is low and flat. 
The principal harbors are Bolinao and Sual for large boats, and Dagupan for 
steamers drawing not more than six feet. The Zambales mountains occupy the 
west and the Caraballo Sur mountain system, which is the great water-shed of 
north central Luzon, occupies the south. Except for these mountains the surface 
is nearly level. The native population is made up largely of Pangasinanes, Ilo- 
canos, and Zambalenians. The foreign population of about 1,000 is represented by 
Americans, English, Spanish, Germans, French, Japanese, and Chinese. The latter 
number about four-fifths of this number. The mountainous section has great 
forests of good timber which supplies all necessary lumber for local building and 
some for export. The high plateaus furnish good grazing ground and stock raising 
is important. Some good mineral prospects are being developed. The fisheries 
and salt refineries along Lingayen Gulf contribute to the wealth of the province. 
In the low lands the soil is fertile and large crops of rice, sugar cane, com, 
tobacco, and coconuts are produced. In the Philippine Islands the Province of 
Pangasinan ranks first in rice, second in sugar cane, third in corn, fourth In 
tobacco, and fifth In coconuts. The forty- six municipalities comprising this school 
division are divided Into fifteen primary school districts, each in charge of an 
American supervising teacher whose duty It Is to look after all phases of primary 
school work. Each municipality has a post-office and the Important towns are 
connected by telegraph. Money-order offices and postal savings banks are run In 
connection with each telegraph office. The following towns may be reached by 
rail from Manila: Bautlsta, Bayambang, Malaslqul, San Carlos, Calasiao, Dagu- 
pan, Mangaldan, San Fabian, and Alava. Most of the other towns are connected 
by carromata roads. In all principal municipalities where American teachers are 
stationed fairly good houses may be had at a monthly rental of from ?15 to ?25. 
Markets are established in each town where fruit and vegetables in season, and 
chickens, eggs, and fish may be had. Teachers living In towns near the railroad 
can order fresh meats and vegetables from Manila dally. In Dagupan, the prin- 
cipal commercial town of the province, there are a number of general merchandise 
stores carrying about the same line of goods as is carried In the Manila stores. 
There Is a military hospital at Bayambang with an American surgeon In charge 
to which civilians may be admitted. An American missionary doctor is stationed 
in Dagupan. 

Rizal. 

Area square miles.... 733 

Population ~ 172,800 

Annual school enrollment 10,418 

Number of schools : 

Intermediate 6 

Primary 65 

Number of teachers : 

American 14 

Filipino Insular -. - 23 

Filipino municipal 138 

The school division of Rizal comprises the towns of Rizal Province, which 
extends around the three sides of Manila. The larger towns are situated along 
Manila Bay, around Laguna de Bay, amd In the fertile Marlquina Valley. The 
northeastern portion of the province is hilly and is inhabited by few people. 
There were until recently a few barrios In these hills, but the city of Manila, in 
order to protect the watershed of the Marlquina River, the source of the Manila 
water supply, Induced all of the people to leave their old homes and accept better 
ones in certain new barrios which were established. The Paslg river is navigable 
for Its entire length and a large commerce Is carried on by cascos and small 
steamers. Passenger steamers run daily and on alternate days to towns along the 
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lake. The Antipole extension of the Manila and Dagupan Railroad runs four 
trains daily through Pasig to Antipolo and three through Pasig to Montalban. 
This road touches eight of the twenty-three towns of the province. There are 
but two towns of the province that can not be reached from Manila either by 
steamer, street car, or train. There are a number of excellent roads in the 
province. There is a telephone system connecting Pasig with the towns of the 
Mariquina Valley and the lake towns. Mail service to and from Manila is good, 
but within the province it is not so satisfactory as most of the mail has to pass 
through the Manila oflftce and it sometimes takes a letter three or more days to 
get from Pasig to a town that can be reached in two hours directly. There are 
telegraph offices at Pasig and at towns along the railroad lines. While the towns 
of Rizal are near enough to Manila to allow one to have the advantages of the 
Manila markets, the living conditions in many of the towns are not as ideal as they 
might be on account of the scarcity of good houses. The usual rent asked for a 
small nipa house is from ?20 to P30. Other houses rent for from ?40 up. The 
best houses are not for rent at any price. Besides the Manila markets there are 
markets in the towns where foodstuffs of all kinds can be bought. Americans 
usually get their meats from Manila and buy fruits and vegetables in the local 
markets. The water supply is always an important consideration. In several of 
the towns good water is obtained from artesian wells. Americans living in other 
towns usually get their water from Manila. During the rainy season, however, It 
is best to buy large tanks and catch rain water. 

Suiiiar. 

Area square miles.... 5,276 

Population 265,549 

Annual school enrollment 21,846 

Number of schools : 

High -.-: : 1 

Intermediate 8 

Primary 167 

Number of teachers : 

American 19 

Filipino Insular 33 

Filipino municipal 220 

This school division, one of the largest in area and perhaps the roughest and 
least developed in the Philippines, occupies the entire Island of Samar, the third 
largest island in the archipelago. Since there is not a kilometer of first-class 
road in the island, travel on land is mainly by trails and is usually accomplished 
with considerable difficulty. During the rainy season, and that is almost the entire 
year, for In Samar there are no well-defined wet and dry seasons, travel over the 
trails, many of which are in the beds of rivers, becomes dangerous on account of 
landslides and high water. Fortunately at present about 99 per cent of the people 
live along the coast and can be reached by steamer and baroto except in the 
months of November, December, and January. The hills are covered with excel- 
lent timber. The cultivation of hemp along the rivers, the growing of a little rice 
and corn in some places, and mat weaving at Basey are about the only occupations 
of the people. The steamer Belgika of the Compaiila Marftima leaves Manila the 
9th and 24th and the steamer Filipinas of the Compafila General de Tabacos 
leaves the Ist and the 16th of each month for Samar. Travel is almost all done 
around the division by means of one of the two coastguard boats to the larger 
towns, then by baroto or trail to the smaller towns and barrios. Mail sent out 
from Catbalogan reaches the towns at least every two weeks except in very bad 
weather. This means that it Is often four weeks from the time a communication 
Is sent from the division office until an answer Is received from the supervising 
teacher. The supervising teachers at Lauang, Catarman, Allen, Calbayog, Oras, 
and Borongan usually can be reached by telegraph. In most places good nipa- 
roof houses, and In others iron -roof houses can be secured for living purposes. 
Very few vegetables and fruits are grown, so this Is a "tln-chlcken-and-egg" 
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country. Hiking shoes and khaki clothes, a good constitution, a liking for out- 
door, bosque life, a willingness to work, and common sense enough to care for 
one's health are necessary, and if brought along make life interesting, pleasant, and 
worth while in Samar. There is an American doctor in Catbalogan about half of 
the time, also one in Calbayog and one at Oras. 

Sorsogon. 

Area square miles.. - 2,324 

Population 167,806 

Annual enrollment 13,161 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

Trade 1 

Intermediate 4 

Primary : 100 

Number of teachers : 

American 12 

Filipino Insular 16 

Filipino municipal 166 

The division of Sorsogon includes the Province of Sorsogon and the subprovinee 
of Masbate. The mainland of Sorsogon occupies the southern extremity of the 
Island of Luzon. The subprovinee of Masbate includes the Islands of Masbate, 
Burias, and Ticao. Communication with Manila is very frequent and convenient. 
Some of the best steamers of the Islands make calls at Sorsogon, Bulan, Gubat, 
Masbate, and Aroroy. One can reach any of these ports from any part of the divi- 
sion in a very short time. The voyage to Manila takes twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours except from Gubat which takes about forty hours. At present the trans- 
portation facilities within the division are somewhat diflBcult but any part of the 
division may be reached by horse, launch, or on foot A first-class road exists 
between Bulan and Irosin a distance of 22 kilometers. Several shorter stretches of 
road connect other towns of the province. Every town of any importance has a 
telegraph service and a weekly mail service is maintained with the more remote 
towns and a biweekly service with the larger towns. Mail from Manila averages 
about twice weekly. Good markets are maintained in all towns and local products 
are reasonable in price. Houses may be rented at from ^15 to P35. There is a 
military hospital at Albay which may be reached from Sorsogon in about four 
hours by launch. There is no American physician in Sorsogon. 

Surij?ao. 

Area Bquare miles... 6,988 

Population 110,225 

Annual school enrollment 12,078 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

Intermediate 4 

Primary 114 

Number of teachers : 

American _. 20 

Filipino Insular 52 

Filipino municipal 120 

The school division of Surigao occupies the northeastern portion of Mindanao 
and embraces the Province of Surigao and the subprovinee of Butuan of the 
Province of Agusan. The whole division is very sparsely inhabited, not more 
than five per cent of the land being occupied. The cultivation of hemp is by far 
the most important industry of both • provinces. Coconuts are produced exten- 
sively throughout the Province of Surigao and along the coast of the subprovinee 
of Butuan. Rice, corn, and many other food products are grown throughout the 
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diTisioa. Surigao, the capital of the proTince of the same name, and Butuan, the 
capital of Agusan Province situated at the mouth of the Agusan River are the 
most important commercial ports. The rainy season extends from October to the 
end of March. From Cantilan south there is little rain in the Province of 
Surigao from July to September. The northern peninsula receives during this 
period considerable rain from the southwest winds. At no time is the climate 
unpleasant. The hottest months are April and May. There is a heavy rainfall all 
seasons of the year in the upper Agusan. With the exception of a short road from 
Tandag to Tago on the east coast there are no graded roads in the province. 
There is, however, a road under construction from Placer to the town of Maynit on 
the lake of the same name. Travel is almost entirely by "barotos," small sailing 
boats, or on foot over rough mountain trails. Quite a large number of commer- 
cial steamers touch at the principal towns of the coast. The province of Agusan 
owns two launches which make regular trips to points on the Agusan river and 
its tributaries. Surigao may be reached from Manila either direct by steamers 
bontua and Fernandez Hermanos and occasionally by other steamers, or by con- 
tract vessels via Tacloban, Iloilo, or Cebu. Unless direct steamer can be secured 
the preferable route is via Cebu as there are steamers from Surigao to Cebu every 
three or four days. The contract steamer S. S. Bohol, Smith Bell and Co., 
makes Surigao twice a month, and Coast Guard Cutter four times a month. This 
connects with contract steamers from Manila at Cebu, Iloilo, and Tacloban. The 
average rental of a house suitable for Americans is, in the larger towns, from 
PIO to ?20, in the smaller towns somewhat less. The water supply is largely 
secured from wells, but a number of towns secure water from mountain springs. 
Furniture and household effects can not be secured here. Fresh meat, fish, and 
vegetables, and some fruits may be obtained in Surigao, but in other towns only 
at times. Canned goods may be purchased in Surigao from private firms, in 
Butuan and a number of the interior towns of Agusan in government stores. 
The cost of canned goods in both Surigao and Agusan is very reasonable. There 
is an American constabulary doctor in Surigao and a Provincial Health officer, 
who is also a doctor. The American teachers are practically the only Americans 
living outside the provincial capitals. Mail facilities with Manila for the towns 
of Surigao, Butuan, and Cabadbaran are good. From Surigao there is an overland 
mail route established with the towns of Placer, Gigaquit, and Cantilan. The 
other towns of Surigao must depend entirely upon local commercial steamers to 
carry mails, some of which make irregular trips. In Agusan mails are carried into 
the interior by launch and native trading "barotos" and are necessarily quite 
irregular, but usually two or three mails a month may be expected. The towns 
below Cantilan on the east coast usually receive not less than two mails a month, 
except during the northeast monsoon when at times no mails are received for a 
longer period. The Interisland Express Company maintains an office in Surigao. 
At the towns of Butuan and Bunawan in Agusan there are established special 
normal Industrial schools for the Manobos of Agusan. 

Tarlac. 

Area square miles.... 1,205 

Population „ 137,155 

Annual school enrollment 16,577 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

Intermediate , 7 

Primary 129 

Number of teachers: 

American 13 

Filipino Insular 20 

Filipino municipal 193 

Tarlac Province is landlocked, shut in by the Provinces of Pangasinan, Nueva 
Eclja, Pampanga, and Zambales. The eastern part is a low fertile plain ; in the 
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west are hills and mountains. The chief occupation of the people is agrlcultxire ; 
rice and sugar «ane being the most important products. Irrigating canals ate 
iiow being constructed so that rice may be grown during the protracted dry 
season, covering January, February, March, and April. The Pampangans occupy 
the southern part; the Ilocanos and Pangasinanes the northern part. In the 
hilly part to the west are found the non-Christian Negritos ; several schools have 
been opened up recently among this tribe, special stress being laid on agriculture. 
While the rivers in the province are not large, yet, in the wet season, these 
become raging torrents, so that the different towns and barrios become difficult 
of access. Most of these towns are situated along the railroad ; of those that are 
off of the line, only two are difBcult of access the entire year. La Paz and San 
Manuel ; the towns of Victoria, Concepcion, Pura, and Anao are connected by 
fairly good roads with the railroad. The Manila and Dagupan Railroad runs north 
and south through the eastern part of the province ; at Paniqui two other railroads 
branch out toward the east and west, to Anao and Camiling, respectively. Five 
towns, Camiling, Moncada, Paniqui, Gerona, and Tarlac, have telegraph and 
money-order facilities and all except two, San Manuel and Anao, have post-offices, 
and branches of the Postal Savings Bank. Houses for rent can be secured at 
prices running from ?15 to ?25 per month. There are good markets in most of 
the towns, but Manila is so accessible that food can be ordered from there if 
desirable. The Philippine General Hospital, at Manila, is within five or six 
hours' reach, by train, for those needing medical assistance. There are two trains 
daily, north and south, for Dagupan and Manila ; th© trip to- Manila takes about 
five hours and the round trip costs from P7 to PIO, according to the station at which 
one is located. 

Tayabas. 

Area square miles.... 6,354 

Population ~ 201,929 

Annual school enrollment 17,228 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

Intermediate 7 

Primary 105 

Number of teachers : 

American ., 19 

Filipino Insular 25 

Filipino municipal 227 

T)ie division of Tayabas consists of the province of that name and the sub- 
province of Marinduque. The original Province of Tayabas comprised a tolerably 
compact territory situated Just below the "knee" of Luzon and extending across 
the island. Through this runs a low mountain range, the chief population being 
situated between these mountains and the two shores. At certain places, however, 
the land Is cultivated from shore to shore. To this original territory has been 
annexed a long narrow strip of sparsely peopled land extending along the east coast 
of Luzon. The subprovlnce of Marinduque Is made up of the Island of that name 
and a number of adjacent islets. Marinduque is a mountainous Island with fertile 
valleys and coastal plains. Contract steamers furnish reliable communication 
with Manila for Lucena every five days, for Pitogo, Catanauan, Gasan, Boac, and 
Santa Cruz, the latter three on Marinduque, every ten days, and for Atimonan 
and Mauban twice a month. A little local steamer Is under contract to carry mall 
and passengers to Infanta twice and to Pollllo, Baler, and Casiguran once each 
month. Merchant steamers without regular schedule more than double this com- 
munication, besides connecting the other towns with Manila, directly or Indirectly, 
except In the cases of Infanta, Pollllo, Baler, and Casiguran. A first-class road 
runs from the boundary of Tayabas and Laguna, near the corner of Batangas, to 
Atimonan by way of TIaong, Sarlaya, Lucena, and Pagbilao. A public automobile 
makes daily runs from Lucena to Atimonan and return, enabling travelers from 
the east coast to connect with steamers at Lucena or to take carromatas for Bay, 
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there to connect with the railway trains. A good driving road connects Lucban 
with Lucena, by way of Tayabas. Regular overland mails reach Atimonan from 
Lucena three times a week and Mauban from Manila, by way of Lucban and 
Sampaloc, twice a week. Post-offlces are maintained in all towns where American 
teachers are ever stationed and all of these except Baler have some manner of 
telegraphic communications. This is essentially a copra province, and the people 
are unusually prosperous. Rentals of houses suitable for American teachers run 
from ^20 to P40. The Manila groceries and available local markets make a fairly 
satisfactory diet available everywhere. 

Union. 

Area square miles ... 634 

Population 126,294 

Annual school enrollment 10,048 

Number of schools : 

High : 1 

Trade 1 

Intermediate 8 

Primary 70 

Number of teachers : 

American , 15 

Filipino Insular 22 

Filipino municipal 173 

The school division of La Union embraces the same area as the province 
of that name with the addition of the township of San Gabriel in the south- 
west corner of the subprovince of Amburayan. Not less than one-half of the 
population of La Union lives among these foothills, at times many kilometers 
from the coast, having no means of communication with the outside world except 
that provided by the precipitous mountain torrents or cross trails. There is 
probably no section of the Philippines where a greater diversity of agriculture is 
practised than in La Union. The crops include rice, coconuts, tobacco, sugar, 
corn, a great variety of vegetables, cotton, and fruits. The dry season harvest 
is probably as valuable as that of the wet season, a condition which probably 
prevails nowhere else in the islands. The Manila Railway now has its northern 
terminus on the southern bank of the Aringay. The province of La Union is 
in daily communication with Manila by train from Aringay, and receives a daily 
mail. San Fernando has weekly communication with Manila and points north 
by steamer, and an overland mall route to Cervantes in the Mountain Province 
is established. There are telegraph stations at Agoo, Camp One, Naguflian, 
Luna, and San Fernando. Camp One is three kilometers from Rosario. In spite 
of the ease with which the chief centers of population of La Union communicate 
with one another and with the outside world, school supervision in La Union 
offers great difficulties by way of transportation and the work of the supervising 
teacher Is at times accompanied by real danger and hardship. Many schools 
are far distant in the mountains ; to reach them precipitous trails and raging 
mountain torrents must be gone over, and there are times when these trips 
cau not be made at all. No -mode of transportation other than saddle horse can 
be used to advantage, and It is not possible to rent good saddle horses outside 
of San Fernando. Every supervising teacher should, therefore, own his own saddle 
horse. The difficulties are to a great extent compensated for by the superior 
living facilities enjoyed in La Union. The climate is healthful, the railway 
and steamship lines place the Manila markets within the reach of all ; at San 
Fernando there are good grocery and general stores, while the military ice plant 
and cold storage have placed fresh meat and ice within the reach of all 
government employees. It Is difficult in La Union to secure good houses. Such as 
are occupied by Americans cost from !^10 to P30 per month and are not furnished. 
Servants can be had for from PIG to ?25 per month. 
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Zambales. 

Area square miles. .. 2,125 

Population 56,099 

Annual school enrollment 7,837 

Number of schools : 

High 1 

Intermediate 3 

Primary 44 

Number of teachers : 

American 9 

Filipino Insular 16 

Filipino municipal 96 

The Province of Zambales is a narrow strip of land running for a hundred miles 
along the western coast of Luzon, between the provinces of Bataan on the south, 
and Pangasinan on the north. It is generally low and level along the coast, but 
becomes very mountainous a few miles inland. Mount Pinatubo, the highest peak, 
is an extinct volcano, and may be seen for many miles at sea. The many rivers 
and streams give a bountiful supply of water, for irrigation purposes. Much 
valuable timber is secured from the mountain forests, and thousands of cattle 
graze over the plains. The population is sparse and principally along the coast. 
The people are the Zambalenians in the northern and central, Ilocanos in the 
central, the Tagalogs in the southern parts, and the Aytas or Negritos in the 
mountains. The chief industry is rice culture, which is very extensive. Such 
vegetables as tomatoes, radishes, camotes, sincamas, etc., are to be found in all 
the local markets and are becoming staple products of the southern towns where 
they are grown largely for the Olongapo market. The navy-yard at Olongapo 
furnishes employment to a great number of people. A steamer of the Yangco 
Line leaves Manila every Saturday for Iba, the capital of Zambales, stopping at 
Olongapo, Matain, Subic, San Antonio, and Narciso, arriving at Iba on Sunday 
morning. Passengers on this line are advised to provide themselves with cots, 
pillows, blankets, and lunch. Boats stop long enough for dinner in Olongapo 
or Subic, and arrive in Iba in time for breakfast. There are times, however, 
during the southwest monsoon, when a landing can not be effected at this place, 
there being no harbor. At such times travelers disembark at Subic and journey 
overland by horse or carromata. The southern towns are more favored in respect 
to harbors. Olongapo and Subic, being well sheltered, get boats six days in th« 
week the year round. San Antonio and San Narciso have boats three times a week. 
Iba is connected with Manila by a telegraph line running both north and south. Of 
the fourteen towns eight, Santa Cruz, Masinloc, Iba, Cabafigan, San Narciso, 
San Antonio, Subic, and Olongapo, are telegraph stations. Mail facilities are 
not so good. Iba has one weekly boat mail, and an overland service which gives 
a weekly mail each way, that from the south bringing mail from Manila by way 
of Subic. Houses suitable for Americans may be had at from 1*10 to 1*30 per 
month. Bananas are on the market the year round, and other fruits and vegetables 
are to be had in season. The local markets supply meat and fish, though not 
in abundance. There are small stores in all the towns of the province where 
supplies may be had in limited quantities, and a naval post exchange in Olongapo. 
Americans stationed in Iba and the north secure their commissaries direct from 
Manila. A stock sufficient for three or four months is usually provided at th« 
beginning of the rainy season, which begins about the middle of June, owing to th« 
uncertainty of transportation facilities from that time till the first or middle 
of October. Iba has an American population of from ten to fourteen, all civil 
service employees and their families. Olongapo Naval Station has quite a large 
civilian population in addition to the seven hundred or more marines and officers 
stationed there. Three American doctors are on duty at this station, whose 
KPrvices may he secured by calling at their offices on the hospital ship. 



VII. 
SIMPLE RULES OF HYGIENE. 



[From Bureau of Health Manual, 1909.] 

It is easier to maintain good health in the tropics than in the 
United States, but in order to do so you should observe the following 
simple rules: 

1. Be vaccinated to-day. The Bureau of Health will do it free of 
charge. 

2. Never drink any water unless it has been either boiled or dis- 
tilled, or eat any raw vegetables. If you observe this rule carefully, 
you will probably never contract dysentery, typhoid fever, cholera, 
or any other disease that originates in the intestines. Disregard of 
this rule is responsible for the returning to the United States of over 
50 per cent of the invalids who leave these Islands. 

3. Fruit is wholesome, and may generally be eaten raw with im- 
punity, provided it is of a kind that grows upon trees, well above the 
ground. 

4. Avoid patent medicines. "Do not put drugs of which you may 
know nothing into bodies of which you may know less." 

5. Alcoholic stimulants are not necessary, the advice of the "old 
resident" to the contrary notwithstanding. 

6. Generally disease-carrying mosquitoes fly only at night; there- 
fore, always sleep under a good mosquito net. 

7. Otherwise observe the same hygienic rules that are applicable 
to temperate climates, including physical exercise. 
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VIII. 
NATIVE DIALECTS. 



American teachers who are located in the provinces, and particu- 
larly supervising teachers, very soon become acquainted with the 
native dialects which are spoken in their localities, and frequently 
acquire a good speaking knowledge of these dialects. Undoubtedly 
this knowledge and practice are very useful at times in their inter- 
course with the people, and there are many occasions on which such 
a knowledge is quite necessary. But in this practice teachers fre- 
quently fall into the habit of using the native dialect too much, on 
occasions when it is not at all necessary, and is even entirely out of 
place. It may be well to have it known among the people that the 
teacher understands the native language; it is a credit to him to be 
able to use it intelligently, and it adds to his standing in the com- 
munity. But among those people, both pupils and townspeople, who 
are acquiring a knowledge of English, it is desired that teachers make 
use of English on all possible occasions. On the school premises the 
use of any language other than English should be absolutely pro- 
hibited. Above all else the American teacher should refrain from 
making a show of his knowledge of a Filipino dialect. 

As to Spanish, it is likewise very creditable for a teacher to 
acquire a knowledge of this language and to use it well. The super- 
vising teacher should learn Spanish, but, as in the case of a native 
dialect, it should be used only when English is not understood. In 
conversing with Filipinos who do not understand English, it is more 
courteous to address them in Spanish, which has been a part of their 
own education, than in any native dialect. 
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IX. 
POPULAR CIVICO-EDUCATIONAL LECTURES. 



Act 1829 enacted on May 21, 1908, provides for the giving of 
lectures on such 'topics as the rights and duties of the citizen, ques- 
tions of law, and economic subjects, in municipalities and barrios of 
the Philippine Islands, by municipal teachers and other citizens who 
are public speakers and who are willing to deliver lectures upon 
subjects which will be instructive to the people of the barrios. These 
lectures are intended to reach the common people and are therefore 
to be given in the dialect spoken in the various municipalities. 

The Director of Education is authorized to select the subjects and 
fix the program for the lectures. Dates and places for delivery of 
the lectures, and the selection of lectures is left to division superin- 
tendents. 

The paying of honoraria for the lectures cannot be authorized at 
the present time but actual traveling expenses in order to reach places 
of lectures may be paid out of the municipal school revenues and the 
superintendent should include in the school presupuesto an estimate 
for such expenses. 
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X. 
FREE USE OF BOOKS IN THE PHILIPPINE LIBRARY. 



Insular teachers actually employed in the public schools of the 
Philippine Islands and municipal teachers in the employ of the city 
of Manila shall be permitted the use of the circulating division 
(American Circulating Library), Philippines Library, under existing 
rules and conditions, or such as may be hereafter prescribed by the 
officials in charge of the library, free of any charge for membership 
or for dues, but subject to such payment of fines or forfeitures for the 
loss or retention of books as is prescribed for other users of the 
library; provided, that no teacher will be permitted, in the exercise of 
this privilege, to draw out more than one book at a time free of 
charge. ^ 

Teachers desiring to avail themselves of the library may secure 
from the Director of Education a signed card certifying to their 
being engaged in the teaching service and entitling them to the free 
use of these privileges. A catalogue of the circulating division, which 
is supplemented from time to time by lists of new books published 
in Manila periodicals, may be purchased from the library at 70 
centavos. Arrangements can be made for receiving books by mail by 
communicating with the librarian and superintendent, circulating 
division (American Circulating Library), Philippines Library, Ma- 
nila. A deposit of ^5 to cover postage is required for this privilege. 

In order to allow sufficient time for sending and returning books 
by mail, especially for distant provinces, the usual time limit of two 
weeks is extended to four weeks for provinces, and one renewal of two 
weeks without notifying the library authorities is allowed, making a 
total of six weeks within which the book must reach the library. It 
cannot again be renewed. 
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XI. 

ORGANIZATION OF AMATEUR ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATIONS. 



There has been a movement recently toward the organization of 
amateur athletic associations in the public schools of the Islands. 
In furthering this movement and in anticipation of the need for 
suitable rules and regulations to govern such associations and their 
meets, a copy of the constitution and by-laws of the Southern Luzon 
Athletic Association is attached hereto. 

This constitution and by-laws covers nearly all the essential points 
and questions which may arise in connection with athletic meets, and 
may prove suggestive and helpful. The entertainment of visiting 
teams, however, is a matter for which some provision must be made. 
It is understood that at the meets of the Southern Luzon Athletic 
Association, the travel and subsistence of visiting teams, from the 
time they enter the province where the meet is held to the time 
they leave it, are borne by the home team. In other parts of the 
Islands this might be impracticable; but the question should be 
definitely settled. In explanation of the dues assessed, it may be 
said that the money is expended for the purchase of medals for the 
winners, for correspondence, and for other incidental expenses. 

Considerable discretion should be exercised in deciding upon the 
events which shall form the programs of athletic meets. The aim 
should be to adopt representative sports which furnish general 
athletic training and exercise, events which are not too hazardous 
nor trying, and to select out of the great number of possible sports 
the ten or twelve which are most generally worth while. The base- 
ball throw might well be dispensed with, as it is met in much healthier 
form in the game of baseball. The hammer throw and the discus 
throw are perhaps too dangerous and should not be practiced, while 
the distance runs above half a mile are too difficult and wearing 
excepting for the more mature boys. 
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The following is a list of the events for the Carnival of 1912, which 
may be taken as representative of amateur athletic meets : 

I. Baseball. Broad jump. 

II. Track and field events. High jump. 

50-yard dash. Pole vault. 

100-yard dash. Shot put, 12 pounds. 

220-yard dash. i mile relay (4 men) 

440-yard dash. Mile relay (4 men) 
880-yard run. 
220-yard hurdles. 

Constitution and by-laws of the Southern Luzon Athletic Association, rules for 
awarding trophies and of eligibility. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. — Name. 

This association shall be known as the "Southern Luzon Athletic Associaton." 

Article II. — Object. 

The object of this association shall be the control and development of amateur 
track and field sports among the public schools of the provinces of southern Luzon. 

Article III. — Officers. 

Section 1. The officers of this association shall be the president, vice-president, 
and secretary-treasurer who shall constitute the executive board. 

Sec. 2. The president shall be the division superintendent, or some teacher 
designated by the division superintendent, of the province which scores the highest 
number of points at the championship meet of the year immediately preceding his 
term of office. 

Sec. 3. The vice-president of the association shall be the division superin- 
tendent, or some teacher designated by the division superintendent, of the province 
which scores the second highest number of points at the championship meet 
immediately preceding his term of office. 

Sec. 4. The secretary-treasurer shall be the division superintendent or some 
teacher designated by the division superintendent of the province which scores the 
third highest number of points at the championship meet Immediately preceding 
his term of office. 

Sec. 5. It is provided, however, that the division superintendent of Sorsogon 
shall not hold two offices. Should Masbate and SorsOgon both win places he 
shall hold the office to which the higher score entitles him and the lowest 
province shall hold the office of secretary-treasurer. 

■ Sec. 6. At meetings of the executive board each province may be represented 
by two additional teachers designated by the division superintendent of the 
province for the purpose of discussion only. Each province shall have one vote 
and that shall be cast by the division superintendent or some teacher whom he 
may designate. 

Article IV. — Championship meet. 

. The annual championship meet shall be held as arranged by the executive 
board. In case the board is unable to decide upon time and place at its annual 
meeting, a vote shall be taken by mail August 1 succeeding the last meet. After 
a decision is once made it shall be changed only by a unanimous vote of thd 
executive board. 

Article V. — Business meetings. 

Section 1. The annual business meetings of the executive board shall be held 
in the city where the annual championship meet is held on the evening before the 
meet. 

Sec. 2. Dates and places for holding other business meetings of the board may 
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be arranged by a unanimous vote of the board except during the annual champion- 
ship meet or the annual meeting of the division superintendents in Manila when 
all are present in person or by representative when a majority vote shall be suf- 
ficient to call such meeting. 

Article VI . — Mem})ership. 

Section 1. The term "members" in this constitution is construed to mean the 
Provinces of Albay, Camarines, and Sorsogon. The membership of Sorsogon also 
carries with it the privilege of being represented by track and baseball teams 
from the subprovince of Masbate ; provided, however, that when Masbate is so 
represented the Sorsogon team shall consist only of pupils of the Province of 
Sorsogon proper and the Masbate team shall consist only of pupils from Masbate. 

Skc. 2. Other members may be admitted to this association by unanimous 
vote of the executive board ; provided, however, that the applicant is a province. 

Article VII. — Dues. 

The annual duen of each member shall be 1*15 which must be paid before 
entries can be accepted. 

Article VIII. — Suspensions and expulsions. 

Members may be suspended or expelled from this association only by the Director 
of Education after full report and investigation. 

Article IX. — A^nendments. 

No addition, alteration, or amendment shall be made to this constitution or to 
the rules and by-laws except by unanimous vote of the executive board. 

BY-LAWS. 

Article I. — Duties of officers. 

Section 1. The duties of officers of this association shall be similar to those 
usually discharged by officers of similar associations. 

Sec. 2. The executive board shall have entire charge and direction of all 
athletic meets of the association and shall have the power to determine the 
manner of hearing and ruling upon protests. It shall also have the power to 
levy a special assessment not exceeding P20 for any one year. 

Article ll^^Entnes and protests. 

Section 1. Entries for the championship meet shall close the day preceding 
the meet and must be in the hands of the secretary-treasurer by 4 o'clock of 
that afternoon. As soon as possible a list of entries should be furnished the 
members of the executive board. 

Sec. 2. Protests must be made and decided upon at the annual business 
meeting. 

Sec. 3. No member shall enter more than nine men or start more than three 
men in any event at the championship meet except in baseball and relay races. 

Article III. — Vote by mail or telegraph. 

The secretary-treasurer shall, upon the written request of any member of the 
{)oard. submit any motion to a mail vote or vote by telegraph. The vote shall 
be registered and after the expiration of eight weeks from the date of mailing the 
vote any vote not already received shall be counted in the negative. Within one 
week after receiving the vote the secretary-treasurer shall notify the members of 
the result of the vote. 

Article IV. — Qate receipta. 

In case gate receipts or other moneys are taken in as a result of the games at 
the championship meet the net profits shall be equally divided among the compet- 
ing members of the association ; provided, however, that Masbate when represented 
shall count as a member for this purpose. 
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RULES FOR AWARDING TROPHIES. 

Rule 1. The trophies shall be competed for annually at the championship meet 
and each trophy shall remain in the possession of the winning province for one 
year. 

RuLrB 2. The following method of counting points in deciding the winning 
province shall be adopted. 

In each event, baseball excepted, first place shall count five, second place three, 
and third place one point. Baseball shall have the value of three track events 
and the points shall be divided as follows : First place fifteen, second place nine, 
and third place three. 

The province winning the greatest number of points in the regular athletic 
events shall be declared the winner of the athletic trophy. 

The province winning the greatest number of points in the baseball contest 
shall be declared the winner of the baseball trophy. 

The province winning the greatest number of points in the regular athletic 
and baseball events shall be declared the winner of the championship meet and 
shall have won greatest honors. If a trophy shall be offered for such cham- 
pionship, it shall be awarded on the same conditions as other trophies. 

Rule 3, The executive board shall be the trustee of the trophies to be awarded, 
and the division superintendent of the province winning any trophy must give 
satisfactory guarantee that the trophy will be cared for and returned at least 
one day before the annual meet. 

Rule 4. In case two or more provinces shall score an equal number of points 
and no other province shall have secured a greater number and, if one of the 
provinces shall have held the championship during the preceding year, that member 
shall continue to hold the championship during the ensuing year. But, In case 
neither province shall have held the championship, the executive board shall hold 
the trophy in abeyance during the ensuing year. 

Rule 5. All ties and contested ranks and honors among members shall be 
decided according to the principle set forth in Rule 4. 

Rule 6. The above rule shall not be construed to include individual athletes. 
Ties in the different events will be decided by special rules. 

Rule 7. The American Athletic Union rules of the previous year shall govern 
all contests. 

RULES OF ELIGIBILITY. 

Rule 1. Each entry list shall be accompanied by a statement signed by the 
division superintendent or his representative certifying that each contestant has 
been a student in good and regular standing for a period of at least three school 
months previous to the meet. In case the normal Institute is held Immediately 
before the meet and there is no school which the pupil may attend he must have 
been in attendance three school months previous to the opening of the normal 
Institute. 

Rule 2. No person who has received pay as teacher for a period of one school 
year previous to the annual meet shall be allowed to compete In any event, base- 
ball Included. 

Order of events. 

1. 100-yard dash. 

2. 12-pound shot put. 

3. 220-yard dash. 

4. Running high Jump. 

5. 50-yard dash. 

6. Running broad Jump 
T. Pole vault, 

8. 880-yard relay race. 
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XII. 

ACCOUNTING FOR FUNDS AND PROPERTY IN 
PROVINCIAL TRADE SCHOOLS AND PRO- 
VINCIAL MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. • 



Introduction. 

1. A copy of Provincial Division Circular No. 190 of the Bureau 
of Audits is furnished herewith for the guidance of all concerned in 
accounting for funds and property in provincial trade schools and 
provincial manual training schools. Strict adherence to the require- 
ments of said circular is enjoined. 

2. The recent rapid growth and development of the commercial 
side of industrial work, especially in trade and manual training 
schools, have made a uniform accounting system necessary. Its 
adoption prevents a diversity of systems and requires all schools to 
operate on the same basis. Its use protects the teachers and also 
instills business ideas into the minds of the pupils, by requiring them 
to account accurately for labor and material entering into the com- 
position of an article and by allowing them to receive compensation 
for their labor under conditions similar to those of the business world. 

3. The following comments and suggestions are offered in con- 
nection with the installation of the accompanying accounting system 
and the proper management of trade schools and manual training 
schools. Comments are made upon the paragraphs of the accom- 
panying system in the order in which they appear. 

Property Inventory. 

4. All articles of property should be stored and named or numbered 
in such a manner as to be easily accessible at all times. Lumber 
should be neatly piled and the boards should be separated by small 
uniform strips of wood. When the pile is completed these strips 
should be in vertical lines over the foundation supports. Supplies 
should be kept in rooms or buildings that can be locked securely, and 
only one person should be made responsible for them. This person 
should also have charge of the job and property cards* Manufac- 
tured articles, especially small ones, should be kept in a similar 
manner. 
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Trade School Supplies Account. 

K. Supplies for regular work should be ordered from the province 
in ample time so that there may be no delays occasioned by their 
late arrival. From one to three months are required to make delivery 
in the provinces of supplies obtainable in Manila and from six to 
eight months for those ordered from the United States. 

6. Secure receipts for all property taken from the school, and give 
receipts for all property received in the school. 

7. When an order is received, a separate job card is made for each 
kind of article ordered. In order that an accurate account may be 
kept of all supplies used in exercise work and for making incidental 
repairs of the school or equipment, separate cards (job cards) should 
be kept in duplicate headed respectively "Exercise" and "School 
repairs.'^ In schools doing considerable commercial work, the waste 
material is generally sufficient for all exercise work. No charge 
should be made on exercise cards for waste material so used, as it 
has already been charged on job cards of articles manufactured. 
Supplies other than waste, when issued expressly for exercise work, 
must be recorded on the original and duplicate "exercise" card. The 
original card is kept by the person issuing the supplies and the 
duplicate is retained by the teacher drawing them. Credit should 
not be taken on the property card for supplies consumed in exercise 
and school repair work until the "exercise" or "school repair" job 
cards are full or unless an inventory is to be taken. "Repair work," 
as referred to in paragraph No. 16 of the accompanying circular, 
may be divided into two classes: First, "repair work" on articles 
brought to the school to be repaired and for which a job card (P. F. 
No. 131) must be completed. In such cases, supplies used are ac- 
counted for in the same manner as for an article manufactured. 
Second, "repair work" for the school building or equipment used. 

8. In order to avoid confusion and loss occasioned by return of 
surplus issues, lumber should be measured and cut in the storeroom 
and other supplies should be carefully weighed, measured, or counted 
before being issued. When locks are issued from the storeroom, the 
keys should be placed in envelopes bearing the job numbers of the 
articles for which the locks are intended. 

9. All transactions should be recorded immediately upon the proper 
forms and not upon slips of paper. 

10. Paragraph 13 of the accompanying instructions provides that 
the principal may purchase under exceptional conditions minor emer- 
gency supplies. The provisions of this paragraph must not be 
abused; and principals must see to it that their requisitions to the 
provincial treasurer cover fully the needs of the school. (See para- 
graph No. 5 of this circular.) 
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Kccelviiig Orders. 

11. As the making of articles of special designs requires an 
excessive amount of the teacher's time, it is advisable in so far as 
possible to accept orders for articles of standard design only. When 
an order for a special design is accepted, the cost of the additional 
supervision and designing entailed should be taken into consideration 
in fixing the price. It is an excellent plan to keep on hand a few 
standard articles. In this connection, attention is invited to our 
circular No. 68 of current series. Articles for the use of any of the 
provincial schools (not municipal) may be made only upon the 
written orders of the provincial treasurer. 

Manufacture of Articles. 

12. If several new articles of the same design are ordered, give 
the first one to the best worker or group of workers and keep accurate 
account by time, in order to determine the proper cost of the labor. 
If the school is conducted on the piece work basis, the teacher rnust 
be certain that the labor on the first article does not cost more than 
it should on any of the remaining articles. A price once fixed is 
difficult to lower. In the provinces, beginners are worth about 5 
centavos an hour, good workers are worth about 10 centavos an hour, 
while exceptionally skilled ones may be worth as much as 15 centavos 
an hour. The principal must exercise great care in adjusting differ- 
ences between student contractors and their workmen concerning 
questions of pay. One-tenth is considered an ample allowance for 
waste material in manufacturing furniture in school work. In order 
to maintain a high standard, each finished article must be inspected 
and accepted by the principal before payment is made for the labor. 
In this inspection he should assure himself that all material drawn 
for the purpose, except necessary waste, has actually been used. It 
is suggested that the wage agreed upon be reduced 5 or 10 per cent 
for unsatisfactory workmanship. In time-work a reliable pupil may 
be assigned to the job as foreman and timekeeper. This, however, 
does not relieve him from work on the job, but may allow him to 
draw more pay than the other workmen. 

13. Ordinarily, jobs must be completed in the order in which they 
are received; only under very unusual conditions should one job be 
given preference over another. However, government orders will 
take precedence over private ones. 

Payment for JDabor. 

14. Each trade school should be supplied with a good safe by the 
province. Payments for student labor should be made on the first 
and fifteenth of each month. Piecework is recommended in prefer- 
ence to time-work, as it is more satisfactory to the students, reduces 
clerical work, and has a greater educational value. 
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Disposal of Manufactured Articles. 

15. In connection with the delivery of completed articles for which 
payment has not been made, attention is invited to Act No. 1740. 
(Sees. 3420 to 3422, Compiled Acts of the Philippine Commission.) 

Selling Price. 

16. The selling price of an article should be governed by that of the 
local market, and in no instance should it be lower, unless in the 
case of work performed for the government. In fixing charges for 
planing or other machine work the following rates may prove of 
assistance: For planing soft lumber on both sides, from FlO to =P15 
per thousand; for hard lumber, from 1P15 to MO per thousand. These 
prices vary in proportion with the irregularities of surface in hand- 
sawed lumber. 

Reports. 

17. All reports must be rendered promptly when due. Arrange- 
ments should be made to secure adequate clerical assistance from the 
province; otherwise the principal and teachers will be obliged to 
devote much time to clerical work, which should be given to school 
work. 

18. Paragraph 31 of the accompanying circular refers only to 
fabricated articles. Material and supplies sold to pupils, as per 
last sentence of paragraph 28 of the accompanying instructions, 
must not be reported on Provincial Form 132 (A). 

Tlio Principal's Responsibility. 

19. All entries on all prescribed forms must be kept up to date. 
The principal, although he may have a clerk, is responsible for the 
condition of all trade-school accounts. By keeping all entries up to 
date, he will at all times have his records in such shape as to enable 
any competent authority to check them over with the minimum of 
delay. In addition to the aministrative check to be made from time to 
time by the division superintendent, all trade school accounts will 
be subject to check by the district auditor. See paragraphs 36 and 
37 of the accompanying circular. 

20. When the principal signs a memorandum receipt, General 
Form 32 (A), for articles fabricated, he should immediately debit 
himself with such articles on Provincial Form 117 (A) ; in like man- 
ner he should debit himself with all articles reported by him on his 
"monthly report of articles fabricated within school hours," Pro- 
vincial Form 134 (A). Upon submitting his "monthly report of 
articles transferred and sold," Provincial Form 132 (A), he should 
immediately take credit on Provincial Form 117 (A) for all articles 
listed on said report. In this respect, the card just mentioned is 
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similar to Bureau of Education property card, Form 100. See 
paragraph 34 of the accompanying instructions. 

21. When the principal sells supplies or materials to a student, 
the transaction must be covered by receipt on General Form 13 (A) . 
Credit for supplies and material thus disposed of will be taken on 
trade school property card by entering in the column for "job No." 
the word "sold" followed by the name of the month and the serial 
number of the General Form 13 (A) receipt covering the sale. See 
paragraphs 16 and 17 of the accompanying circular. 

22. When pupils purchase supplies and materials in the above- 
described manner, it is understood that they will use such supplies 
and materials in the manufacture of articles in the school. The 
principal may, at his own risk, take an order from a pupil on the 
regular form, and allow the pupil to pay for the article when com- 
pleted. (See sec. 29 of accompanying circular.) 

23. With reference to paragraph 35 of the accompanying circular, 
in view of the bonding of principals of trade schools, the division 
superintendent will no longer receipt to the provincial treasurer for 
provincial machinery, tools, implements, and other equipment for 
such schools, or for supplies and materials. 

24. The Bureau of Education has in the past furnished some 
twenty-five provinces with tools, machinery, and like equipment for 
use in imparting instruction in provincial manual training schools 
and provincial trade schools, and has, in a few instances, furnished 
a limited amount of supplies and materials, besides replacing equip- 
ment when worn out and, in one or two cases, has augmented the 
initial list furnished. A few municipal intermediate schools have 
been supplied with limited industrial equipments of various types 
including some supplies and materials. This procedure will be dis- 
continued, and assistance of this nature will be confined to furnishing 
to provincial trade schools and provincial manual training schools 
a limited initial equipment of tools and machinery, when the finances 
of the Bureau permit. (See Bureau of Education Circulars Nos. 6 
and 103, s. 1910.) 

Forms. 

25. All forms prescribed in the accompanying circular are pro- 
vincial forms and will be secured by the principal direct from the 
provincial treasurer. For the proper filing of these forms and other 
trade school documents, see suggestion for "trade school filing case" 
in Courses in Mechanical and Freehand Drawing, Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 32. This bulletin also contains drawings and 
specifications of standard articles of school furniture which have 
given general satisfaction. It is desirable to standardize school furni- 
ture in so far as possible; and to that end it is suggested that these 
models be followed. 
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Miscellaneous. 



26. When funds are paid out on trade school pay roll, Provincial 
Form 133 (A), for repair work of any kind, the entry in the column 
headed "Articles fabricated" should be "Repairs, bicycle, John Doe,*' 
or "Repiairs, wagon, province," etc., as the case may be. 

27. When more than one issue of the same kind of property is 
recorded on the same job card, all such issues should be recorded 
on the same line, the second and subsequent issues being preceded by 
a plus sign. 

28. Principals should frequently "back-check" the equipment card. 
Provincial Form 117 (A), against the job card and Provincial Form 
134 (A), in order to make sure that manufactured articles have 
been properly entered. 

29. Padlocks, although frequently supplied to municipalities by the 
trade school with articles of furniture, are nonexpendable. On re- 
ceiving padlocks from the provincial treasurer, the principal should 
debit himself with them on Provincial Form 117 (A) , and not 130 (A) , 
as in the case of expendable supplies. Then when a padlock, or any 
other nonexpendable article, is shipped out with any fabricated article, 
such transaction should be made the subject of a separate entry 
on the "monthly report of articles transferred and sold," Provincial 
Form 132 (A). 

30. In the case of very large orders, it may be advisable for ac- 
counting purposes, to break up the order into several smaller ones. 
For example, if a purchaser desires the manufacture of 500 lockers, 
ten orders for 50 lockers each will make a more convenient arrange- 
ment for handling such a contract. 

31. Do not under any circumstances mix private and Government 
funds or property. Avoid lending tools to persons not connected with 
the school. 

32. In schools having workbenches equipped with lockers for the 
storage of tools when not in use, it is advisable to have uniform 
equipments on all the benches so as to facilitate the inspection of 
tools at the end of each recitation. Tools not sufficient in number for 
supplying the individual sets or alternate sets, may be classed with 
the extra tools and issued by the tool keeper as needed by pupils. 
Where no bench lockers are available, individual tool racks should be 
provided, and numbered; these may b6 made very simple but should 
have a place for each tool, and when returned to the tool keeper each 
tool should be in its place. Extra tools should have regular spaces 
provided, on th6 tool-room shelves, and spaces named if necessary. 
System in caring for tools will help to insure the principal against 
shortage. Various systems, based upon the use of metal checks, have 
been tried in many of the trade schools, but have usually resulted in 
the loss of tools. A simple system, now being used successfully in 
several schools, is as follows : Small slips of paper, one-fourth sheet 
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of newspaper stock (2i by 31 inches) are placed with the tool keeper 
who gives one to any pupil asking for tools. The pupil writes his 
name at the top and under it the word "Received;'' under this he 

writes "Box No /' if taking out the entire box; if taking only 

a few tools he writes the name of each and draws a line under the 
last one. The tool keeper keeps this slip of paper as a receipt, filing 
it in a vertical, alphabetical filing case with boxes about one-half inch 
thick, and allowing at)out one fourth of the paper to project so as to 
find the names quickly. If a tool is returned before the end of the 
period, the pupil must see that the tool keeper crosses it off the list. 
All tools must be returned at the end of the period, and receipts given 
back to the pupils. It is advisable to have the same person in charge 
of the tools at all times, the janitor, or clerk, or a teacher. 

33. Students should be encouraged to save money and make deposits 
in the postal savings bank in order that, upon completion of the course, 
each student may purchase a set of tools. 

34. Division superintendents should arrange to have the greater, 
part of municipal school furniture manufactured in the trade school. 
Municipal woodworking classes may be allowed to make school desks 
in small quantities, as exercises, but should not be encouraged to make 
the more difficult articles of furniture. Provided the work is done 
in a satisfactory manner, it is quite probable that orders for other 
municipal furniture may be given the trade school. 

35. Although considerable stress is being placed upon the commercial 
side of industrial work, yet the desire to produce a great number of 
salable articles must not be permitted to overshadow the ultimate 
aim of producing skilled workers and useful citizens. 

TRADE SCHOOL ACCOUNTING (PROVINCIAL DIVISION CIRCULAR NO. 190, 

BUREAU OF AUDITS.) 
Iiiti'odiietion. 

1. The following system of accounting for property and funds by 
provincial treasurers and trade school principals in connection with 
trade schools is promulgated for the information and guidance of 
those concerned : 

The System in Brlef.^ 

2. In view of the fact that commercial work is an important factor 
in the operation of trade schools, it has been deemed advisable to make 
the receipts from operation a credit to the appropriation therefor. 
This, in effect, will allow the trade school a "working capital" upon 
which it may be operated and provides an account in the provincial 
treasurer's ledger which will show a complete record of all transac- 
tions in connection therewith and the financial result. 

3. A system of accounting within the trade schools by the principals 
thereof has been found to be equally essential, not only for the pur- 
pose of providing for an accounting of material and supplies issued 
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to them and of public funds which come into their possession, but also 
for the purpose of determining the cost, with reasonable accuracy, of 
services rendered and of articles manufactured in trade schools. 

4. The system hereinafter described is designed to cover both cases. 

A lleiiiibursable Appropriation. 

5. On and after July 1, 1910, all expenses of every nature in con- 
nection with the operation of the provincial trade school will be 
charged to the classification "trade schools F-44'* and all receipts from 
sales of articles manufactured in the trade school (excepting those 
on hand June 30, 1910) and receipts for services rendered by it will 
be credited to this account. 

6. In the present system of provincial accounting, it has been made 
a rigid rule that "refunds to expenditures'' should be treated as "re- 
ductions of expenditures;" i. e., such amounts are entered on the 
debit side Of the account in red ink and made minus amounts in that 
column. "Appropriated funds" returned to the unappropriated fund 
are also treated as a "reduction of appropriation;" i. e., the amount, 
instead of being charged on the "debit" side of the appropriation ac- 
count, is entered in red ink on the "credit" side and treated as a minus 
amount in that column. 

7. It has been deemed advisable for reasons herein stated to make 
the following exception to this rule in the case of account "F-44, trade 
school:" Proceeds from sales of articles manufactured in the trade 
school since June 30, 1910, and receipts for services rendered by it, 
will be taken up on the credit side of that account in black inkf the 
object being to have the debit column in the trade school ledger account 
show the entire, net expense of the school at any given date and the 
credit side to show the entire, net receipts from sales, etc., plus the 
appropriation, at any time desired. As a balance column has been 
provided in the present ledger, there will be no necessity for formally 
bringing over a balance at any time during the fiscal year, thus mak- 
ing an appropriation account which is, in fact, also a progressive, 
analyzed statement. 

8. In order to have this account of statistical value, the stock of 
supplies on hand in the school on June 30, 1910, must be charged to it 
and the sale of articles manufactured during the previous year and 
on hand must not be credited to it. 

Property Inventory. 

9. Upon the receipt of these instructions the provincial treasurer 
and the principal of the trade school will make an inventory of all 
provincial supplies, material, and manufactured articles on hand in 
the trade school. Supplies and material used in articles that are in 
process of construction will be considered as supplies on hand. One 
copy of the inventory will be retained by the provincial treasurer; 
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one copy by the principal; and one copy will be furnished the district 
auditor. 

10. The provincial treasurer will thereupon take up all material 
and supplies found on hand at time of inventory, charging "stores 
account C-23" and crediting "principal account" with the value of 
same. 

Provincial Stores, 

11. The material and supplies taken up from the inventory may be 
at once issued to the principal of the trade school in the usual manner. 
Material and supplies for the trade school will be requisitioned and 
receipted for under the same uniform system now in general use, by 
using Provincial Form No. 122 (A). All such issues will of course 
be a charge to "trade schools, F-44" and a credit to "stores account, 
F-18." 

12. Provincial treasurers will be allowed to drop expendable sup- 
plies in reasonable quantities when issued to trade schools. 

13. In cases where conditions warrant, minor emergency supplies 
may be purchased locally by the principal, who will seek reimburse- 
ment from the provincial treasury therefor. 

Trade School Supplies — The PrincipaPs Accountability. 

14. The principal will immediately take up on his "material and 
supplies account," which is to be kept on trade school property cards, 
Provincial Form No. 130 (A), all material and supplies issued to 
him. Reference will be made to the number of the issue order, 
Provincial Form No. 122 (A), from which each item has been taken. 

15. Supplies furnished by individuals for their own use in the 
manufacture of articles are not taken up in the supplies account, 
but such fact should be noted on the job card. Provincial Form No. 
131 (A). 

16. Credit may be taken on Provincial Form No. 130 (A) for 
material and supplies used (1) in exercise work; (2) in the manu- 
facture of articles for sale only; (3) in repair work; and (4) for 
sales to pupils of such supplies as they may expend in the manufacture 
of articles for themselves in the trade school as exercise work. (See 
last sentence of par. 28 of these instructions.) 

17. A "job card," Provincial Form No. 131 (A), properly filled out 
will be required in support of each and every credit taken for material 
or supplies, except sales to pupils, which will be supported by reference 
to the number of the official receipt General Form No. 13 (A) given 
for the proceeds of the sale. Reference must be made in every 
instance to the job card upon which the issue was made as the author- 
ity for the credit. 

18. On June 30th of each year, or whenever required by competent 
authority, the principal will make a complete inventory of all material 
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and supplies on hand in the trade school, forwarding one copy thereof 
to the provincial treasurer; one copy to the district auditor, and 
retaining one copy. At the same time the material and supplies 
account, or the trade school property cards, will be balanced and 
compared with the inventory. 

19. In case of change of principals, invoices and receipts will be 
prepared for all material and supplies on hand. One list of such 
property duly receipted will be forwarded by the outgoing principal 
to the district auditor to enable that officer to allow credit therefor. 
Credit will then be taken on the property cards, Provincial Form 
130 (A), for the property so transferred. The property accounts 
should then be ruled and balanced. 

20. The incoming principal will charge himself upon the same cards 
used by his predecessor, for the property thus invoiced to him. 

21. The outgoing principal will also obtain a memorandum receipt 
from his successor for all manufactured articles on hand, which 
receipt he will deliver to the provincial treasurer in exchange for his 
own. At the same time credit will be taken on the "equipment cards," 
Provincial Form 117 (A), for the articles thus transferred. 

Receiving Orders. 

22. Articles are manufactured only upon the receipt of written 
orders, except such stock articles as may be made during school hours. 
Orders for the manufacture of articles for municipalities are sent 
through the provincial treasurer on Provincial Form 122 (A), the 
original and duplicate copies of this form being forwarded to the 
principal as his authority for manufacturing or delivering the articles. 
The person who receives the articles from the principal signs both 
copies of Provincial Form 122 (A) and takes the duplicate as an 
invoice. When an order received on Provincial Form 122 (A) is filled 
by more than one shipment, each partial shipment shall be receipted 
for on the back of the origrinal and duplicate; and when the final 
shipment is made and receipted for, the duplicate shall be sent as 
an invoice to the person placing the order. When an order has been 
filled and delivery completed, the original of Provincial Form 122 (A) 
is turned in by the principal with his "monthly report of articles 
transferred and sold," Provincial Form 132 (A), as per paragraph 31 
of these instructions. Articles for the province are ordered by the 
provincial treasurer. Orders for school furniture and equipment are 
approved by the division superintendent. Private orders are received 
by the principal, the division superintendent, or the provincial treas- 
urer on Provincial Form 122 (A). 

Manufacture of Articles. 

23. When an order is received by the principal for an article which 
is not in stock, a job card, Provincial Form 131 (A), is made out in 
duplicate. The original is retained by the principal and the duplicate 
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is given to the pupil to whom the job has been assigned. Possession 
of the duplicate card authorizes the pupil to draw the necessary 
supplies for the job. When supplies are drawn from the storehouse, 
the transaction is recorded immediately upon both the original and the 
duplicate job cards. 

24. A contracting pupil may hire other pupils to assist him in the 
work, paying them from the contract price. 

Payment for liabor. 

25. Upon resolution of the provincial board the provincial treasurer 
may advance to a principal who is bonded an amount not in excess of 
three hundred pesos as a working capital for the purpose of enabling 
him to pay pupils promptly upon completion of the jobs. 

26. Labor in excess of the regular school period is paid by the 
province under the provisions of Act No. 1795 (sec. 2037, Compiled 
Acts of the Philippine Commission), and must not exceed the rate 
fixed by the Secretary of Public Instruction under the provisions of 
said Act. The services of pupils or others in connection with the 
operation of trade schools will be paid for on Provincial Form No. 
133 (A), whether such services have been rendered by "contract*' or 
by "time," and the amount will be entered as a charge to F-44 and 
a credit to "cash." Space has been provided on this form for the 
principal's report of the number, description and selling price of each 
and every article manufactured by the labor paid on the payroll. 

27. In case the trade school renders service for the province, such 
as sawing, planing, repair work, etc., the trade school account will be 
credited and the proper appropriation account will be charged with 
the cost of same. 

Disposal of Maniifacture'l Articles. 

28. When articles ordered by private parties are delivered, or when 
repairs have been completed, the principal collects payment and issues 
official receipt, General Form 13 (A) ; the same procedure will be 
observed whenever articles are sold at the school from stock. When 
articles ordered by the province or the municipalities are completed, 
they are transferred to the provincial treasurer or his authorized 
agents. Pupils may be permitted to make articles for their own use, 
or for sale, upon payment of the cost of the supplies used, plus 20 
per cent. 

Selling Price. 

1®. The selling price of manufactured articles is fixed by the 
provincial board, which usually delegates this authority to the pro- 
vincial treasurer and the principal. As a rule, this price is fixed at 
not less than 20 per cent above the cost of labor and supplies. 
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Reports. 

30. (a) At the close of each month the principal will render a 
report on Provincial Form 134 (A), listing thereon with their unit 
and total value all salable articles fabricated within the month during 
school hours or any salable articles fabricated for which the labor 
was performed gratis. This report will be made in duplicate, the 
original for the provincial treasurer and the copy to be retained by 
the principal. If any month passes without any such articles being 
fabricated, the principal will render this report by writing the word 
"none" across the face of the form, signing it, and submitting it as 
above required. This report together with the report made on trade 
school payrolls, as per paragraph 26 of these regulations, constitutes 
a complete report of all salable articles of whatsoever nature fabri- 
cated in the trade school in any month. 

31. (6) The principal renders a monthly report, Provincial Form 
132 (A), in duplicate covering all articles sold at the school and 
those transferred to the provincial treasurer or his authorized agents 
(see par. 28 of these instructions.) The treasurer places his O. K. 
on the face of the duplicate and returns it to the principal for file 
with his office records. 

32. (c) At the end of each month the principal must pay into 
the provincial treasury all funds received by him from the sale of 
trade school products or supplies, and receipts for services rendered, 
abstracting the receipts, General Form 13 (A), on Provincial Form 
10 (A), attaching thereto the duplicate receipts. Upon receipt of 
the collections thus abstracted, the provincial treasurer will issue a 
receipt for the amount thereof on Provincial Form 19 (A). 

Manufactured Articles. — The Princlpars Responsibility. 

33. The principal is responsible to the provincial treasurer for all 
articles manufactured in the provincial trade school (except such 
articles as are made by pupils from their own material) and all 
funds which pertain to the province, whether received as an advance 
from the provincial treasurer or from sales of articles or for services 
rendered. The principal will sign memorandum receipts to the pro- 
vincial treasurer for all articles manufactured in the trade school 
from provincial materials. 

34. The accounting for this property "responsibility" should be 
made upon Provincial Form No. 117 (A), "equipment card." The 
principal will debit himself on these cards with all articles fabricated 
in the trade school, making reference to the number of the job in 
each instance or to his report on Provincial Form 134 (A) (see par. 30 
of these instructions) by date, and will take credit for such articles 
as they are delivered, citing the receipt number in case of sales and 
the receipted report, Provincial Form No. 132 (A) (see par. 31 of these 
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instructions) by date, in case of deliveries to the provincial treasurer 
or his authorized agents as authorities for the credits taken. 

35. The principal will receipt to the provincial treasurer for all 
provincial machinery, tools, implements, and other equipment used 
in the trade school. 

Elxamination of Accounts. 

36. The principaFs accounts and records will be open to inspection 
by the provincial treasurer or his deputy, the provincial board or 
other competent authority at all times. 

37. The district auditor will periodically examine the principal's 
cash and records to determine whether a proper accounting has been 
made of all funds and property for which he is accountable or 
responsible. 

Principals to be Bonded. 

38. All principals of trade schools who have sufficient accountability 
and responsibility to warrant it, will be required to give bond in a 
sum sufficient to protect the Government and insure a proper account- 
ing for all property and funds which may come into their possession 
in the performance of their duties. 

Provincial Treasurer's Property Accountability. 

39. The provincial treasurer will take up all manufactured articles 
found on hand at time of inventory (see paragraph 9 of these instruc- 
tions), and obtain the principaFs memorandum receipt, General Form 
32 (A), therefor. Such articles will be charged to "supplies account, 
C-23" and credited to principal account. When such of these articles 
as were manufactured previous to July 1, 1910, are sold, the proceeds 
should be taken up as "revenue" under the caption "Trade school 
receipts." The articles will be dropped from the "stores accounts" 
by reversing the former entry, i. e., by charging principal account and 
crediting "stores C-23" with value of same. 

40. All articles fabricated in the trade school after June 30, 1910, 
for any branch of the Government will be delivered to the provincial 
treasurer and taken up by him in "stores account, F-18" and credited 
to "trade school account, F-44," at the selling price. The subsequent 
accounting for such articles will be the same as that provided in case 
of sales of other stores. 

41. The accounting for other articles fabricated in the trade school 
may be had in the manner first above described or by a property 
account, separate and apart from "stores account," in the discretion of 
the provincial treasurer. In such case the property account will be 
kept on Provincial Form No. 117 (A) under a system similar to that 
described in section 34 hereof, for principals and the proceeds from 
sales of the articles so accounted for will be charged to "cash" and 
credited to "trade school account, F-44." 
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42. If it is deemed expedient manufactured articles may be left at 
the trade school in the custody of the principal on his memorandum 
receipt (see last sentence of paragraph 26 of these instructions) 
pending sale or delivery. 

43. Vouchers for services of pupils in the manufacture of articles 
(see par. 33 of these instructions) will show, in every case, the 
articles fabricated by such service, a brief description of such articles, 
and the selling price of each. 

44. The provincial treasurer will take up all manufactured articles 
from the vouchers upon which payment is made for the labor in the 
making thereof, excepting articles manufactured during school hours 
or from services rendered gratis, which articles will be reported to 
the provincial treasurer on Provincial Form No. 134 (A) (see par. 30 
of these instructions) and which should be taken up by the treasurer 
in the regular manner herein described. 

Forms. 

45. In so far as possible, forms already in use have been utilized. 
Provincial Form 10 (A) should be changed so as to indicate a trade 
school in place of a municipality. 

46. Before blank job cards, Provincial Form 131 (A), are issued to 
the principal, they will be numbered in a duplicate series with a num- 
bering machine in the office of the provincial treasurer, and the serial 
number appearing on a job card shall also serve as the job number 
of the job for which such card is used. The principal will file the 
originals of all job cards; the duplicates are given to the contracting 
pupils. If a card is spoiled, the original and duplicate should be 
marked "void" and filed in the usual manner. 

Identification of Manufactured Articles. 

47. All manufactured articles must bear their job number. This 
number should be stamped deeply into the wood, or whatever the 
material may be, with steel dies. 

Definition of **Trade School" and ''Principal.** 

48. The term "trade school" as used in the foregoing instructions 
includes provincial trade schools and provincial manual training 
schools. 

49. The term "principal" as used in these instructions includes prin- 
cipals of provincial trade schools and teachers in charge of provincial 
manual training schools. 



XIII. 

TRANSPORTATION TO AND FROM THE 
UNITED STATES. 



Iiitroduetioii. 

The following regulations govern officers and employees of the 
Philippine Government in making application for transportation on 
commercial boats, Bureau of Navigation boats, and United States 
Army transports. These regulations are prescribed in a transporta- 
tion circular of the Executive Bureau, issued under date of February 
1, 1910. 

Request for tpansportatioii. 

I. Request for transportation should be made in a communication 
separate and distinct from request for commutation of leave of ab- 
sence or presentation of resignation. 

Traiisiiortatioii to the IJiiltcd States on Commercial Ijlners. 

II. Applications should be made to the head of the Bureau or Office 
in which the applicant is employed, and should be approved by him 
and sent to the Executive Secretary, except in the cases mentioned in 
Note 1 to this paragraph. They should contain the following infor- 
mation : 

(a) Name of applicant. 

(b) Whether transportation is desired to San Francisco, Seattle, 
or New York. 

(c) Whether applicant has resigned, or has been granted leave of 
absence with permission to visit the United States. (See Note 1 to 
this paragraph.) (In case transportation is desired for a member of 
family only, and not by an employee this question need not be. 
answered.) 

(d) Names of the members of his family, if any, for whom trans- 
portation is also desired; and if any are children under 12 years of 
age, their ages and sexes. (See Notes 2 and 3 to this paragraph.) 
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Note 1. — If the applicant has resigned and is entitled to trans- 
portation at Government expense in accordance with subsection 
(d) of section 29, or section 31, of Act No. 1698, the application 
should be sent by the head of the Bureau or Office to the Director 
of Civil Service, who will forward the papers to the Executive 
Secretary with verification of such right. In such cases the 
steamship agents will be requested to furnish the resigning 
employee transportation to the United States at the Government 
contract rate upon payment by him of the cost thereof less $120 
United States currency, which is the present adjusted value of 
the transportation to be paid by this Government in such cases. 
Should a resigning employee, entitled to the privileges mentioned, 
purchase transportation from a steamship company with which 
this Government has no contract or agreement, the Insular Au- 
ditor will arrange for the commutation of the adjusted value of the 
transportation due upon presentation to him of a receipt from 
the steamship company as proof of purchase of transportation. 

In this connection attention is invited to the following excerpt 
from the minutes of the Philippine Commission of February 
14, 1905: 

'' Resolved f That by the provisions of Act No. 80 it was not 
contemplated that an employee of the Civil Government who 
had rendered faithful and continuous service for three years 
or more should be permitted to commute his transportation in 
the event that he did not intend to return to the United States, 
but that he was to receive passage in kind. Act No. 1040 per- 
mits him to receive the cost of transportation by any other route 
to the extent that it would cost the Government to furnish hira 
direct transportation from Manila to San Francisco. As it is 
desirable to establish a fixed rule as to the time within which 
applications for return transportation must be made, it is hereby 
directed that such applications must be filed within six months 
after the resignation of the employee entitled to such transporta- 
tion." 

It has been ruled, also, that the transportation must be used 
within the six months' period or the right thereto forfeited. 

When transportation to the United States is furnished upon 
an Army transport it will be construed as compliance by the 
Government with its obligation to furnish transportation to those 
entitled thereto. 

Note 2. — Any officer or employee of this Government, Insular, 
provincial, or municipal, may obtain the benefit of the contract 
rate for transportation for any member of his family from Ma- 
nila to the United States, or from any point of embarkation in 
the United States to Manila for any member of his family or 
for his fiancee, by applying through the head of his Bureau or 
Office to the Executive Secretary therefor. 

If the officer or employee wishes to make payment in Manila 
for such transportation from the United States, this office will 
issue a transportation request upon the local agents of the steam- 
ship company for the desired transportation and the officer or 
employee may make payment to the said agents. If the trans- 
portation is to be paid for in the United States by the person 
for whom requested, the application will be forwarded by this 
office to the Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, and that 
official will make the necessary art'ane'ementp. 

Note 3. — The term "members of family," as used in the trans- 
portation contracts, will be construed to include the parents, wife, 
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children and servants constituting the dependent members of one 
household. A statement that the person for whom the trans- 
portation is asked is a dependent member of his family should 
be included by the applicant in his application. 

In all cases the name and address, as well as relationship, of 
the person in the United States for whom transportation is 
desired should be given. 

III. Filipino students, traveling at their own expense, are entitled 
to the contract rate. 

Note. — Students desiring to avail themselves of such rate 
must make application therefor through the Director of Educa- 
tion and Secretary of Public Instruction, giving full particulars 
regarding themselves, including age, extent of education, names 
of schools or colleges attended, and their means of livelihood 
during their residence in the United States. If the Secretary 
of Public Instruction recommends that transportation be granted, 
the request will be issued. 

Cost of Transportation. 

IV. From Manila to either San Francisco or Seattle the cost of 
transportation at Government rate is $150 United States currency; 
from Manila to New York, via the Suez Canal, $175 United States 
currency. 

Note 1. — In the matter of the transportation of children the 
general rule of half and quarter rates applies — that is, on the 
trans-Pacific lines there is no charge for one infant under 2 years 
of age, one-fourth rate being charged for each additional; chil- 
dren between 2 and 5, one-fourth rate; and children between 5 
and 12, one-half of the Government rate. On the Spanish Mail 
steamers there is no charge for one infant under 3 years of age, 
additional infants under 3 being charged one-fourth rate each; 
children between 3 and 6, one-fourth rate, children between 6 
and 12, one-half rate. 

Only children paying half-rate are entitled to a berth alone. 
Two children paying each a quarter rate will be entitled to one 
berth. 

Note 2. — These special rates, which apply also between the 
United States and Manila, are for first-class transportation and 
include subsistence aboard the vessel from Manila to San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle or New York, but do not include hotel bills in ports 
where stops-overs are necessary. 

Note 3. — The Pacific Mail Steamship Company is maintaining 
an "intermediate" service by the steamers China and Persia, 
only one class of saloon passengers being carried. The rate 
from Manila to San Francisco is $140, $145, or $150, United 
States currency, varying with the steamer taken from Manila to 
Hongkong, where transfer is necessary. The rate from San 
Francisco to Manila on these boats is $115 United States cur- 
rency. No reductions from these rates are granted Government 
officials or employees. 

Note. 4, — In accordance with the provisions of Act No. 1425, 
Philippine Commission, all arrangements for transportation to 
the united States via commercial lines with which this Govern- 
ment has a contract or agreement must be made by the applicant 
with the local agents of such companies after securing from this 
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office the transportation request. (If to San Francisco, with 
Messrs. Castle Bros.- Wolf and Sons; if to Seattle, with Messrs. 
Macleod & Co.; if to New York, with the Compania Trasatlantica, 
all of Manila.) 

Note 5. — For the convenience of employees living outside of 
Manila, and when so requested, this Bureau will forward the 
transportation requests to the agents of the companies direct, 
thus enabling the employee to make reservation and further 
arrangements by letter. Those desiring that this be done should 
not fail to mention the line by which they wish to travel. Or, if 
preferred, the employee may arrange for reservations direct with 
the Manila agents of the lines by which transportation is desired, 
with the understanding that the regular request for the contract 
rate will be obtained from this office and submitted when ticket 
is purchased. 

Note 6. — The Philippine Government has no agreement with 
the railway companies of the United States for reduced fares for 
Government officials and employees. Through tickets are sold, 
however, by the Manila agencies of the trans-Pacific lines to any 
point in the United States reached by their railroad connections, 
the cost being the Government rate from Manila to San Francisco 
or Seattle plus the regular railroad tariff from those points to 
destination. The advantage of purchasing a through ticket lies 
in the number of pounds of baggage allowed each traveler, 
without charge, on the railroads in the United States, as it is 
understood that 350 pounds are allowed on such tickets by certain 
of the companies, while on tickets purchased in San Francisco 
or Seattle to destination a maximum of only 150 pounds is allowed 
as a rule. 

Clearance Necessary for Bonded Officials or Employees. 

V. Attention is invited to the following provisions of Act No. 1605: 
"No bonded officer or bonded employee of the Insular Government, 

or of any provincial or municipal government in the Philippine Islands, 
or of the city of Manila, whether in the actual service of such 
government or separated therefrom, shall leave or attempt to leave 
the Philippine Islands without first securing a certificate from the 
Insular Auditor showing that his accounts with the government of 
which he is or was such bonded officer or bonded employee have been 
finally settled by said Auditor. Every such officer or employee 
violating any of the provisions of this section shall, on conviction 
thereof, be punished by imprisonment for not exceeding six months or 
by a fine of not more than one thousand pesos, or both, in the discretion 
of the court." 

Transportation from the United States on Commercial Ijlners. 

VI. Every officer or employee who is granted leave of absence for 
the purpose of visiting the United States and who contemplates 
returning to duty upon the expiration of such leave, should, prior to 
his departure from the Islands, make application through the proper 
head of Bureau or Office to the Executive Secretary for return trans- 
portation. Such request must contain information similar to that 
required by Paragraph II, subsections (a) and (d), as well as his 
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post-office address in the United States and the approximate date, 
and point from which transportation is desired. 

Note 1. — Immediately upon his arrival in the United States 
the officer or employee should communicate with the Chief of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, War Department, Washington, D. C, 
regarding the transportation desired, and all subsequent cor- 
respondence in connection therewith should be conducted with 
that official, who should be promptly advised of any changes 
occurring in the post-office address of the officer or employee in the 
United States. 

Return Transportation May be Advanced to Officials and Em- 
ployees, But not to Members of Families, 

Resolved, That the Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to furnish return transportation to the Phil- 
ippine Islands to officials and employees of the Philippine civil service 
granted leave of absence with permission to visit the United States, 
who request such action, upon the understanding that the cost of 
such transportation will be refunded to the Government in not more 
than six equal monthly installments after the return to the Islands 
of the official or employee whose transportations is thus advanced, 
and upon the further condition that the official or employee concerned 
shall agree to remain in the service of the Philippine Government for 
at least six months after his return or until such time as the Govern- 
ment has been reimbursed in full for the cost of the transportation 
furnished: Provided, however, That the privilege herein authorized 
shall apply only to officials or employees of the Philippine civil 
service and that in no case shall transportation be advanced to a 
member of the family of such official or employee unless said member 
is also a regular employee. (Resolution of Philippine Commission 
of September 9, 1907.) 

Note. — It will be noted from the foregoing that the last section 
of paragrai>h 13 (a) of Rule XVI, Executive Order No. 5, series 
of 1909, is incorrect in limiting this privilege to those who have 
served more than three years. 

Cablegrams to be Charged to Employees. 

VII. The cost of any cablegrams necessitated by noncompliance on 
the part of any employee with the foregoing instructions will be 
charged to such employee, and will be deducted from any salary or 
allowance due or that may become due him. 

Transportation to the United States on United States Army 
Transport. 

Note. — The transport service is maintained primarily for the 
use of the United States Army, Navy, and other branches of the 
Federal Government, and accommodations for persons other than 
those entitled thereto by their connection with the Federal service 
are necessarily limited. The military authorities are unable to 
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advise as to accommodations available for Insular employees until 
just prior to the sailing of the transport. 

VIII. When transportation from Manila to San Francisco on an 
Army transport is desired by an officer or employee for himself or 
for a member of his family, the request should be addressed to this 
Office through the head of his Bureau or Office and contain the 
following information: 

(a) Full name of persons for whom requested, condition of health, 
and if a Government official or employee, official designation, and 
length of time in Philippine service. (See Note 2 to this paragraph.) 

(6) If Government officer or employee, whether the trip to the 
United States is on leave of absence or due to resignation; if on leave 
of absence, he shall state that transportation if by a commercial liner 
would be at his own expense; if on leave of absence, with resignation 
to become effective after arrival in the United States, he shall state 
whether transportation if by a commercial liner would be at his own 
or at Government expense. 

(c) Whether it is the intention of the person for whom transporta- 
tion is requested to return to the Philippine Islands, and if an officer 
or employee of the Government and he desires to return by a transport, 
he shall state whether or not he will be entitled to reimbursement of 
traveling expenses at the expiration of the prescribed period after 
return to duty. 

Note 1. — Only citizens of the United States who are employed 
by this Government or dependent members of their immediate 
families, can be furnished transportation on Army transports. 

Note 2. — If the person by or for whom the request is made 
is in poor health, he must secure from the Army board at the 
Division Hospital a certificate as to the condition of his health 
before he will be permitted to embark. Should the person be 
bedfast, the board will, upon request duly made through the 
Executive Secretary, proceed to the home of such person, or to 
the hospital where he may be, and make the necessary examina- 
tion. 

Note 3. — After a request for transportation has been made by 
the Executive Secretary to the Adjutant- General of the Philip- 
pines Division nothing further can be done by this Office. The 
employee himself must make all inauiries and necessary further 
arrangements directly of and with tne transportation clerk in the 
office of the chief quartermaster, Fort Santiago, Manila. 

Transportation From the United States on Army Transports. 

IX. When a returning employee desires transportation from the 
United States by Army transport, he should, after his arrival in the 
United States, so indicate in his letter to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs. 

Note. — No action will be taken by the Quartermaster- General 
of the Army in Washington upon requests by members of the 
families of Insular employees for transportation to Manila by 
Army transports. All requests of this character must be made 
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by the employee himself, through the proper head of Bureau or 
Office, to the Executive Secretary, who will refer them to the 
Commanding-General of the Philippines Division, whose approval 
is now required by the Quartermaster-General as a prerequisite 
to the consideration of such requests. If the Commanding-Gen- 
eral makes favorable recommendation, the request will be returned 
to this Office and forwarded to the Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
at Washington. No assurance can be given, however, that the 
transportation will be granted, even though compliance be had 
with this requirement. 

Transportation Via Suez to New York. 

The Government now has an agreement with the Compania Tras- 
atlantica (Spanish Mail) by which officials and employees may secure 
first-class transportation from Manila to New York, via the Suez 
Canal, for $175 United States currency. It is understood that lay- 
over privileges for one month, for side trips through Europe, may be 
arranged for with the main office of the company at Barcelona. 
Transfer to the trans-Atlantic boats of the company may be made 
at Genoa, Italy; or Cadiz or Barcelona, Spain, at which ports pas- 
sengers may leave the boats if they so desire, rejoining them again 
at the same, or later ports. Each passenger is allowed 400 pounds 
of baggage on this line. 

Refund of Traveling Expenses. 

The following instructions relative to traveling expenses from the 
United States to Manila are quoted from Circular No. 48 of the 
Bureau of Audits, dated, January 1, 1910: 

Traveling expenses allowable under the provisions of section 23 
(e) and section 29 (a) of Act No. 1698 consist of transportation, 
subsistence, and lodging. The following general rules will be observed 
in the audit of claims for reimbursement on account of such expenses : 

(a) Transportation. — This expense comprises (1) railway fare, (2) 
steamship fare, (3) sleeping-car fare, (4) laundry, (5) baggage 
transfer, (6) cab fare, and (7) tips. 

The first four items must invariably be supported by receipts, 
otherwise claims on account thereof will not be allowed. Porter's 
check will be accepted as a voucher for sleeping-car fare. 

Actual and necessary expenses for transfer of baggage at terminal 
stations, not to exceed $1 United States currency for each transfer, 
will be allowed in the absence of receipts. Claims in excess thereof 
unsupported by receipts will not be allowed in audit. Excess baggage, 
not to exceed 200 pounds, will be allowed but must in every case be 
supported by receipts. 

Cab fare from depot to hotel to dock will be allowed in the amount 
actually paid not to exceed $1 United States currency for each trip, 
no receipt being required. 
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Tips will be allowed in the amount actually paid, not to exceed an 
average of $0.50 United States currency per day, no receipts being 
required. 

(6) Subsistence and lodging. — This expense comprises hotel bills 
and meals en route on trains and at restaurants. The maximum 
amount allowed in the absence of receipts is $3 United States currency 
per day, irrespective of the salary of the officer or employee. 

If valid receipts are presented in support of the claim the actual 
amount expended will be allowed subject to the following limitations : 

All persons receiving an annual salary of less than $2,000 per 
annum, a maximum of $4 United States currency per day. 

All persons receiving an annual salary of $2,000, but less than 
$5,000, a maximum of $5 per day. 

All persons receiving an annual salary of $5,000, but less than 
$10,000, a maximum of $6 per day. 

All persons receiving an annual salary of $10,000, or more, a maxi- 
mum of $10 per day. 

Wines, cigars, mineral water, baths, barber^s charges, extras, and 
unidentified items on hotel bills will not be allowed in audit. 

Especial attention is invited to the provisions of Act No. 1698 
which requires travel by the route and steamer directed. In case 
an officer or employee chooses to travel by an indirect route receipts 
must be taken for all amounts expended exclusive of tips, and reim- 
bursement will be allowed for so much thereof as represents the 
necessary cost by the direct route. 

Expenses incident to stop-overs for the convenience of an officer 
or employee will not be allowed in audit. 

Officers and employees returning from leave, and those traveling 
under original appointment, will not be allowed expenses in excess 
of three days between date of arrival at port of embarkation and 
date of sailing of vessel, unless it is satisfactorily shown that a 
change was made in the sailing schedule of the boat to which such 
persons were assigned. 

In case of travel via Europe, expenses during the time necessary 
to transship at Barcelona will be allowed those officers ai\d employees 
who engage passage on the Spanish Mail for the entire trip. Those 
who travel by other lines will be allowed expenses based upon actual 
and necessary expenses via the Spanish Mail. Claims for reimburse- 
ment for more than three day^s delay at port must be supported by 
evidence of assignment to a specific steamer. Stop-overs at Genoa 
or European ports other than Barcelona will be at the risk of the 
employees, as the contract steamers reserve the right to omit such 
ports. 

Actual and necessary expenses incident to transfer at Hongkong 
will be allowed, subject to the limitations herein contained. 
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Interisland Transportation. 

All Insular Government officers and employees, while traveling on 
leaves of absence, and the members of their families at all times, 
are entitled to transportation on interisland contract steamers at 
one-half the usual rate. Officers and employees traveling on official 
business must pay the full rate. 

Note. — A certificate from the proper head of his Bureau or 
Office, or other proper authority to the fact that the officer or 
employee is in the Government service will be required. 

The term "members of family" has been construed by the 
Bureau of Navigation to mean the "wife, unmarried daughters, 
and sons under 21 years of age." 

Transportation on the interisland transports of the Army can at 
times be furnished officers and employees of the Insular Government 
and their families. Requests for such transportation should be made 
to the Executive Secretary through the proper head of Bureau or 
Office, and should state the date when desired, the name of the boat 
on which applicant wishes to sail, whether for round trip or between 
ports only, and names of members of family for whom transportation 
is also desired. 

Additional Instructions Governing Applications for Transportation 
on Army Transports. 

1. Circular No. 22, Headquarters Philippines Division provides 
that: 

a. All applications for oceanic or interisland transportation on 
Army transports, for officers and employees of the Insular Govern- 
ment and for members of their families, must be forwarded (with 
the approval of the Chief of Bureau to which the officers or employees 
belong), through the Executive Secretary, to the Adjutant-General, 
Philippines Division. 

b. The applications must set forth that the applicant is not en- 
gaged in commercial or professional business in the Philippine 
Islands, must indicate the office or position held under the Insular 
Government, and must state whether the expense is to be borne by 
the individual or by the Insular Government. 

c. Officers and employees seeking transportation for members of 
their families will include in their applications, the following in- 
formation : 

(1) The relationship between themselves and the persons for 
whom transportation is requested. 

(2) The ages and sex of children. 

(3) Except in case of wife or minor child, a certificate to the 
following effect: 

"I certify that , for whom transporta- 
tion is herein requested, is my and is a 
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bona fide member of my family, having residence with me in the 
Philippines." 

d. Transportation will not be authorized for officers or employees 
of the Insular Government who are engaged in commercial or pro- 
fessional business in the Philippine Islands, nor will it be furnished 
to relatives of officers or employees who are not bona fide members 
of applica,nt's family. 

2. In a circular issued under date of July 18, 1910, the Executive 
Secretary states in connection with above quoted circular of the 
chief quartermaster, Philippines Division: 

"In connection with the transportation circular of this office 
dated February 1, and the letter dated June 20, transmitting a copy 
of Circular No. 22, current series, of Headquarters, Philippines Divi- 
sion, relative to transportation of officials and employees of the 
Insular Government on United States Army transports, I have the 
honor to quote the following from a letter of the Adjutant-General, 
Philippines Division: 

"* Referring to the requirements of paragraph 2 (6), Circular No. 
22, current series, these Headquarters, which states "The applications 
must * * * indicate the office or position held under the Insular 
Government," the division commander requests that in future the 
exact official designation of such office or position, together with the 
salary paid the applicant by the Insular Government, be stated in the 
application for transportation. 

" *This information will be of material value to the chief quarter- 
master of the division, in determining the passengers entitled to prior 
consideration for assignment to the cabips on transports.' 

"This office will in future be unable to favorably indorse to the 
military authorities applications for transportation on Army trans- 
ports, unless all the requirements of the circulars above referred to 
are complied with." 

3. In connection with the transportation circular of February 1, 
1910, the Executive Secretary writes under date of June 20, 1910: 

"In connection with the transportation circular of this Office of 
February 1, 1910, I have the honor to inclose herewith a circular 
issued by the order of the Commanding-General, Philippines Division, 
relative to the granting of transportation for officers and employees 
of the Insular Government and members of their families. Your 
attention is also invited to the following letter received from the 
Adjutant-General, relative to the same matter: 

" *I have the honor to request, by direction of the division com- 
mander, that in forwarding requests of employees of the Insular 
Government for transportation on vessels of the Army transport 
service you cause the indorsement to show whether the application is 
recommended for first or second cabin or troop accommodations.' 

"It is requested that the provisions of both the circular and letter 
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be complied with in future when making requests for transportation, 
as this Office will be unable to transmit to the Adjutant-General 
applications which are not in the form desired." 

4. In connection with previous circulars relative to transportation 
to and from the United States on Army transports, the Executive 
Secretary writes under date of October 28, 1910 : 

"In connection with previous circulars issued by this Office relating 
to transportation to and from the United States on Army transports 
for Insular employees and members of their families, I have the honor 
to invite your attention to the following excerpt from General Orders, 
No. 167, issued by the acting chief of staff on September 2, 1910, 
in accordance with instructions of the Secretary of War: 

"'The following paragraph is added to United States Army 
Transport Service Regulations: 

" ' "1932. Transportation on Army transports for members of the 
families of * * * officers and employees of the Philippine 

♦ ♦ * Civil Government * * * while traveling on official 
business, may be furnished without expense to the United States 
when space is available after allotment shall have been made to all 
persons traveling under orders, upon the following conditions: 

u i ui^ « « « rJ^Y^Q application must state the number of journeys 
by transport that have been made by the persons for whom trans- 
portation is requested, and if more than one such journey has been 
made within the previous two years the application will be denied, 
unless it be clearly shown that the journey is necessary on account 
of illness or important and urgent business. 

" * "2. Applications from * * ♦ officers or employees of the 
Philippine Civil Government must be made through the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs (if from Manila, through the Executive Bureau). 

* * * In each case the application must show that the persons for 
whom transportation is requested are permanent members of the 
family of the * * * employee; that the journey is necessary for 
the purpose of permitting the persons to join the ♦ * ♦ employee, 
or to return from station of the ♦ * * employee, where they have 
been living as members of his family, and the number of journeys 
by transport that have been made by such persons. If more than 
one journey has been made within the previous two years the applica- 
tion will be denied as provided in the preceding section of this 
paragraph.' " 

"All applications for transportation to or from the United States 
on Army transports for members of the families of officials and 
employees must contain all the information now required by the 
Military authorities in such cases, and, in addition, should be ac- 
companied with a certificate, signed by the official or employee in 
whose interest the application is made, in the following form: 

" *In compliance with General Orders No. 167, War Department, 
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dated September 2, 1910, 1 hereby certify that , 

(name In full) 
for whom transportation on trans-Pacific Army transport is herein 

requested, is my , and is a permanent member of 

(relationship) 

my family, returning to (or from) my station, where 

has been living as a member of my family. 

" 'The following journeys have been made by the said 

on trans-Pacific Army transports within the past 

two years : ' " 

5. In the same connection the Executive Secretary writes under date 
of December 28, 1910: 

"For your information in connection with the general question of 
transportation from and to the United States on Army transports for 
Insular employees and members of their families, I have the honor 
to quote the following letter addressed to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, by the Quartermaster-General of the Army, on 
November 21, 1910: 

" *With reference to your letter of July 14 last, requesting trans- 
portation to Manila on the August 5 transport for * * ♦ son of 
* * *, employee of the Bureau of * * * in the Philippine 
Islands, I have the honor to inform you that this transportation was 
furnished under the assumption that the son was to join and become 
a permanent member of the family of his father in Manila, but it 
develops that he returned to the United States on the transport Logan 
leaving Manila October 15, 1910. It therefore appears that the 
transportation was merely for a trip or visit and as such was contrary 
to the intent of the law as interpreted; hence it is requested that 
cases of this kind which may hereafter arise be not forwarded to 
this office. 

" *It might be stated that the families of officers known to have 
less than six months further to serve in the Philippine Islands are 
denied transportation upon transports, as action to the contrary would 
generally be a matter of injustice to others entitled to use the 
transports.* 

"It is requested that the foregoing letter be brought to the attention 
of all employees who may request transportation from the United 
States on Army transports for members of their families." 



XIV. 
STANDARDIZATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 



Outside of the public schools under the Bureau of Education, and 
the university which is under the administrative control of the 
Secretary of Public Instruction and the Board of Regents, there is a 
considerable percentage of the school population still in attendance 
in scores of private schools which are maintained in all sections of 
the Archipelago. In some cases these private schools are institutions 
of higher learning with good standing, often maintained by the 
churches and church orders. A great number of the private schools, 
found particularly in the provinces, have classes in several grades; 
the standard of instruction varies, some of them offering good courses. 
In all parts of the Islands there are numerous classes established by 
private individuals and devoted largely to the teaching of catechism, 
religion, and certain elementary subjects. 

Heretofore, there has been no Government supervision over these 
schools ; each has maintained its own course. There has been no com- 
mon standard and no correlation among them. It had been thought 
for some years that these schools should receive some recognition 
and attention from the Government, and that efforts should be put 
forth to bring their teachings in line with the general courses 
prescribed by the Bureau of Education. Such recognition would also 
facilitate the transfers of pupils from one school to another on a 
common basis, and furnish a uniform standard upon which to pass 
upon the attainments of a student desiring to qualify for admission 
to the university or to certain examinations held under the auspices 
of the Government. Accordingly, in the early part of 1910 the 
Secretary of Public Instruction established in his office a branch for 
the standardization of the private schools. In this office certain 
requirements and courses were worked out for such schools along 
lines which are being followed in the Bureau of Education, and the 
private schools of the Islands were invited to bring their courses up 
to these standards. Official recognition by the Government and 
certain other privileges were offered to those schools that would meet 
the requirements, register as standard private institutions under the 
Secretary of Public Instruction, and submit to regular inspections by 
a representative of the Secretary. 
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Such recognition would mean a great deal for those schools which 
were giving to students a valuable and practical education. It was 
very desirable that a number of the higher private schools of learn- 
ing be brought into relations with the public school system. The 
numerous colleges and schools throughout the provinces, with their 
thousands of students, would be held by such recognition to a fair 
standard of excellence. They would provide for a considerable per- 
centage of the school population which can not now be handled in the 
public schools because of lack of adequate school facilities. For the 
smaller private schools which are found in provincial towns and 
barrios there is yet little hope of standardization. Having no organ- 
ization and generally no responsible management, they can not now 
compete with the benefits offered by the Government. While they 
will continue to attract small groups of pupils for some time, their 
prospects as a rule are meager; interest in them is decreasing and 
with the growth and spread of the public school system they will 
generally disappear. 

The plan for standardizing the private schools followed very closely 
the requirements for the public schools of the Islands. Programs 
were worked out for the primary, intermediate, and secondary courses, 
as well as for more advanced schools conferring the degree of 
bachelor of arts. To meet the approval of the Government it is 
desired that primary and intermediate work be given in English; 
English text books the same as those used in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion are prescribed. In some colleges only American and English 
instructors are employed; in others, along with American, English 
and Spanish instructors, there are numbers of high school and Normal 
School graduates. The industrial work for girls has already received 
considerable attention and is good; for boys the industrial feature is 
not yet up to the standard of government schools. 

Immediately after the establishment of the private school depart- 
ment in the office of the Secretary, large numbers of schools applied 
for recognition under the system. Upon inspection, those that came 
up to the requirements were approved and registered as schools 
accredited by the Secretary of Public Instruction. In other cases 
inspection served to point out certain defects and deficiencies; in 
some cases these have since been remedied, and the schools have 
been accredited. In no case is a school given recognition which 
fails to come up to the standard, and occasional inspections of 
accredited schools are made to keep these institutions in line with 
the required instruction. In this manner approval has already been 
given for the following: 

Seven schools conferring the degree of bachelor of arts. 
Four schools of high school grade. 
Six schools of intermediate grade. 
One school of primary grade. 
Total, eighteen schools. 
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In addition to these there are now forty-five schools seeking recog- 
nition as standard institutions of learning. The attendance in all 
of these is about 10,000. 

The following lists show those schools which have been granted 
Government recognition with authority to issue certain certificates, 
diplomas and degrees: 

For certificates, diplomas and the degree of bachelor of arts: 

Ateneo de Manila Manila, P. I. 

San Juan de Letran Manila, P. I. 

San Beda ^ Manila, P. I. 

San Vicente de Ferrer .. Jaro, Iloilo, P. I, 

Assumption College ^ Manila, P. I. 

Silliman Institute Dumaguete, Oriental Negros, P. I. 

Colegio-Seminario Vigan, Ilocos Sur, P. I. 

For primary and intermediate certificates and high school di- 
plomas : 

Liceo de Manila Manila, P. I. 

Instituto Burgos Manila, P. I. 

La Consolacion Manila, P. I. 

Centro Escolar Manila, P. I. 

For primary and intermediate certificates: 

St. Scholastica Manila, P. I. 

Rosary College ^ Vigan, Ilocos Sur, P. I. 

La Concordia Manila, P. I. 

San Carlos Cebu, P. L 

Inmaculada Concepci6n.... Cebu, P. I. 
Sta. Isabel ^ Manila, P. I. 

For primary certificates: 

Santa Rosa Manila, P. I. 

The future of this branch is bright with promise. More and more 
schools are seeking recognition under the system as it becomes more 
firmly established. The benefits to be derived from a school accred- 
ited by the Government are so manifest to students and to the school 
authorities that it is believed that the great majority of those schools 
which provide really meritorious courses will soon be included among 
the accredited private institutions. Such schools have the heartiest 
support of the Government. They assist in a great measure in the 
work of education in which this Bureau is engaged. A harmonious 
understanding and a common standard of instruction between them 
and the Bureau are ends which are earnestly desired. 



XV. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES. 



Organization and Purposes. 

The Philippine Legislature, by Act No. 1870, passed June 18, 1908, 
provided for the establishment of a university to be known as the 
University of the Philippines. The purposes of the university, as 
defined in the law establishing it, is to provide for advanced in- 
struction in literature, philosophy, the sciences and arts, and to give 
professional and technical training. 

The Act, as amended by Act No. 2024, authorizes the establish- 
ment, when practicable, of the following colleges: A College of Libe- 
ral Arts; a College of Law; a College of Social and Political Science; 
a College of Medicine and Surgery; a College of Pharmacy; a College 
of Dentistry; a College of Veterinary Science; a College of Engi- 
neering; a College of Mines; a College of Agriculture; and a School of 
Fine Arts. 

Control. 

The university is a corporation under the administration of a 
Board known as the Board of Regents of the University of the Phil- 
ippines. This Board is composed of eleven members or Regents. 
Six of the Regents are members ex officio, and the other five are 
appointed by the Governor-General, by and with the consent of the 
Philippine Commission. The Secretary of Public Instruction is the 
ex officio chairman of the Board. The Director of Education is one 
of the ex officio members. 

The university has all the powers of a corporation, and the exer- 
cise of its corporate powers are vested in the Board of Regents. In 
addition to the ordinary powers of a corporation, the Board of Re- 
gents exercises those that generally pertain to a university board 
of regents. 

University Council. 

The university council, consisting of the president of the university 
and of all instructors in the university holding the rank of professor, 
associate professor, or assistant professor, has the power to pre- 
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scribe the course of study and rules of discipline, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Regents, and to fix the requirements for 
admission to any college of the university, as well as for graduation 
and the receiving of degrees. The council alone has the power to 
recommend students or others to be recipients of degrees. 

Dean and Faculty. 

The body of instructors of each college constitutes its faculty, and 
the presiding officer of each faculty is the dean of that college. He 
is elected from the members of such faculty by the Board of Regents 
on nomination of the president of the university. 

Non- Sectarian. 

In the appointment of professors or other instructors of the uni- 
versity, no religious test shall be applied, nor shall the religious 
opinions or affiliations of the instructor be made a matter of examina- 
tion or inquiry; provided, however, that no instructor in the uni- 
versity shall inculcate sectarian tenets in any of the teachings, or 
attempt, either directly or indirectly, under penalty of dismissal by 
the Board of Regents, to influence students or attendants at the 
university for or against any particular church or religious sect. 

Professors and any other regular instructors in the university 
are exempt from any civil service examination or regulation as a 
requisite to appointment. 

Aid from Bureaus and Offices. 

The heads of the Bureaus and Offices of the Insular Government 
are authorized to loan or transfer, upon request of the president of 
the university, such apparatus or supplies as may be needed by the 
university and to detail employees for duty therein, when in the 
judgment of the head of the Bureau or Office such supplies or em- 
ployees can be spared without serious detriment to the service. 

Board of Visitors. 

The President of the Commission, the Speaker of the Philippine 
Assembly, and the justices of the Supreme Court constitute a board 
of visitors of the university, whose duty it is to attend the commence- 
ment exercises of the university and to make visits at such other 
times as they may deem proper, to examine the property, courses 
of study, discipline, and the state of finances of the university, to 
inspect all books and accounts of the institution, and to make report 
to the Governor- General upon the same, with such recommendation 
as they favor. 

Board of Regents. 

The Board of Regents is at present composed of the following 
members : 
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REGENTS EX OFFICIO. 

The Honorable Newton Whitney Gilbert, 

Secretary of Public Instruction, chairman of the 
Board. 
The Honorable Dean C. Worcester, B. A., 

Secretary of the Interior. 
Frank Russell White, Ph. B., 

Director of Education. 
Honorable Emiliano Tria Tirona, B. A., 

Licenciado de Juridicos, chairman of the Committee 
of Public Instruction of the Philippine Assembly. 
Murray Bartlett, B. A., M. A., D. D., 

President of the University. 
The Honorable E. Finley Johnson, 

Justice of the Supreme Court, B. S., L. L. M. 

APPOINTED REGENTS. 

The Honorable Rafael Palma, B. A., 

Licenciado de Juridicos. 
The Most Reverend Jeremiah Jacob Harty, D. D. 
Jose Escolar, B. A., L. L. B., M., M. A. 
The Honorable Ignacio Villamor, B. A., L. L. M. 
- (Vacant). 

Organization of Colleges. 

Before the close of the year 1908, steps had been taken looking 
toward the establishment of the most needed of the colleges. 

Act 1870 provided that the Philippine Medical School, which had 
been created by a special Act of the Commission in 1905, and which 
had been in operation since June, 1907, should, upon the organization 
and equipment of two other colleges, become the College of Medicine 
and Surgery of the University of the Philippines. 

The College of Agriculture and the School of Fine Arts were 
established and opened to students June, 1909. In June, 1910, the 
following colleges were established: The College of Veterinary 
Science, the College of Liberal Arts, the College of Engineering. The 
Philippine Medical School was taken over by the Board of Regents 
December 8, 1910; and the College of Law was opened July 3, 1911. 
The College of Pharmacy has not yet been established, but a course 
in pharmacy is being given in the College of Liberal Arts. Instruc- 
tion in Forestry is also given at Los Baiios by the division of 
investigation of the Bureau of Forestry under the administration of 
the dean of the College of Agriculture. 

All of these colleges are located in Manila, with the exception of 
the College of Agriculture, which is at Los Baiios, Laguna. 

Junior College. 

The Junior College had its origin in the Philippine Normal School, 
one of the first Insular schools organized by the Bureau of Education. 

104468—20 
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As is indicated, the Normal School was organized for the purpose 
of training teachers. But the demand for admission there of pupils 
who did not intend to become teachers but desired to continue their 
high school work with other aims became so important that in 1904 
the Director of Education announced in Bulletin No. 12 that such 
pupils would be admitted to the Normal School. Under authority of 
this and subsequent bulletins, high school classes were organized in 
this school in courses specially arranged for students who intended 
to study medicine, law, agriculture, and engineering or desired to 
prepare for a culture course in college. In 1909 the Normal School 
was further permitted to extend its work to students other than 
prospective teachers for a period of two years, and to grant the 
bachelor's degree to those who completed the authorized course. Upon 
the organization of the university this school, known as the Junior 
College, was merged into that institution, becoming the Junior College 
of the College of Liberal Arts. Three more years' work follow the 
completion of the work of the Junior College, in what is known as 
the Senior College. 

Field and Scope. 

The work the university undertakes is that of extra-secondary 
instruction, advanced academic and cultural study, professional and 
technical training, and graduate work. 

The work of the Junior College begins where that of the high 
school ends. It furnishes two years of .instruction in the various 
branches which make for a liberal education, and in preparation for 
the technical and professional schools. It also makes provision for 
special students who are not candidates for degree. Upon the 
completion of the requirements for graduation from this school, the 
degree of bachelor of arts is conferred. 

The Senior College, or upper division of the College of Liberal Arts, 
offers three years' work, leading to the degree of master of arts. 

The work of the Senior College is open to graduates of the Junior 
College of the University of the Philippines, and to other students 
who have completed an equivalent amount of work elsewhere. 

Degrees Conferred. 

First degrees. 

Bachelor of arts, requiring two years. 

Bachelor of laws, requiring three or four years. 

Bachelor of agriculture, requiring six years, based upon inter- 
mediate graduation. 

Bachelor of science in Agriculture, requiring four years, based 
upon high school graduation. 

Doctor of veterinary medicine, requiring five years, based upon 
high school graduation. 
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Second degrees. 
Master of arts. 
Civil engineering. 
Doctor of medicine. 

The degree of master of arts is conferred upon graduation from a 
three years' course of specialized study in the senior college of the 
College of Liberal Arts. 

The degree of civil engineering is conferred upon graduation from 
a four years' course in the College of Engineering. 

The degree of doctor of medicine is conferred upon graduation 
from a five years' course in the College of Medicine and Surgery. 

Entrance Requirements. 

The entrance requirements to the university are equivalent to 
those required for graduation from the high school course as provided 
for the public schools, and certificates from provincial high schools 
giving a complete four years' course, according to the outline of 
courses published by the Director of Education, and certificates of 
those schools certified by the Secretary of Public Instruction, are 
accepted. 

Students who do not hold certificates from fully accredited schools 
may be admitted on examination. This examination is given only at 
the University. 

Upon certain conditions, special students are admitted without 
examination. 

Government Scholarships. 

The Philippine Legislature by special Acts has provided a number 
of scholarships in the Colleges of Medicine and Surgery, Veterinary 
Science, and Agriculture. The students appointed to these scholar- 
ships receive a monthly pension and their necessary traveling expenses 
from their homes to Manila and return. 

To receive consideration for appointment to one of those scholar- 
ships, either in the College of Medicine and Surgery, or the College 
of Veterinary Science, a student must have completed the high school 
course. There are two classes of scholarships for students in the 
Agricultural College. One of them requires completion of the inter- 
mediate course for appointment, and the other requires that the 
student shall have completed the second year of the high school course. 

Catalogue and Announcements. 

Detailed information regarding the courses offered, the require- 
ments for entrance, and various other points of information may 
be found in the Catalogue and Announcements of the University of 
the Philippines, published as Bulletin No. 1. 



XVI. 

THE TEACHERS' VACATION ASSEMBLY AND 
CAMP AT BAGUIO. 



The first session of the Teachers' Vacation Assembly and the 
opening of the Teachers' Camp in Bagnio took place in the spring 
of 1908. In the following years 1909, 1910, and 1911, the increased 
popularity of the Assembly and Camp, the extensive improvements 
which were provided, the general satisfaction given, and the success 
of the enterprise were such as to warrant the continuation of the 
summer camp as one of the permanent institutions of the Bureau of 
Education. For rest, for recuperation, and for vacation among pleas- 
ant and congenial surroundings, the mountain country of Luzon is 
becoming each year more attractive and popular. 

Here on the high plateau of Benguet is located the summer capital 
of the Philippines, Baguio, where the Insular Government holds a 
three months' session from March to June; and here also is located 
the Teachers' Camp. Baguio is about 150 miles from Manila, and the 
trip is made by train to the foothills of the mountains; from this 
point the ascent into the mountain heights is made by automobile 
(over the remarkable and beautiful Benguet Road). The high 
altitude gives Baguio a cool and exhilarating climate and is conducive 
to outdoor sports and recreation. The Benguet country contains the 
richest scenery in the Philippines — pine-clad hills, wonderful gorges, 
beautiful valleys and vistas from the mountains to the sea. 

A review of the Teachers' Vacation Assembly from its beginning 
finds it organized in 1908 under comparatively crude conditions, but 
with very definite plans, which have since been in a large measure 
realized. The director of the assembly of 1908 was Dr. David P. 
Barrows, then Director of Education. By 1909 the material condi- 
tions of the camp had been considerably improved by the building 
of the Kursaal, which provided a substantial mess hall in place of 
the mess tent of 1908, and which became the social center for the 
Assemblies of 1909 and 1910. The director of the second assembly 
was Mr. Frank R. White, the present Director of Education. From 
the beginning, as rapidly as appropriations would permit, the ac- 
commodations at the camp were improved; and by 1910, when Mr. 
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Frank L. Crone, the present Assistant Director of Education, was 
the Director of the Assembly, further building improvements were 
made, good roads and paths were extended throughout the camp, and 
the athletic field began to take its present form. By this time, also, 
plans were perfected and appropriations were secured for the improve- 
ments which were made in the camp for the Assembly of 1911. 

In 1911, the Fourth Vacation Assembly was under the direction of 
Mr. John D. DeHuff. The extensive improvements in grounds and 
accommodations had been made by the opening of the camp. The 
athletic field was completed and is to-day the best in Baguio. The 
new mess hall provided accommodations and comforts which were 
far in advance of anything in previous years. The grounds were 
policed up, crushed stone walks were extended to all parts, a satis- 
factory electric light system was installed, and other improvements 
in grounds and accommodations were accomplished and plans dev- 
eloped for the next year. 

The object of the Teachers' Vacation Assembly has been to provide 
for the benefit of employees of this Bureau the best possible vacation 
conditions — climatic, social, and otherwise — ^without the necessity of 
their leaving the Islands. While the outdoor life of Baguio is the 
leading feature of a vacation spent in that locality, a part of the plan 
has been to furnish for those who desire it ample opportunity for keep- 
ing in touch with the thought of the times, so that mental development 
and growth may keep pace with physical recreation. To this end, in 
1908, Professors Starr, McClintock, Burks, and Roberts were brought 
over from the United States to deliver courses of lectures on various 
subjects of interest to the teaching body of the Bureau. In 1909 and 
1910, lectures and courses of instruction were given by school men 
and others, most of whom were connected with the Philippine Gov- 
ernment. Courses in Spanish have been offered at all assemblies and 
have proved very popular. More recently there has been a tendency 
to include among the courses offered instruction along industrial 
lines encouraged in the schools. 

In 1910 and 1911 courses in several industrial subjects including 
lace making, embroidery, and the minor industries, were provided. 
The feature of the 1911 assembly was the presence in the Teachers' 
Camp of two distinguished lecturers from the University of Chicago, 
Dr. John Paul Goode and Dr. Francis W. Sheperdson, who gave a 
series of lectures on commercial, geographical, and economic subjects, 
and on American History. In addition to these, there were other 
intellectual entertainments consisting of addresses and lectures, and 
a series of conferences of high school teachers, supervising teachers, 
and industrial teachers. These conferences have now become annual 
events and are of great value to the Bureau of Education as well as 
to the teaching force. 

It is customary each year for the Camp authorities to provide tent 
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accommodations, each tent being supplied with beds, bedding (mat- 
tress, blankets, and pillow) , table, lighting, chairs, and other incidental 
equipment. Visitors are required to bring their own sheets, pillow- 
cases, towels, and mosquito nets. In 1911, board was provided by the 
Camp caterer at ^3 per day, ^75 per month for adults. Special rates 
could be arranged for children and servants. For transportation 
from Manila to Baguio, special rates are arranged each year with the 
transportation authorities. 

For the Fourth Vacation Assembly, the camp and mess hall were 
opened to visitors from April 10 to May 27, though the assembly prop- 
er lasted from April 17 to May 13. During the season 283 persons 
registered as actual residents at the camp — ^the highest record yet 
reached by the assembly — and every school division in the Islands was 
represented. 

The camp and assembly take up many activities including athletics 
and outdoor sports, educational features, professional conferences and 
indoor amusements. For outdoor athletics, in addition to the camp 
program there is usually an understanding whereby the Teachers' 
Camp enters the general athletic program provided for Government 
employees at Baguio. In the camp itself, tennis and other exercises 
may be indulged in. Golf may be found at the Country Club which is 
located at a short distance from the camp. In the neighborhood of 
Baguio, trips to the outlying points of interest are of daily occurrence. 

Among the educational features provided, the plan of bringing over 
able lecturers from the United States has met with great favor and will 
probably be continued in the future. It is rare, indeed, that the 
Philippine public has an opportunity to enjoy a treat of this kind; and 
for the Bureau of Education to make such an opportunity possible 
is a long step in the direcfion of bringing these Islands alongside of the 
homeland in matters touching the intellectual comforts of life. With 
reference to the professional conferences, it is a fact that the opinions 
of those taking part have been not only freely given but eagerly sought 
for. The interest displayed and the study which is given to the 
records of such conferences warrant the conviction that these confer- 
ences are productive of real, practical good to the service. As to in- 
door amusements, there are dances and bridge, pool and billiards, and 
stunts of various sorts, some of them impossible of any more exact 
classification, but none the less interesting and amusing for that. 
Among the body of those resident at camp, it is not surprising that 
sufficient talent can be found to give a very creditable evening's 
entertainment. 

Ever since the inauguration of the Teachers' Camp and the Vaca- 
tion Assembly, the Teachers' Assembly Herald has been published 
daily, except Mondays and holidays, throughout the assembly season. 
The Herald is a record of the activities of the assemblies and of what 
is going on about Baguio. It offers special articles of school and gen- 
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eral interest and digests of lectures and addresses. The Herald also 
contains announcements of features of interest. During the 1911 
season, each issue of the paper was illustrated. 

As a whole, this Bureau of Education enterprise has had the hearty- 
support not only of the Bureau personnel but of every other branch 
of the Government, as well as of the military and nonofficial public. 
It is definitely planned for each year and is looked forward to with in- 
terest by Bureau of Education employees in all parts of the Islands. 
The value of the camp and assembly has been proved, and it is now 
considered a permanent feature of the school year. 



XVII. 

THE PHILIPPINE CARNIVAL AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
EXPOSITION. 



The Philippine Carnival, which was inaugurated in Manila in 
1907, has become a yearly feature of continually increasing import- 
ance. It is an event of many phases, providing numerous amusements 
and diversions as well as opportunity for keeping in touch with the 
industrial and economical situations which obtain in different parts 
of the Philippine Islands. 

Prom the very beginning, the Bureau of Education was called 
upon to assist in the Carnival, and it responded each year with 
exhibits of articles made in the industrial classes of the public 
schools, until the Bureau of Education exhibit became one of the pro- 
minent features of the Carnival. The success which attended the 
first school industrial exhibit was so marked and the impression made 
by the results of industrial instruction in the public schools so great 
that the exhibit from the public schools has in each succeeding year 
received more and more attention until now it is looked upon as an 
excellent opportunity for making known to the public the work in 
which the schools are engaged and the success which is being met 
in the solution of industrial problems. It likewise presents an unusual 
opportunity to the public schools for spreading information along 
profitable industrial lines and for standardizing the desirable and 
marketable products which may be made in the several sections of 
the Islands. 

The exposition or exhibit feature is no new thing to the public 
schools. As early as 1903, a collection of school-made articles was 
prepared for the St. Louis Exposition, and the list of articles even at 
that time included along with the usual Philippine products a number 
of introduced ideas. In later exhibits such articles as toys, pith 
work, seed work, shell work, embroidered picture frames, and artificial 
flowers which were then in vogue were gradually eliminated along 
with unusual and garish designs and colors. 

After the St. Louis Exposition the next formal exhibition of school 

work was held in Manila beginning October 19, 1907. Approximately 

10,000 pieces were displayed of which 1,080 were sold for W25.94. 

From February 27 to March 27, 1908, the trade exhibit of industrial 
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work was held in conjunction with the Manila Carnival. The financial 
report of this exhibition shows that nearly all of the school divisions 
were represented and that a large number of articles was disposed of 
to the public. The fourth exhibit of school work was held in con- 
nection with the Carnival of 1909 in Manila, but being sent as a part 
of the provincial exhibits no records were kept as to the schools 
represented or the value of the display. In 1910, the fifth exhibit 
took place in Manila in connection with the Philippine Carnival and 
all provinces were represented except Albay, Cagayan, Isabela, and 
Nueva Vizcaya. The accounts of this exhibit show that 6,750 articles 
were displayed, valued at ^10,428.86; and that 2,648 articles were sold 
for M,707.28. 

For the Exposition of 1911, the following figures will show at a 
glance the value and scope of the exhibit: 

Total number of units exhibited 9,760 

Total value of articles exhibited ?=18,964.62 

Average value of each unit M.94 

Total number of units sold 5,564 

Total value of articles sold =^8,410.17 

Total number of units returned 4,004 

Total value of articles returned W0,362.10 

Total number of units retained, lost, etc 192 

Total value of such units M92.35 

Every school division was represented in this exhibit with the 
exception of Ambos Camarines, and the number and value of articles 
exhibited in the various divisions ranged from 244, valued at ^2,107.20 
from the Philippine School of Arts and Trades to 2 articles, valued 
at ^150, from the division of Isabela. The average number of arti- 
cles exhibited by a division was about 300, and the total average 
value of these articles nearly MOO. 

This annual exhibit of the products of school industry gives 
impetus to the development of latent industries and resources of the 
country, and opens up at once a market not only for the schools but 
for the entire community when the branches encouraged in the schools 
are taken up successfully in a commercial way by the people. The 
exhibit is the touchstone of the industrial work of the year. Out- 
side of that class of work for the lower grades that is designed only 
to give dexterity and inculcate a love of the handicrafts, all other 
industrial work in the schools should look definitely to fitting the 
pupils to produce something of economic value, using to the largest 
possible extent the natural resources of the country. Articles pro- 
duced by this class of pupils must be serviceable or salable either at 
home or in the world's markets, or the work is wasted. 

The schools must study the public and make the things that are 
acceptable to the public, just as commercial concerns with millions 
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of dollars invested change from the manufacture of bicycles to auto- 
mobiles or aeroplanes in a few months. In the household industries 
of the Philippines, the change from the manufacture of one article 
to another requires only the learning of a new trick of the hand. 

In addition to the industrial exposition at Carnival time, the schools 
participate in another feature which is very prominent and has awak- 
ened the keen interest of Carnival visitors. This is the general 
Carnival interscholastic athletic meet in which all sections of the 
Islands participate. The Carnival Association offers a number of 
championship prizes for the winning teams in baseball, girls' basket- 
ball, track, field and other sports in which the schools take part, as 
well as individual prizes for first, second, and third places. At the 
Carnival of 1911, the response from the field was unprecedented, 
eighteen divisions outside of the city of Manila having sent repre- 
sentatives to compete in the athletic events. A total of about 250 
school boys and about 50 school girls took an active part in this meet. 
This included 10 baseball teams, 6 girls' basketball teams, and 12 more 
or less complete track teams. The contests extended over several 
days, and the interest and enthusiasm aroused, particularly in the 
baseball and basketball series, were intense among all classes of the 
population of Manila. From the nearby provinces hundreds of visit- 
ors came into the city to witness the games. It is estimated that as 
many as four thousand people were present on the two days when 
the baseball and basketball semi-finals and finals were played. 

This Carnival athletic contest has now won a permanent place in 
the school calendar, and the interest which will be taken in it will 
increase from year to year. The general interscholastic athletic 
organization which is now in definite process of formation, will place 
athletics on a more permanent basis, will prescribe uniform rules of 
eligibility for entry in meets, and will give more definite aim and direc- 
tion to school athletics. The Carnival meets of future years should 
see even more general representation from the several school divisions, 
with closer contests and better records. 

The industrial exposition and the athletic contests which are held 
at this time are annual features of great importance to the schools. 
Through them the schools and school products are becoming better 
known to the people and are receiving greater attention and more 
hearty support each year. 



XVIII. 
THE MOEO PROVINCE. 



The Moro Province comprises the greater part of the Island of Min- 
danao, the Sulu Archipelago, including the Tawi Tawi Group, and sev- 
eral other small islands of the Celebes and Sulu Seas. Its government 
differs from the ordinary provincial system. The relation between 
the Insular Government and that of the Moro Province corresponds 
to the relation between the United States Government and that of the 
Philippine Insular Government. The local governing body of this 
province, called the legislative council, is composed of four members, 
the provincial governor, the provincial secretary, the provincial at- 
torney, and the provincial treasurer, all of whom are appointed by 
the Governor-General, with the approval of the Commission. This 
council, subject to the approval of the Philippine Commission, legis- 
lates for and governs the province and provides laws for the govern- 
ment of the towns. One of the duties of the legislative council is to 
establish and provide for the maintenance of a system of public 
schools. 

For legislative purposes the province is divided into five districts: 
Zamboanga, Cotabato, Lanao, Davao, and Sulu. The provincial 
governor, subject to the approval of the legislative council, appoints 
a sub-governor for each of these districts. 

Zamboanga is the capital of the Moro Province. It is also the 
capital of the district of Zamboanga, and is the military headquarters 
of the Department of Mindanao. The towns next in importance are 
Jolo and Davao, both of which, as well as Zamboanga, are ports of 
entry. 

The estimated population of the province is given as 500,000, the 
larger part of which is Moro and Pagan. The term Moro was applied 
to these people by the Spaniards, and it simply means Mohammedan. 
In some of the settlements there are many Christian Filipinos, and 
in the larger towns there are a considerable number of Chinese. It 
is with these people that the Moros do most of their trading. 

Beautiful natural scenery abounds throughout the province. The 
Sulu Group, especially, is noted for its tinted seas, tropical vegetation, 
and picturesque islands and islets. 
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This is perhaps the most fertile part of the Philippine Archipelago, 
though it is the least developed. Vast areas of agricultural land lie 
almost untouched. This is particularly true of the districts of Cota- 
bato, Lanao, and Davao. There are in the interior of Mindanao 
large bodies of hardwood forests that have never been made use of. 
The Island of Mindanao contains one of the most valuable hemp- 
growing sections of the world. Corn, sugar cane, cocoa, rice, tapioca, 
coconuts, and rubber could be grown profitably in large areas where 
their cultivation has hardly been undertaken. Stock raising could 
be carried on in some sections with favorable conditions. 

The sea also contributes its share to the wealth of this province. 
Fish is an important food of the people, and here it is obtained in 
great abundance. Mother-of-pearl fishing is extensively engaged in, 
and pearl fisheries are also important. 

The people are in a low state of civilization, and do not engage 
largely in productive pursuits of life. Fishing is the most important 
occupation, though agriculture and stock raising receive some atten- 
tion, and fancy cloth and decorative mats are produced in quantity 
and quality of commercial importance. 

American , settlements have been made in some places, where agri- 
cultural development has been undertaken with some success. 

The school system of the Moro Province is not under the direction 
of the Bureau of Education. The superintendent of schools is ap- 
pointed by the provincial governor, subject to the approval of the 
legislative council. In the appointment of teachers and the fixing of 
their salaries his acts are subject to the approval of the provincial 
governor. It is his duty, with the approval of the legislative council, 
to fix the courses of study for the primary, industrial, and secondary 
schools. His duties in general correspond to those of superintendents 
of the regular organized provinces. He is required to submit duplicate 
copies of his reports to the Director of Education, and he looks to 
the Bureau of Education for assistance in securing American teachers, 
who are selected in accordance with the civil service rules. 

The educational work of the Government has not progressed as 
much among the Moros as it has with the Christianized Filipinos. 
There have been several reasons for this. In the first place the 
Moros have not been so receptive to the teaching offered nor to educa- 
tion in general. Sufficient financial support has not been provided 
to extend the work as it should be. The territory is so sparsely set- 
tled that it is difficult to establish and supervise schools. And in 
some parts of the province it has been unsafe to send teachers. 

Considerable advancement has been achieved, however, along this 
line. The number of schools has been increased and the attendance 
at the schools during the last school year was the largest in the 
history of the work there. There were fifty-four schools in operation, 
of which forty-nine were primary, two intermediate, two special 
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industrial, and one secondary. The total enrollment for the school 
year 1910-11 was 5,302. The teaching force consisted of 14 Amer- 
ican teachers and 79 others, of whom 62 were Christian Filipinos, 
15 Moros, and 2 Japanese. 

Zamboanga and Jolo have frequent mail service from Manila, and 
they are ports of call for regular steamers between Australia and 
Singapore, and Australia and Hongkong. There are regular sailings 
from Manila to Davao, but the mail service at this place is not so 
frequent as at Zamboanga and Jolo. Zamboanga and Jolo have very 
good stores where food supplies and clothing can be bought. 



XIX. 
THE SCHOOL LAW. 



Immediately after the occupation of the Philippine Islands by the 
Americans, the military had absolute control of the Government and 
its orders had the force of law in the schools. There were no written 
regulations which touched directly upon the schools until Act No. 74 
was passed by the Philippine Commission. This Act formed the 
basis of the school law of the Philippine Islands. It was incomplete, 
and in many cases its requirements were questionable. Doubts con- 
tinually arose — questions of compulsory attendance, school revenues, 
school grounds, courses, etc. — ^for which it offered no solution. Refer- 
ence was made to the old Spanish school law, and its provisions were 
tested ; and decisions and new laws based upon it have been made, un- 
til now the school law is generally clear and definite, and is fairly 
complete. In some doubtful points, it is still supported and amplified 
by interpretations of the old Spanish law, provisions which have not 
yet found a place in the American School Law of the Philippine 
Islands. 

There are, moreover, several other sources from which regulations 
binding upon the school may emanate. The Governor-General each 
year issues executive orders and proclamations on holidays, official 
procedure, and other points not otherwise fixed by law, and these 
have the force of law. The Secretary of Public Instruction as the 
head of the Department of which the Bureau of Education forms a 
part may dictate rules and regulations which must be enforced in the 
Bureau. The Judiciary by its decisions and the Attorney-General by 
his opinions may establish precedents which have the force of law. 
Likewise the Insular Auditor, the Insular Treasurer, the Executive 
Secretary, and the Director of Civil Service may render decisions 
and opinions which are binding on the branches of the Bureau of 
Education work touching their offices. And there may be other 
sources from which regulations for the Bureau may occasionally come, 
such as the military, the health authorities, the United States Con- 
gress, etc. 

Along with the School Law and procedure maintained by the 
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executive, legislative, and judicial branches of the Government, the 
policies established by the Bureau of Education itself form the body 
of procedure for the Bureau. 

Act No. 74 remains the basis of the school law of the Philippine 
Islands to-day. But the Philippine Commission v^rhich passed that 
Act retained also the right to amend and amplify it. Various Acts 
extending the scope of the school system and the organization of the 
Bureau of Education, amending and experimenting, and finding out 
new laws which should govern the schools, were passed. 

Until the opening of the Philippine Assembly in 1907, the Commis- 
sion was the sole legislative body for the Insular Government and for 
the schools. But when the Philippine Assembly was inaugurated, 
the two Houses assumed equal powers and rights in legislating for the 
schools of the Islands with the exception of those in the provinces 
designated by law as non-Christian — Mountain, Nueva Vizcaya, and 
Agusan. At this point, however, for reasons which were recognized 
by Congress in delegating its powers to the Assembly, a distinction 
was made, and all legislation for the non-Christian provinces and 
the control of their Governments was withheld from the popular 
house, and the Commission continues to legislate for them alone in 
all matters, including the schools. In the other provinces all modi- 
fications and changes and additions in the School Law must be passed 
by both Houses, and appropriations of money must be made by both 
Houses. But the Commission may appropriate from the public funds 
not otherwise disbursed sums of money to be alloted and disbursed 
by the school authorities in the non-Christian provinces. The Philip- 
pine Legislature and the Commission may in their own rights ap- 
propriate sums of money for special purposes such as the construction 
of schools; examples of these are the building Acts of the last few 
years, from money made available by Acts 1275, 1688, 1801, and others. 
Another provision in the Philippine law allows the Governor-General 
to allot at his discretion any surplus not otherwise appropriated by 
the Government, or appropriated and not expended by a Bureau, and 
the Bureau of Education may share in the distribution of such an 
annual superabit, or may lose sums of money not expended during the 
year. A peculiar provision was made by the Philippine Bill 
in fixing the powers and duties of the Philippine Legislature by 
which, when both Houses fail to agree upon the annual appropriation 
bill, the amount appropriated for the previous year shall stand as the 
appropriation for the ensuing year, to be distributed among the 
branches of the Government at the discretion of the Governor-General ; 
this in order that the operations of the Government may not be 
blocked. The annual appropriations finally allowed by the Legis- 
lature may vary considerably from the Bureau estimates. 

Since the two Houses took up the work of legislation together, there 
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have been very few changes made in the School Law, except in the 
matter of "pensionados," or scholarship students. Both Houses have 
given increasing support to this system which now figures prominently 
in the annual appropriations for the Bureau of Education. 

There still remain several phases of the School Law which have 
not yet been handled by the Legislature in a satisfactory manner, 
among them the powers and duties of the local school boards and 
compulsory attendance in the public schools. It is trusted that these 
and certain other points of school law will receive early attention by 
the Legislature; already they are being agitated in the Assembly. 

There are several procedures by which changes in the School Law 
may be suggested and introduced into the legislature. The logical 
way is, of course, to bring the matter to the attention of the Director 
of Education. He may in his annual report or by special reference 
bring the matter before the Secretary of Public Instruction and the 
Commission, or before the Assembly, through one of its members or 
through the Committee on Public Instruction. But very often sug- 
gestions for changes are introduced directly into the Commission or the 
Assembly by one of their members, and are there discussed, and per- 
haps referred to committees and taken up with the office of the Secre- 
tary of Public Instruction and the Director of Education. In the 
matter of appropriations, the yearly budget is prepared in the office 
of the Director of Education, and submitted to the Secretary of 
Public Instruction, who includes it, perhaps modified in some way by. 
him, in the annual estimate of expenditures for the Department of 
Public Instruction which he presents to the Commission. Special ap- 
propriation bills may be introduced at any time by members of these 
houses, and they are generally suggested, through the Director of 
Education by persons who are closely in touch with the needs of the 
schools. 

The School Law as presented herein contains that part of the school 
legislation which is in effect at the time of the publication of this 
Manual. Laws which have been annulled by other regulations have 
been left out, as well as Acts appropriating money, and others 
which are not a part of the procedure of the Bureau of Education 
and have no permanent value, have not been included. The body of 
the School Law is arranged by subjects in chapters and sections, 
numbered consecutively. A series of references is used showing the 
original acts and their amendment numbers, as well as notes on the 
subject matter contained in the paragraph. 

Following the School Law are included a number of the more im- 
portant executive orders and opinions of the Governor-General, the 
Insular Auditor, the Attorney- General and the Secretary of Public 
Instruction, in force at the time of this publication. 
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Chapter I. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Section 1. The Department of Public Instruction shall of^p^bh^c"ln^ 
have under its executive control and supervision the Bu- struction!^ 
reau of Education, the Bureau of Agriculture, the Bureau Bureaus. 
of Supply, the Bureau of Prisons, and the Bureau of 
Printing. It shall have general supervision of public (^euerai su- 
charities not under the supervision of the Secretary of charities! ete^ 
the Interior at the time of the passage of this Act, and of 
museums. [1407 — 32; 1972—2.] 

Note. — The Philippines Library is also under the 
Secretary of Public Instruction. (See Act 1935.) 

Chapter II. 

THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. Bureau of 

Education. 

Sec. 2. The Bureau of Education shall have one chief chiefs. 
and two assistant chiefs, who shall be appointed by the 
Governor-General, by and with the consent of the Philip- 
pine Commission, and who shall be known respectively 
as the Director of Education, the Assistant Director 
of Education, and the Second Assistant Director of Educa- 
tion. The Director of Education shall perform the duties —dutjes of Di- 

rectoroi 
imposed upon him by law. The Assistant Director of Education. 

Education shall perform the duties of the Director of —^^}'l^l ^l 

^ Assistant 

Education during the absence or disability of the latter. Director. 

and such other duties as may be required of him by the 

Director of Education. The Second Assistant Director of "^'^""^jftant 

Education shall perform such duties as may be required 

of him by the Director of Education. The salary of the —salaries. 

Director of Education shall be twelve thousand pesos, 

that of the Assistant Director of Education seven thousand 

five hundred pesos, and that of the Second Assistant 

Director of Education six thousand pesos, per annum. 

[1407—23 (a).] 

Sec. 3. The Director of Education shall have the follow- p^^i'i^''^ and 
ing powers and duties, to be exercised and discharged duties: 
under the general supervision of the Secretary of Public 
Instruction: [74—3 (a) ; 477—2 (6).] 

(a) He shall establish primary schools in every town schools. 
in the Islands, where practicable. 

(6) He shall appoint, subject to the approval of the jjj^^|*g^ ^ * " ^ ' 
Secretary of Public Instruction, a city superintendent 
of schools for Manila and division superintendents of 

104468 21 
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schools for each of the school divisions in the Philip- 
pine Islands established as hereinafter provided. The 

^^tiiaries. salaries of the Assistant Directors of Education and the 
salaries of clerks, teachers, and division superintendents, 
including the city superintendent of schools for Manila, 
shall, until otherwise directed by the Commission, be 
fixed from time to time in the appropriation Acts. [74 — 3 
(b) ; 232—1; 477—2 (6) ; 672—1 (a) ; 727—1; 1337—1 (a).] 
(c) He shall fix the salaries of teachers within the limits 
established by law. [74—3 (c), (d), (/), 477— 2 (6).] 

Curriculum. (d) He shall fix a curriculum for primary, secondary, 
and other public schools. 

jeachers. (e) He shall prescribe the authority to be exercised by 

the principal teacher of each school over the other teachers, 

if any, and his duties as teacher actually engaged in the 

work of instruction and in caring for the schoolhouse 

and school property. 

I ^ I:.!* *■ ",• " ^^^ ^^ shall approve plans for the construction of 

triets, ' rooms, schoolhouses to be built by the municipalities or provinces, 

sites, etc. shall fix the amount of land required in each case, and 

~^i))«i».s and shall prescribe rules of hygiene which shall be observed 

hygU'iK'. jj^ connection with the schools of the Islands. Plans for 

the construction of schoolhouses shall, on request of any 

municipality or province, be made by the consulting 

architect. [74—3 (g) ; 477—2 (6); 525—1 (a).] 

'[^,,^yj^^ (g) He shall have power to determine the towns in 

which English teachers, to be paid out of the Insular 

Discretion Treasury, shall teach. He may exercise this discretion 
in favor of those towns which shall construct and maintain 
suitable schoolhouses by local taxation or contributions. 
[74—3 (i—m); 477—2 (6).] 

VhcrikIcs. (fi) In case of a vacancy in the office of a division 

superintendent or that of the city superintendent of 
schools for Manila, he may discharge all the duties of 
such position during the vacancy, or he may designate 
a subordinate of the Bureau to discharge such duties 
temporarily in accordance with law% 

Kstinuites. (0 He shall examine and pass upon all estimates made 

for funds by division superintendents and forward them, 
with his recommendation, to the Secretary of Public In- 
struction for submission to the Commission. 

lieportK. (j) On or before September first of each year he shall 

make a report of his administration for the previous 
twelve months to the Secretary of Public Instruction, who 
may call for special reports from time to time. In the 
regular annual report it shall be the duty of the Super- 

Heeoiuuiend intendent to recommend changes in the school law which 
aw. he deems expedient. 
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(k) He shall exercise general supervision over the f^nptrvision. 
entire Bureau and shall prepare and promulgate rules 
for the examination and determination of the qualifications 
of applicants for positions of division superintendents 
and teachers, and for the guidance of the teachers and 
officers of the Bureau, adapted to carry out this law and 
not inconsistent with its provisions. 

(I) He shall have authority to establish night schools, ^ J^^ ^ '^ ^ 
but no night-school class shall be maintained at the ex- 
pense of the city of Manila or the Insular Government 
in which the average nightly attendance in each school 
month under each teacher is not at least fifteen pupils 

over the age of fourteen years. If it is found at the end — minimuni 

r- xi .1 i .1 . n . , - attendance. 

of any month that the average nightly attendance of any 

class has been less than fifteen, such class shall be dis- 
continued. The teacher of such class shall, however, be ~< *^ '* ^' ^^ <' ' ' '^ 
entitled to pay for each night of actual teaching during 
the month even if the average attendance has been less 
than fifteen; but a class discontinued for lack of the re- 
quired attendance shall not again be organized except 
with the consent of the division superintendent and unless 
at least twenty-five pupils shall have been enrolled and 
shall have signified their intention of becoming regular 
members of the class. Teachers of night-school classes 
shall be paid only for nights of actual teaching. 

Sec. 4. There shall be a superior advisory board of ^.'1;^'^?'^^^'' "[}' 
education composed of the Director of Education and fiuties. etc. 
four members to be appointed by the Philippine Commis- 
sion. It shall be the duty of the board to hold regular 
meetings once in two months, on a day to be fixed by 
resolution of the board, and such special meetings as 
shall be called by the Director of Education. The Direc- 
tor of Education shall act as president of the board. 
The chief clerk of the Bureau of Education shall act as 
secretary of the board and keep minutes of its proceedings. 
It shall be the duty of the board to assist the Bureau of 
Education by advice and information concerning the edu- 
cational needs and conditions of the Islands; to make 
such investigations as the Director of Education may 
desire and to make recommendation to the Commission 
from time to time as to needed amendments to the law. 
Each of the four members of the board appointed by 
virtue of this section shall receive as compensation twenty grttioV" ** * " 
pesos for each regular or special meeting which he shall 
attend. Any member of the board who is a nonresident 
of Manila shall be paid his actual and necessary expenses ^'fpt^"^^^ 
for travel from his residence to Manila and return and 
his hotel expenses. Requisitions for the amount required 
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to pay such compensation and expenses shall be made by 

Terms of of- the Director of Education. The terms of office of the 
iice. 

members of such board appointed under this section shall 

be for three years or until their successors are appointed 

and qualified. [74 — 4.] 

School di- Sec. 5. Excluding the Moro Province, the Philippine 

Islands shall be and are hereby divided into thirty-six 

school divisions, as follows; [74 — 5; 477 — 2 (6) ; 672 — 1 (6) ; 

917-— 1; 1337—1 (6); 1413—11; 1539—1.] 

1. The Province of Agusan. 

2. The Province of Albay. 

3. The Province of Antique. 

4. The Province of Bataan. 

5. The Province of Batangas. 

6. The Province of Bohol. 

7. The Province of Bulacan. 

8. The Province of Cagayan. 

9. The Province of Camarines. 

10. The Province of Capiz. 

11. The Province of Cavite. 

12. The Province of Cebu. 

13. The Province of Ilocos Norte. 

14. The Province of Ilocos Sur. 

15. The Province of Iloilo. 

16. The Province of Isabel a. 

17. The Province of Laguna. 

18. The Province of Leyte. 

19. The City of Manila and its barrios. 

20. The Province of Mindoro. 

21. The Province of Misamis and the Province of Su- 

rigao. 

22. The Mountain Province. 

23. The Province of Nueva Ecija. 

24. The Province of Nueva Vizcaya. 

25. The Province of Occidental Negros. 

26. The Province of Oriental Negros. 

27. The Province of Palawan. 

28. The Province of Pampanga. 

29. The Province of Pangasinan. 

30. The Province of Rizal. 

31. The Province of Samar. 

32. The Province of Sorsogon. 

33. The Province of Tarlac. 

34. The Province of Tayabas. 

35. The Province of Union. 

36. The Province of Zambales. 

Pr OT iso; Provided, That the Director of Education, with the ap- 
vlslons. ^ proval of the Secretary of Public Instruction, may change, 
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increase, or decrease the school divisions herein estab- 
lished whenever in his judgment the public interests so 
require. 

Sec, 6. Except where otherwise provided, provisions of Duties and 
this chapter describing the duties and powers of division ^'''^^'' 
superintendents shall apply to the city superintendent for 
Manila. [74—8.] 

Sec. 7. Each division superintendent shall, subject to Division 
rules prescribed by the Director of Education under section |»f ^^^t^^^^- 
two thousand and twenty-one (k) hereof, appoint the -appoint i n g 
native school-teachers to serve in the schools within his efg^'^^ ^^*'^^'" 
division and shall fix their salaries from year to year 
within the limits prescribed by law, care being taken that 
only such teachers shall be appointed and such salaries 
fixed as the funds of the province or the municipality 
concerned may warrant. He shall examine the school- school- 
houses occupied for public instruction within his division ^"""^^^ 
with a view to determining their suitableness and hygienic 
condition. Should the schoolhouse in which any school 
is conducted appear to the division superintendent to be 
unsuitable and dangerous to the health of the children, 
and should no other schoolhouse be available, he shall 
have power, subject to the approval of the Director of 
Education, to discontinue such school, and it shall be 
unlawful thereafter to use the schoolhouse thus con- 
demned for public-school purposes. He shall make careful 
investigations into the agricultural conditions existing Agricultural 
in his division and shall make reports thereon to the ^^"^^^^^"'^• 
Director of Education. He shall see to it by personal 
visits and by requiring reports from the principal teacher 
of each school that the curriculum for primary and 
secondary schools prescribed by the Director of Education 
is complied with. He shall make himself familiar with 
the supplies and text-books needed in each school in his ^ Buppiiesana 

books 
division and shall make report of the same at as early 

a date as possible to the Director of Education, who may 

furnish the supplies needed. He shall appoint one-half 

of the local school board in each town in his division as ^'^^^^ board. 

provided in the next succeeding section hereof. [74 — 9; 

2S2— 2; 477—2 (6).] 

Unless otherwise authorized and directed by the Di- Residence. 

rector of Education or the Governor-General, he shall 

have and maintain his residence and keep his office in 

the town in which the provincial school is established, if 

such school exists, and if no such school exists he shall 

have and maintain his residence and keep his office in 

one of the large towns in his division, from which all 
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the towns in such division can be most conveniently 
reached- [74—9; 477—2 (6), (e) ; 672—1 (e).] 
Lo( Hi board. gEC. 8. There shall be established in each municipality 
organized under existing law or under any law which 
may be hereafter enacted, a local school board, consisting 
of four or six members, as the division superintendent 
may determine, in addition to the president or alcalde of 
the municipality, who shall be a member ex officio. One- 
half of the members, except the member ex officio, shall 
be elected by the municipal council, and the remaining 

—how ap- half shall be appointed by the division superintendent, 
and the term of office of all members, holding by appoint- 
ment or election, shall be two years and until their suc- 
cessors shall have been duly elected or appointed. One 
of the elective and one of the appointive members shall 
be women, so that two of the members of the local school 
board shall be women, and it shall be discretionary with 
the division superintendent of schools to increase the 
appointments, and with the municipal council to increase 
the elections, of women, provided that the total number 
of members shall not exceed four or six, as hereinbefore 
provided. [74—10; 1918.] 

move<i ^^ ^^^* ^' ^^^ appointed or elected members of the local 
school board may, after due notice and hearing, be re- 
moved at any time by the division superintendent, subject 
to the approval of the Director of Education, who shall 
have power to suspend such members temporarily. 
[74—11.] 

(luuor"' ""'^ ^^^' 1^- ^^ ®^^^* ^® *^^ power and duty of the local 
school board — [74 — 12.] 

visits. (a) To visit from time to time the schools of the 

town and to report bimonthly to the division superin- 
tendent their condition and the attendance of pupils. 

Hites H!id (6) To recommend sites and plans to the municipal 
p ttns. council for schoolhouses to be erected. 

nu)vH. (c) Where there are two or more schools in the town, 

to adopt rules, subject to the supervision of the division 
superintendent, for assigning the pupils of the town to 
the several schools. 

Tax r< port. (d) To report annually to the municipal council the 
amount of money which should be raised for the current 
year by local taxation for school purposes. 
comHtimis * " ^^^ '^® report, whenever it shall deem necessary, di- 
rectly to the Director of Education as to the condition of 
the schools of the town and to make suggestions in 
respect thereto as may seem to it expedient. 

Town « gEc. 11. Every town shall constitute a school district, 

m;hool district. ,.,,,,,• - , . . , .i , 

and it shall be the duty of the municipal council thereof 
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to make as ample provision as possible by local taxation 
for the support of all the schools established within its AdjuBiinf? 
jurisdiction. In exceptional cases, where the topography ^'''^"^'^^ 
of the country or the difficulty of communication between 
parts of the same town require it, the division super- 
intendent may attach a part of one town to the school 
district of another and shall, in such case, fix the amount 
which it will be just for the municipal council of the 
former to contribute to the annual school expense of the 
latter. [74—13.] 

Sec. 12. The English language shall, as soon as practi- Basic um 
cable, be made the basis of all public-school instruction. *^'!sXK.isfroe. 
All primary instruction in the schools established or 
maintained under this chapter shall be free, and all 
secondary instruction in the schools established by the 
several provinces shall be free at least to the pupils 
resident in the provinces in which the schools are estab- 
lished. [74—1, 14; 477—2 (b),] 

Sec. lo. The Director of Education shall maintain a Teaeiiers. 
force of trained teachers, not to exceed one thousand in 
number, for the primary schools, such force to be made 
up of teachers obtained in the United States or in the 
Philippine Islands, at salaries at the rate of not more — sai«rj<'s. 
than three thousand pesos per annum. The Director of 
Education shall obtain such additional trained teachers 
as may be necessary for the provincial schools of secondary 
instruction, at salaries at the rate of not more than three 
thousand six hundred pesos per annum. The exact salary 
of each teacher shall be fixed by the Director of Educa- — i>ircct<»r to 
tion in accordance with the efficiency of the teacher in HiriourftoL * 
question and the importance of the position held. These 
teachers shall be maintained in the service of the Insular 
Government until such time as the financial condition of 
the provinces and the municipalities may warrant their 
payment from provincial or municipal funds, as may be 
determined by the Commission. (The number of teachers 
that may be employed during each fiscal year is subject to 
appropriation.) [74 — 15; 477 — 2 (h),] 

Sec. 14. No teacher or other person shall teach or Roii^iouH 
criticise the doctrines of any church, religious sect, or *^^*''^'''"*"* 
denomination, or shall attempt to influence the pupils for 
or against any church or religious sect in any public 
school. If any teacher shall intentionally violate this 
section he or she shall, after due hearing, be dismissed rcnaiiy. 
from the public service: Provided, however, That it shall Teaching re- 
be lawful for the priest or minister of any church estab- 
lished in the town where a public school is situated, 
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either in person or by a designated teacher of religion, to 
teach religion for one-half hour three times a week, in the 
school building, to those public-school pupils whose par- 
ents or guardians desire it and express their desire thei-e- 
for in writing filed with the principal teacher of th6 school, 
to be forwarded to the division superintendent, who shall 

Prohibition, fix the hours and rooms for such teaching. But no public- 
school teachers shall either conduct religious exercises or 
teach religion or act as a designated religious teacher in 
the school building under the foregoing authority, and ho 
pupil shall be required by any public-school teacher to 
attend and receive the religious instruction herein per- 
mitted. Should the opportunity thus given to teach reli- 
gion be used by the priest, minister, or religious teacher 
Arousing dis- for the purpose of arousing disloyalty to the United 
^^^ ^' States, or of discouraging the attendance of pupils at sUch 

public school, or creating a disturbance of public order, or 
of interfering with the discipline of the school, the division 
superintendent, subject to the approval of the Director of 

Penalty. Education, may, after due investigation and hearing, forbid 
such offending priest, minister, or religious teacher from 
entering the public-school building thereafter. [74 — 16.] 

Scho^i^ °M^ ^^^' ^^' '^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^® maintained in the city of Ma- 
nila. ' nila a normal school for the education of natives of the 
Islands in the science of teaching. The rules and plan 
for the organization and conduct of such school and the 
qualifications of pupils entering the same shall be deter- 
mined by the Director of Education. [74 — 17.] 
Trade School, Sec. 16. There shall be maintained in the city of Ma- 
nila a trade school for the instruction of natives of the 
Islands in the useful trades. The powers and duties of 
the Director of Education in respect to this school shall 
be the same as those provided in the last preceding section 
in respect to the normal school. [74 — 18.] 
mem If ^stu". ^^^' ^'^- Subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
dents in In- Public Instruction, regular students in Insular industrial 
out^sid^e^of and agricultural schools may be employed outside of 
school hours, regular school hours upon work not connected with the 
regular school work of such students, with compensation 
—rates o f at rates to be fixed by the Secretary of Public Instruction, 
compensa on. ^^^ exceeding thirty centavos per hour, payment of such 
compensation to be made from the appropriation for 
contingent expenses of the Bureau of Education. All 
—deposit. moneys collected as the results of any such work shall be 
deposited as miscellaneous receipts of the Bureau of 
Education. [1795—1.] 
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Sec, 18. Under similar authority, and with the previous Employ- 
approval of the provincial board, regular students in any dents in pro- 
provincial industrial or agricultural school may be em- o\i?s\^d^e*^m 
ployed outside of regular school hours upon work not school hours. 
connected with the regular school work of such students, 
with compensation at the rates to be fixed by the Secretary — r a t e s of 
of Public Instruction, not exceeding thirty centavos per 
hour, payment of such compensation to be made from the 
funds of the province in which said school is located. All 
moneys collected as the result of any such work shall be — fit^posit. 
deposited in the provincial treasury, and to maintain the 
work provided for by this section, the Insular Auditor 
shall establish a reimbursable fund to an amount to be 
fixed by the provincial board, with the approval of the 
Governor-General. Any collections in excess of this 
amount shall be deposited in the provincial treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts of the province. [1795 — 2; 2022 — 1.] 

Sec. 19. Nothing in this chapter shall be construed in ^^^^.j^^^^^j^' ^ ^ ^ 
any way to forbid, impede, or obstruct the establishment 
and maintenance of private schools. [74 — 25.] 

Sec. 20. It shall be the duty of the property clerk to ^^^ P^'J^^g 
receive, care for, and issue, under the instructions of the of. 
Director of Education, all schoolbooks, supplies, and other 
property belonging to the Bureau of Education, and to 
account for same to the Insular Auditor in accordance 
with law. He shall be held responsible for all damage to 
and for loss or destruction of such property under and 
subject to the provisions of chapter seventy-seven hereof. 
He shall give bond to the Government of the Philippine ^^^'"^^ 
Islands in such amount as may be fixed by the Insular 
Auditor, who shall approve the sufficiency of the surety 
or sureties thereon, and with whom the bond shall be 
filed and safely kept. [407—1.] 

Sec. 21. In each of the school divisions of the Islands ofH^'upiull 
examinations to secure a list of students best qualified to Jj5^'^j*i/^j\\Jj} 
receive and profit by a course of instruction and education states. 
in the United States shall be held under the direction of 
the division superintendent on or before the thirty-first 
of March in each year. Candidates for examination must for'*' examinV- 
be students of the public schools and natives of the Phil- tion. 
ippine Islands, of good moral character, sound physical 
condition, and not less than sixteen nor ipore than twenty- 
one years of age. Full report of such examinations shall ..^^Xa'tiom^ 
be made by division superintendents to the Director of 
Education, who shall certify to the Governor-General, 
through the Secretary of Public Instruction, as eligible 
for appointment as Government students to be educated 
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in the United States, all candidates receiving a percentage 
of not less than seventy-five in each subject of examination. 

uovprrior- The Governor-General may appoint from the number so 
certified such a number of students as may be prescribed 
by resolution of the Commission, designating in the ap- 
pointment of each the school, college, university, or other 
_a p p o i 11 1 educational institution in the United States to which the 
student will be sent for education at the expense of the 
Government of the Philippine Islands. With the approval 
of the Commission the Governor-General may designate 

special in- and appoint for special instruction in the United States 
twenty-five students at large and not included in said 
certified list, but such students shall be natives of the 
Philippine Islands, not more than twenty-five years of 
age, of good moral character, and in sound physical con- 
dition. [854—1.] 

physical ex Sec. 22. After his selection and before his appointment 
nrniim each student shall be subjected to a thorough physical 

examination by a physician designated by the Governor- 
General, and the appointment of such student shall be 
dependent on the favorable report of the physician so 
designated. Each student receiving an appointment shall 

Oath of aiie be required to take the oath of allegiance to the Govern - 
^'Agreemeiit. ment of the United States, and to sign an agreement, 
approved by his parents or guardian if he is under twenty- 
one years of age, to the eflfect that he will attend the 
educational institution designated by the Governor-General 
for the period of four years, or for such time as may be 
prescribed in his appointment, unless sooner released; that 
he will conform to all regulations, rules, and laws of said 
institution and such other regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Department of Public Instruction; that he 
will diligently, studiously, and faithfully pursue the es- 
tablished course of studies or such special course of studies 
as may be indicated by the Governor-General; and that 
upon the termination of his studies in the United States, 
in conformity with sections two thousand and forty to 
two thousand and forty-three, inclusive, hereof, and the 
terms of his appointment and agreement, he will return to 
the Philippine Islands, and within two months after his 
return will take a civil-service examination, competitive 
or noncompetitive, in the discretion of the Director of 
Civil Service, to qualify in such grade or for such office 
or position under eivil-service rules as he may elect, and 
that if certified for appointment by the Director of Civil 
Service and appointed from such certification to any office 
or post in the civil service at any time within one year 
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after his return he will accept such appointment and 
faithfully perform the duties of the office or post to which 
he is appointed for the salary fixed by competent authority 
and for a period of time equal to that spent by him in 
the United States at the expense of the Government, 
unless sooner separated from the service by competent 
authority: Provided, That should the interests of the I'roviso; a* 
service so warrant, the Director of Civil Service may, with tiln./'''" '""'*"' 
the approval of the Secretary of Public Instruction, in 
lieu of giving special examination, extend the period with- 
in which returning Government students shall take a civil- 
service examination until the dates fixed for the next 
regular examination. [854 — 3; 1774 — 1.] 

Sec. 23. The Governor-General, by and with the an- -^ p I' ^» » " ^ 
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proval of the Commission, may appoint a suitable agent 

to receive Government students in the United States and ^■'""''' 

to arrange for their transportation to the institutions of 

learning to which such students shall have been assigned, 

to make all necessary arrangements for the entrance of 

such students into said institutions and for their care, 

protection, and welfare while students therein, and to 

perform such other duties as may be ordered by the 

Director of Education. The agent is hereby placed under 

the supervision of the Chief of the Bureau of Insular .";Hiorsnp(.r 

Affairs at Washington, to whom he shall make quarterly of'^'H.lnH./'of 

reports of the health, welfare, and progress of each uIuh!"' '^' 

student. He shall also send duplicates of such reports to 

the Director of Education. Such agent so appointed shall 

receive a compensation not to exceed five thousand pesos -7<''>ni jmiish 

per annum and his necessary traveling expenses while -t r»« v«>i irn? 

engaged in the performance of the duties required by this «*'^i*^'"'^*'"' 

section. [854 — 4.] 

Sec. 24. The cost of education and maintenance of said ''?>^f "f <'«lu- 
students in the United States, not exceeding the sum of '" '*'"' 
one thousand pesos per student per annum, medical at- 
tendance, and the actual and necessary traveling expense«i 
of said students to the educational institutions in the 
United States to which they have been assigned, and their 
actual and necessary traveling expenses from such educa- 
tional institution to Manila, Philippine Islands, upon the 
completion of their studies in conformity with the last 
three preceding sections and their agreement, shall be paid -pnyntrnt. 
by the Government of the Philippine Islands. [854 — 5; 
1133—1.] 

Sec. 25. At the beginning of each school year the Di- ^H'57?''.'^" 
rector of Education shall certify to the Director of Lands students as 
the names of such number of students as may be provided ^'"^^^'y'**"^ 
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for in the annual appropriation Acts and as may be best 
qualified to receive and profit by a course of instruction 
and education in surveying under the direction of the 
Five years' Bureau of Lands for a term of five years. Candidates for 
Candidates, such certification shall be not less than seventeen years of 
age, of sound physical condition, and good moral char- 
acter. After such certification by the Director of Edu- 

A pp oil! t- cation each student so certified may be appointed as 
ment as ap- "^ ^^ 

prentice siir- apprentice surveyor in the Bureau of Lands, at an 
— wm^pensa- annual compensation of not to exceed two hundred and 
^^^i\\^r^,.r^r.r. forty pesos. During the afternoons of school days, as 
employment well as during regular office hours on Saturdays, and 
Lands.^ during school vacation, he shall be employed in the 

Bureau of Lands, and shall perform such duties as 
may be assigned to him by the Director of Lands, such 
as office work, drawing, platting, practical computing, 
d e if r^^^'s u r - ^^^ ^^ instruments, and similar work : Provided, however, 
veyors. That "students who have satisfactorily completed the 

second year of provincial or Manila High School instruc- 
tion may be certified by the Director of Education to 
the Director of Lands as apprentice surveyors, and all 
apprentice surveyors shall continue their course of instruc- 
tion in such school as the Secretary of Public Instruction 
may determine.'* [1491—1, 2; 1679—1; 1873—1; 1955—1; 
1989—1.] 

Completion ggc. 26. Upon the completion of one year's service as 
of one year's , . . , , , . , -, , , 

service. herein provided, students appointed under the last pre- 

ceding section shall be examined by the Bureau of Civil 
Examina- Service as to their qualifications for appointment as junior 
pointraent as surveyors. Students who fail to pass this examination 
vejors.^ ^ ^"^ shall be required to continue their studies in the same 
status as first-year students until such time as they shall 
pass said examination or are separated from the service. 
Agreement. Each student who qualifies for appointment shall, before 
receiving such appointment as junior surveyor, be re- 
quired to sign an agreement, approved by his parents or 
guardian if he be under twenty-three years of age, to 
the effect that he will remain with the Bureau of Lands 
for the term of four years from the date of appointment as 
junior surveyor and perform such duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Director of Lands, unless sooner released 
by the Director of Lands. [1491 — 3.] 
compieti;on Upon completion of three years' service as junior sur- 
service^ ^^^^^ veyor in the Bureau of Lands, students shall be examined 
Examina- ^y the Bureau of Civil Service as to their qualifications 
tion for ap- for appointments as surveyors. Students qualifying in 
survey^o^. ^^ such examination shall be eligible for appointment as 
surveyors at such salaries as may be determined by 
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competent authority. Students failing to qualify shall 

continue on the same basis until such time as they shall 

qualify as surveyors in the manner herein prescribed or 

until separated from the service. 

Upon the expiration of their contracts, students may Kxpiration 

leave the service of the Government without prejudice. 

Sec. 27. Any student separating himself from the ser- Failure to 
-,., n . ..,, .., , .complete con- 

vice during his term of contract without the approval of tract. 

the Secretary of the Interior shall be debarred thereafter 

from holding any position in the Philippine civil service. 

[1491—4.] 

Sec. 28. The Governor-General is hereby authorized, conveyance 

- ,,, ., .'of Insular 

m his discretion, to convey, for a valuable consideration property to 

or as a gift, to any province or municipality in the Philip- ^ u7/i cTpTi - 

pine Islands, any land belonging to the Government of i^i^s- ^^^^ ^^^ 

the Philippine Islands, together with the buildings and ernor-Generai. 

improvements thereon, on condition that the same shall g^^iToo" pnr- 

be used only for public-school purposes: Provided, how- poses. 

every That the said conveyance shall contain an express 

condition that in the event that the property so conveyed 

ceases to be used by such province or municipality for 

public-school purposes, said property shall immediately 

thereupon revert to the Government of the Philippine 

Islands. [1813—1.] 

Sec. 29. In each municipality of the Philippine Islands, ^.^Ull^^^- "^f^: 
where possible, principally in the barrios of the same, tures. 
popular civico-educational lectures shall be delivered in jye""'^^^*^' 
any of the dialects of the locality. [1829—1.] 

Sec. 30. Municipal teachers shall have charge of said ^^^^^^^^J^^'^"^ ^" 
lectures, the number of which for each quarter shall be 
determined by the Bureau of Education; and said lectures 
shall be delivered on non-workdays. [1829 — 2.] 

Sec. 31. The lectures shall treat of the rights and j^^J'^};!^:^' ""^ 
duties of the citizen, the Municipal Code and Provincial 
Government Act, the organization of the Central Govern- 
ment, of knowledge or popular notions of certain common 
crimes and of any laws which are important in the judg- 
ment of the Director of Education, as well as of industry 
and commerce, especially the mining industry, manufac- 
turing, the breeding and care of animals, and the care 
and irrigation of plants and trees; and in addition of a 
varied knowledge of geography and history. [1829—3.] 

Sec. 32. For the purposes of the next preceding section ^„^^J,^/jj^.^l 
the Director of Education shall divide and classify the tion. 
subjects of which the lectures are to treat in a programme 
which he shall furnish to division superintendents of 
schools. [1829—4.] 
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Loeture!^ by sec. 33. The Director of Education, in determining the 
private eiti- , ^,^ i,,. ,,. i 

zeii». number of lectures to be delivered during each quarter, 

shall likewise determine the order in which private citizens 
authorized by the local school board shall lecture, without 
prejudice to such private citizens taking the place of any 
ex officio lecturer, in case of his absence for just cause. 
[1829—5.] 

U'vuitIh!^' ^'^ ^^^- '^^' When there is a sufficient number of teachers 
for said purposes, the lectures in the barrios of a munic- 
ipality shall be delivered simultaneously on the estab- 
lished days. And when there is not a sufficient number 
of teachers, the barrios shall be grouped in sections, and 
each section shall consist of a number of barrios equal to 
that of the teachers, in order that in all sections lectures 
may be delivered at one time, according to the established 
turns. [1829—6.] 
i^'sMerits. gj,^, 35 rpj^^ knowledge of the most learned residents 

of the pueblo may be availed of whenever such residents 
apply to the local school board for a turn or turns to 
deliver lectures, which may also be given on the invita- 
tion of said board regardless of who the lecturer may be, 
provided, that his learning and his fidelity to the Govern- 
ment of the United States are known or are guaranteed. 
[1829—7.] 

icHureM ^*"" Sec. 36. Municipal teachers are hereby declared ex 
officio lecturers. [1829 — 8.] 

(»f m^jfeetr"' Sec. 37. When a private citizen applies for a turn or 
turns in lecturing, or when the lectures are promoted by 
the local school board, the said board shall assign the 
subject of his lecture to such applicant or invited person, 
as the case may be, in accordance with the numbers of 
the programme determined by the Director of Education. 
[1829—9.] 

lioiT"^^^"^"* Sec. 38. The municipal council of each municipality 
on the recommendation of the division superintendent of 
schools shall fix the compensation to be received by the 
lecturers for each lecture delivered by teachers as well 
Traveling: jjg ^^y authorized private citizens, and the traveling ex- 
penses shall be paid to said lecturers by the municipal 
treasurer, out of the school funds, whenever the distance 
from the house or residence of the lecturer to the place 
where the lecture is to be delivered shall exceed two 
kilometers. [1829 — 10.] 

Announce- Sec. 39. When the municipal president sees that, on 

niont of 1(M"- -11-. i. ., «. ., 

tnrvn. account of lack of information on the part of the residents 

of the barrios, they fail to attend lectures, on motion of 
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the teacher whose turn it is to lecture, or on his own 
initiative, he shall cause to be made public, by the town 
crier and by notice to the public posted in the most con- 
spicuous places in the locality, the announcement for the 
lecture two days before its delivery. [1829—11.] 

Sec. 40. Teachers in the Department of Public Instruc- Traveling 
tion and other persons appointed to office under the LRchcfra'and' 
Insular or a provincial government, who reach Manila ^^^®'*'*- 
from the United States, shall have their traveling expenses -■■' ' 

paid out of the Insular Treasury from Manila to the 
point in the Islands where their duties are to be per- 
formed. In cases where such teachers and other persons Families. 
appointed have been duly authorized to bring their fami- 
lies at public expense from the United States to Manila, 
the expenses allowed under this section shall include the 
traveling expenses not only of such teachers and other 
persons but of their respective families. [239 — 1.] 

riiapter III. 

DIJTII^S OF TIIK PKOVlNCIAIi BOAH!>. 

Sec. 41. It shall be the duty of the provincial board: 
(a) To provide, if deemed expedient by the provincial construe 
board, by construction or purchase, or renting, such school or'^'mning* of 
building or buildings in the province as in the opinion of JJ'^"^^ ^"*^'' 
the board may be necessary, to be used for the free 
secondary instruction of pupils resident in the province, secondary 
such secondary instruction being understood to include, in jj"f^!f "^^^^" '^*'" 
addition to academic and commercial subjects, manual 
training, instruction in agriculture, and normal-school 
instruction, to provide for the payment of all expenses of 
maintaining such public school or schools of secondary 
instruction as may be established in the province, and the 
schools in their establishment and conduct shall be subject 
to the general supervision of the division superintendents 
and the Director of Education in accordance with the 
provisions of law: Provided^ That temporarily and until Prov'mr. t\- 
such time as the Commission shall decide that the con- 
dition of the finances of the province will justify for the 
future the payment of the salaries of teachers and the 
expense of supplies and equipment of secondary schools 
from the provincial treasury, such salaries and expense 
may be borne by the Insular Government: Provided fur- ^J'roviso: 
ther, That if for any reason a provmce is not prepared building. 
to establish a secondary or high school, the provincial 
board of such province may provide from provincial funds 
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for the payment of the tuition, in a high school in any 
Pupils, ma- other province or in the city of Manila, of such pupils 
as may wish to enter such high school and are declared 
by the proper examining authorities of the school which 
they wish to enter to be fitted to receive secondary in- 
struction; and the principal of the high school in question 
shall, provided the provincial board of the province in 

Provincial which the school is located, or the Municipal Board of the 
board may . - t., ., , i i if - •. 

authorize pay- City of Manila, as the case may be, shall approve of the 

"^^"** admission of pupils from other provinces, make provision 

for their accommodation, and when the school to which 
such pupils are admitted is a provincial school, the pro- 
vincial board may authorize and direct the provincial 
treasurer to collect from the province sending them the 
reasonable tuition fee for each pupil so admitted. When 
the school is in the city of Manila the Municipal Board 
of Manila may make provision for the collection of such 
fee. [372—1 (6).] 
Office and (5) To provide and equip for the division superintend- 

superi^uend^ ent of schools the necessary room or rooms for his office 

^^^- and for use in storing and distributing supplies. In case 

any division embraces more than one province, such room 
or rooms and equipment shall be provided by the province 
in which the division superintendent maintains his resi- 
dence. [477—3; 625—2.] 
Taking of Sec. 42. In case it should be necessary to take private 

erty" ^ ^^^^ property for the purpose of constructing roads or erecting 
public buildings, and no agreement with the owner or 
owners can be arrived at as to the purchase price which 
is satisfactory to the board, the board shall have power 
to declare that the property is needed for public uses and 
to institute, as provided by law, condemnation proceedings 
to appropriate the same for the use of the province. 
[83—20.] 

Chapter IV. 

DUTIES AND POWERS OF MUNICIPAL COUNCILS, 
MUNICIPAL REVENUES, ETC. 



Sec. 43. The municipal councils shall: 
Primary (a) Establish and maintain primary schools, subject 
to the approval and supervision of the division super- 
intendent. [82—39 iff); 182—1 (e).] 
Necessary (b) Make appropriations for lawful and necessary mu- 
tions.^*^^'^ *" nicipal expenditures. [82 — 39 (c).] 

infs^^^ ^""^- (c) Erect all needful buildings for the use of the 
municipality. [82 — 39 (e).] 

(d) Elect one-half of the members, except the member 
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ex officio, of the local school board, as provided in section school 

, - r-«^ - / i-v -• board, 

seven hereof. [132 — 1 (/).] 

(e) Establish and fix salaries of municipal officers and May not fix 

employees, except the municipal treasurers and teachers ^f^s^ ^'^^ ^^^^' 

in the public schools, subject to the limitations expressed 

in section three hundred and two [Compilation of the Acts 

of the Philippine Commission.} The list of all salaries 

authorized by the council shall be posted at the main 

entrance of the municipal building. [82 — 39 (a), (6); 

132—1 (d); 999—1 (c).] 

Sec. 44. The municipal councils are authorized to col- , ^^»^>', eoiiect 
...... -. .. fees for tm- 

lect fees for tuition m institutions of instruction, other tion. 

than primary schools, founded and maintained solely by 

the municipality; but nothing in the law requires the 

charging of such fees. [82—43 (g) ; 132—1 (i).] 

Sec. 45. During the month of January of each year, ptfrt.^^**^ '' 
the council shall prepare in duplicate a report giving: 

(a) An itemized estimate of the revenues of the ^'^- '^yennv^^'^^^ 
nicipality from all sources during the current year, with 
a statement opposite each item of the amount realized 
from that source during the last preceding year. 

(6) An itemized estimate of the ordinary expenses of ~'p'^^,\g^!^"* ^ ^' 
the municipality for the current year, with a statement 
opposite each item of the corresponding expenses for the 
preceding year. The estimated ordinary expenses shall ''"^^^*^^1^^" 
not exceed the estimated resources. This estimate shall 
include a statement of outstanding indebtedness, if such 
exists. 

(c) An estimate of such extraordinary expenditures, —extra ordi- 
if any, as may be required through unusual necessity or penses*, «sti- 
to make permanent improvements. Such estimate shall "^**^^'- 
state the approximate total expenditures by reason of 
such necessity or improvement, the amount which it is 
expected to expend during the current year and the 
source or sources from which it is proposed to secure 
the necessary funds; also an itemized statement of extra- 
ordinary expenditures for the last preceding calendar 
year. The report hereinbefore provided for shall be in 
such form as may be prescribed by the provincial treas- 
urer. [82 — 47.] 

Sec. 46. The school estimate, when approved by the tJllg^"^^ "*" 
municipal council, shall be attested by the president and 
the secretary and forwarded to the provincial treasurer 
for approval. If the provincial treasurer shall, upon ^^P^^^J^i^n^^^*^ 
consideration, find that the taxes levied are lawful and approve. ' 
will produce the estimated revenue, and that the actual 
expenditures provided for in the report will not exceed 

104468 22 
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in the aggregate the estimate thereof, then he shall ap- 
prove the same. [82 — 47 (/) ; 1791—8.] 

iiot''^rovide<i ^^^' ^'^^ '^^^ expenses not provided for in the annual 
for. estimate can be incurred and paid only after the approval 

of an additional estimate therefor in the manner provided 
in section three hundred and thirty (c) and (/). [Com- 
pilation of the Acts of the Philippine Commission.] 
[82—47 (g) ; 1791—9.] 

Sec. 48. The municipal council is empowered: 
(a) To provide, subject to the restrictions of section 
lish's^pe^cfi'j ^^^ thousand thirty-three hereof, for the establishment 
and profes- and maintenance of special and professional institutions 
fhmt! "*^ **^" of learning, other than primary schools, without interven- 
tion by the Director of Education or any division super- 
intendent and to charge and collect matriculation fees, 
provided that such institutions of learning receive no aid 
from provincial or insular funds. [82 — 40 (/) ; 132 — 1 (h) ; 
74—16.] 
Training (6) To provide, when no American public-school teacher 
tea<* levH. .^ assigned to the municipality or when no public school 

of secondary instruction is maintained therein, for the 
expenditure from the school funds established in accord- 
ance with section fifty-one hereof or from any other 
municipal funds not otherwise appropriated, of not more 
than forty pesos per month during the school year, to be 
Two res used in equal parts towards the support of two residents 
nicipaii"y."^" <>f the municipality while receiving training for positions 
as public-school teachers in the municipality at any public 
K X p c I) d - secondary school established under the Department of 
iKrmitttd. ^^" Public Instruction. The persons thus supported shall be 
one young man and one young woman, whose respective 
ages shall not be less than fifteen or more than twenty-five 
years, and whose parents are not able to pay their ex- 
penses while attending schools of secondary instruction. 
A p p(»i nt- They shall be appointed by the president, by and with the 
iTuuuV * consent of the majority of all the members of the council, 
subject to confirmation, after one month's attendance by 
the principal of the school in which they are appointed 
to receive instruction. [446—1; 1791 — 4; 1858 — 1.] 
B p c e i a 1 (c) To provide, further, for the expenditure from gen- 

t raining in , ... - , .., n i « ., ^ 

certain Tn- eral municipal funds, or, with the approval of the Sec- 
s^uiai f^choois. i.Qi^j.j Qf Public Instruction, from the municipal school 
funds established in accordance with subsection (6) of 
section forty-three of this Act and section one hundred 
and fifty of Act Numbered Eleven hundred and eighty- 
nine, as amended, of not to exceed forty pesos per month 
during the school year for each person appointed, as here- 



inafter provided, to receive in the Philippine Normal —pr<»vi«i('(i: 
School, the Philippine School of Arts and Trades, the 
Philippine School of Agriculture or any other Insular 
school, special training for the teaching of the academic 
branches, domestic science, agriculture, or arts and trades : 
Provided, That the total number of students appointed ^J';"^**'^ **^ 
shall not exceed four from any one municipality. These 
students shall be appointed, by the municipal president. How ap- 
by and with the consent of the majority of all the members 
of the council, from a list of eligibles certified to the 
president by the division superintendent of schools, and 
by him recommended for such appointment. 

Only those who have satisfactorily completed and been . Kii^^ibii ji y 
graduated from the prescribed intermediate course of in- ineni ns. * ' 
struction and are not less than seventeen nor more than iViHiuir^s I'u'- 
thirty years of age, or municipal or Insular teachers of the 'i'''>t^ 
municipality who have held office for two consecutive years 
at least, shall be eligible for appointment as special 
municipal students in the Philippine Normal School or ' " NOrnuii 

Scliooi (tr 

in the Philippine School of Agriculture ; and only those — s c h o o i of 

who have satisfactorily completed the first year of the -^^'^^^^ii^f^ ' 

prescribed intermediate course of instruction and are not 

less than seventeen nor more than thirty years of age 

shall be eligible for appointment as special municipal stii- '" >^<i"»oi (»f 

dents in the Philippine School of Arts and Trades. inuirs. 

Each student appointed in accordance herewith shall 
be required by the municipal president to sign an agree- . Vtrn^'in ^ri t 
ment to the effect that, upon the termination of his npiMunted. 
studies pursued according to the terms of his appointment 
and agreement, he will return to the municipality ap- nuVi!iri|mi'i/y 
pointing and maintaining him as a special student and 't^tcafhrr. 
accept an appointment either as a municipal or as an 
Insular teacher in said municipality, and faithfully per- 
form the duties relative thereto for such salary as may 
be fixed by competent authority, for a period of time equal 
to that spent by him in study at the expense of the 
municipality from which he is appointed. 

(d) To order the suspension or removal at any time, „,j.^pomi or r«- 
for cause, of any nonelective officer, except the municipal ''»'»^'^ '" <V" 
treasurer or a member of the local school board, provided local nIiooI 
that a two-thirds vote of all the members shall be re(|uired ''""^' 

for such removal. [82—40 (a) ; 132—1 (g) ; 999—1 (6).] 

(e) To appropriate at the beginning of each year ^ ^ J^a^v^*^^' jj' « 
certain sum from the school funds for the purpose of m n mci pa i 
paying the necessary traveling expenses of municipal ,\ft",'V*'"„5;' 
teachers, when, at a certain time of the year, they have '"^'^ schools. 
to go to Manila or to provincial capitals or any other 
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place in the provinces that the superintendent may desig- 
nate, to attend the so-called summer schools : Provided, 
That provincial teachers coming to Manila at their own 
choice, and with the permission of the division superin- 
tendent, and not by order of the latter, shall pay the 
difference between the traveling expenses from the place 
in the province where the summer school is to be held 
and those from their place of residence to Manila: And 
provided, finally, That in the event the superintendent 
shall recommend that some municipal teacher be sent to 
Manila, he shall give timely notice to the municipal council 
of his recommendation. [2018 — 1.] 
voucEers^^ ^^ ^^^* ^^' "^^^ vouchers for the traveling expenses of 
municipal teachers, as provided for in the next preceding 
and ^su^^*^1"* section, shall be approved by the municipal president and 
tendent. the division superintendent of the province where the 

teacher has his place of residence, before being paid by 
the municipal treasurer. [2018 — 2.] 
Land and Sec. 50. The proceeds of at least one-fourth of one per 

real 68tat6 tax 

Minimum centum of the lands, buildings, and improvements as 
note. assessed shall be devoted exclusively to the support of free 

public primary schools and the providing or erection of 
suitable school buildings. The municipal council shall 
have discretion to expend the remaining one-fourth of one 
per centum or so much thereof as they shall deem wise 
to levy, for any lawful municipal purpose herein provided. 
[82—43 (6); 303—1 (t).] 
enuerefund^^ ^^^' ^^' ^^^ P®^ centum of all the revenue accruing 
For primary to the Insular government from the Internal Revenue Law 
(Act Number Eleven hundred and eighty-nine, as amend- 
ed) is refunded to the municipalities for the support of 
the public primary schools. This refund is based upon 
the population as shown by the last official census. [1189 
—150; 1283—16; 1426—1; 1695—1.] 

Chapter V. 

TOWNSHIP COUNCILS AND THE MUNICIPAL BOARD 
OF THE CITY OF MANILA. 

Township Sec. 52. The council shall, by a majority vote of all 
council. .. i_ 

its members: 

Duties. (a) Establish and maintain primary schools, subject 

to the approval and supervision of the division superin- 
tendent. [1397—29.] 
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(6) Make appropriations for lawful and necessary ex- Appropria- 
penditures, subject to the approval of the provincial 
board. [1397—29.] 

(c) Manage the property of the township. [1397 — 29.] 

(d) Under the general supervision and control of the ^yhencostof 
provincial supervisor, erect all needful buildings for the ceeds rim " 
use of the township and construct all necessary trails, 

roads, streets, and bridges within the township, but in case 
the estimated cost of any building or improvement exceeds 
one thousand pesos it shall request special plans or 
surveys through the Executive Secretary before appro- 
priating funds for such works. [1397 — 29.] 

(e) Fix the salaries of all duly authorized employees, , May »pt fix 
except the township treasurer and the teachers in the ties. 
public schools, subject to the provisions of section twenty- 
three of Act Numbered Thirteen hundred and ninety- 
seven. [1397 — 29.] 

(/) Provide for the establishment and maintenance of 
special and professional institutions of learning other gtuStions ^of 
than primary schools, and charge and collect matricula- learning. 
tion tuition fees from persons who attend such institu- 
tions. [1397—38.] 

(g) Order the suspension or removal at any time, for ^j^^^^ |p^® J.*^- 

cause, of any nonelective officer or employee other than movais. 

the township treasurer. [1397 — 38.] 

(h) To collect fees for tuition in institutions of instruc- ^. ^"^es for tni- 
^ ' tion discre- 

tion other than primary schools founded and maintained tionnry. 

solely by the township; but the law does not require the 

charging of such fees. [1396 — 43 («).] 

Sec. 53. The Municipal Board is empowered: 

(1) To establish and maintain free public schools ^ o'' prfnmry ^ ^ *^' 
primary instruction and to provide schoolhouses therefor, 

subject to the limitation of Act Numbered Seventy-four, 
as amended. [183 — 17.] 

(2) To provide secondary schools, and professional secondary.^ **' 
schools, with the approval of the city superintendent; 

and to charge matriculation and tuition fees with the same 
approval. 

(3) To provide for the erection or rental and care of Buiidi"^^ 
buildings necessary for the use of the city. 

Sec. 54. The Board shall have the same powers in Schools. 
respect to the establishment of schools in Manila as are 
conferred on municipal councils by the provisions of the 
Municipal Code, as amended, as limited by chapter one 
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hundred ninety-eight of the Compilation of the Acts of 

)tmnf ^^^^'^^ ^^® Philippine Commission. A local school board of six 

members for the city of Manila, who shall serve without 

salary, shall be selected and removed in accordance with 

sections eight and nine hereof, and shall exercise the 

same powers as provided in the said chapter above 

referred to in this section. The Director of Education 

shall exercise the same jurisdiction and powers in the 

city of Manila as elsewhere in the Islands, and the city 

superintendent of schools in Manila shall have all the 

powers and duties in respect to the schools of such city 

as are vested in division superintendents in respect to the 

schools of their divisions. [183 — 23.] 

('] e r i e a 1 Sec. 55. The clerical force and assistants and laborers 

ny city of Ma- in the office of the city superintendent of schools shall be 

"*^"' paid by the city of Manila, as well as the office expenses 

for supplies and material incident to carrying on said 

office. [267 — 4.] 

Report on Sec. 56. The city superintendent of schools shall make 
schools and , , . .. .i i... « ,, i , , ,, 

buildings— a quarterly report of the condition of the schools and the 

quarterly. school buildings of Manila to the Board, and such recom- 
mendations as seem to him wise in respect to the number 
of teachers, their salaries, new buildings to be erected, and 
all other similar matters, together with the amount of city 
revenues which should be expended in paying native 
teachers, and improving the schools and school buildings 
of the city. The local school board shall make a similar 

sohooihoard ' ^l^arterly report to the Board. The local school board 
shall be furnished an office and necessary clerical force by 
the city superintendent out of the appropriation for his 
office. [183—24.] 

Sec. 57. The department of engineering and public 

works shall have care and custody of school buildings, 

rou^*J"ctl'i" and shall have charge of the construction and repair of 

s<hooUio'use.s.' schoolhouses ordered by the Municipal Board, subject to 
the limitations of Act Numbered Seventy-four, as amend- 
ed. [Chapter 198, Compilation of the Acts of the Phil- 
ippine Commission,'] [183 — 24; 267 — 5.] 
i?!T'^"^ fip- Sec. 58. One-fourth of all moneys realized from the 

purposes. real-estate tax herein provided for shall be devoted ex- 
clusively to the support of free public primary schools of 
the city, and to the erection and maintenance of suitable 
school buildings. The Municipal Board may, however, 
in its discretion, apply to the Commission for appropria- 
tions from the general resources of the city of additional 
funds for the support of such schools and the maintenance 
of such buildings. [183 — 59.] 
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Chapter VI. 
SALES ACJKNCY. 

Sec. 59. There is hereby established an agency, to be i'urposcs. 
known as "The Sales Agency," for the following purposes : 
The distribution of products and manufactures of the ;7/^J!5iooV^ rod" 
schools under the direction of the Government, and of "<'ts, etc. 
articles produced or manufactured by the people, in the 
provinces inhabited by Moros and other non-Christian 
tribes; to assist the inhabitants of said provinces to find 
market for their labor; to stimulate the interest of persons 
outside of the Philippine Islands in products and values 
of articles, the products of Moro and other non-Christian 
provinces; to ascertain the designs, forms, methods of 
manufacture, and selection of materials most likely to 
obtain a ready market for such articles as are or can be 
manufactured in the schools and by the people of the said 
Moro and other non-Christian provinces; and to give such 
information to the Bureau of Education as will enable it 
to standardize and direct its instruction toward the pro- 
duction and manufacture of articles of a readily salable 
nature; to maintain an office at which pertinent informa- 
tion may be given to tourists or visitors to the Philippine 
Islands; to make public practical information in regard 
to the business of the agency, and to buy and sell such 
articles as may be necessary to carry out the intentions 
of this Act. [2061—1.] 

Sec. '60. There is hereby appropriated, out of any funds Appropria - 

• i-T. T 1 rr. i- i-u • • 4^ J 4.1 tiou lorlniild- 

in the Insular Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the jugs. 
sum of sixty thousand pesos, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, for the construction and equipment of a 
suitable building for the agency, to be located at some 
point designated by the Governor-General. [2061 — 2.] 

Sec. 61. The administration of this agency shall be Hales Agent. 
vested in a Sales Agency Board of five members, com- 
posed of the Secretary of Public Instruction, who shall be 
ex officio chairman, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Secretary of Commerce and Police, one other member 
of the Philippine Commission, and one other person to be 
designated by the Governor-General, who shall be known 
as the Sales Agent. It shall be the duty of the Board to 
prepare and promulgate necessary rules and regulations 
for carrying out the purposes of this Act; to authorize 
the employment of such traveling agents, clerical force, 
and other labor as may be necessary; to authorize the 
expenditure of funds herein designated as available for 
the establishment, maintenance, and operation of the 
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agency; to fix and regulate the rates of commission which 
the agency shall charge upon the different classes of trans- 
actions, and to exercise general supervision over the affairs 
of the agency. [2061 — 3.] 
tionTf^^aies ^^^' ^^' '^^^ Sales Agent of the Board, acting under 
Agent. ^ the direction of the Board, shall have charge of the 
operation of the agency. He shall receive a compensa- 
tion of four thousand eight hundred pesos annually, and 
a percentage of the gross business of the agency, to be 
fixed by the Board. [2061-^4.] 
Appropria- Sec. 63. There is hereby appropriated out of any funds 
able fund. ' in the Insular Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of fifteen thousand pesos or so much thereof as the 
Sales Agency Board shall deem necessary, which shall 
constitute a reimbursable fund. The receipts resulting 
from the operation of the agency shall accrue to the 
benefit of this fund and shall be deposited with the 
Insular Treasury. All expenses and other charges in 
connection with the operation of the agency shall be paid 
out of this fund. [2061—5.] 

Sec. 64. Under the date of July sixth, nineteen hundred 
and six, the Philippine Commission adopted the following 
resolution : 

"Be it resolved, That, from and after the first day of 
July, nineteen hundred and six, the Director of Education 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to sell to public-school 
students, through such employees of the Bureau as he 
may designate as agents, schoolbooks and supplies at such 
prices as may be fixed by the Director of Education and 
approved by the Secretary of Public Instruction, the 
money received from such sales to be covered into the 
Insular Treasury to the credit of the appropriation for 
the purchase of schoolbooks and supplies for the Bureau 
of Education and to be hereafter available for the pur- 
chase of additional books and supplies as they may become 
necessary." 

Chapter VII. 

MISCELiIiANEOUS. 

Clerk of 8ii- Sec. 65. The clerk of the Supreme Court and the clerks 
and"cierks^of of Courts of First Instance in their capacities as ex 
^o?he"officer8 o^cio notaries public, and all officers of the Government 
as notaries— of the Philippine Islands or of the various provincial 
e m p 1 o ye e s governments who are ex officio notaries public or author- 
charge!* ^ " * *^®^ ^y ^^^ ^^ administer oaths for general purposes, are 
hereby empowered and directed to administer oaths and 
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execute certificates required by officers and employees 
of the Government in the performance of their official 
duties without charge for so doing and without cost to the 
officer or employee of whom such oath or certificate is 
required. [742 — 1,] 

Sec. 66. Any official in charge of a public work under Official in 
the authority of the Insular Government or any provin- lij work* ^ ^^^^ 
cial government is hereby empowered to administer all * 
oaths required by law, without compensation, but he shall 
not be required to administer oaths except in matters of -may admi- 
official business for which no fees are chargeable by law. 
£1165—2.] 

Sec. 67. All officers appointed by the Governor- General, officers ap- 
by and with the consent of the Philippine Commission, S^i^v^e r n o r^ 
are hereby empowered to administer all oaths required ^"ths^bv 
and authorized by law, without compensation, but they 
shall not be required to administer oaths except in matters 
of official business in which no fees are chargeable by 
law. [1407—36.] 

Sec. 68. Governors of provinces are hereby empowered Governors 
to administer all oaths required and authorized by law. of oaths. 
[234—2.] 

Sec. 69. The Director of Forestry is authorized, in his Hehooi-teach- 
discretion, to appoint public-school teachers, not to exceed rators of For- 
six in number, as collaborators of the Bureau of Forestry ^^^^^ Bureau. 
during the school vacation only. Persons so appointed 
are hereby authorized to receive a compensation at the compensa- 
rate of one hundred and fifty pesos monthly as collab- 
orators of the Bureau of Forestry in addition to the 
compensation which they receive as teachers, the provi- 
sions of section three of Act Numbered One hundred and 
forty-eight to the contrary notwithstanding. [734 — 1.] 

Sec. 70. Each municipal board of health shall consist 

of— 

(cb) A president, who shall be a duly qualified physi-^ Board of 
• . 1 J X - ... . health. 

Clan, or an under-graduate of medicine or an Army president. 
surgeon, or an Army contract surgeon, in case there are 
no civilian physicians available, such employment to be 
authorized in the discretion of the Governor-Greneral ; 
[308—2; 878—1.] 

(6) A member, who shall be chosen by a majority vote jjj^jjjjj jj. * ® " 
of the municipal council; 

(c) A male school-teacher of the municipality who J^^^^^'^^**^^" 
shall be appointed by the division superintendent of public 
instruction for the division in which the municipality is 
situated; 
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Secretary. ((^) xhe municipal secretary, ex officio; 

Pharmacist. (g) A pharmacist, if there be one resident within the 
municipality, who shall be appointed an honorary member 
by the municipal president; 
i(.^^i"offi"c'e'r (/) ^^^ ^^^^^^ medical officer of the Army or Navy, 
u s. Army or if there be any such on duty in the municipality, who, 
with the authority of the proper military or naval com- 
mander, shall act as an honorary and consulting member 
of the board. The municipal secretary, the pharmacist 
Vote. member, and the military or naval member of the board 

shall not be entitled to vote. 
jeerfrva'cci- ^^^' ^^' ^""^^ P^^^on living in the Philippine Islands 
nation. who cannot furnish satisfactory evidence, either by a cer- 

tificate of recent date from a president of a municipal 
board of health, public vaccinator, duly qualified physi- 
cian, or such other person as the Director of Health may 
designate, or otherwise, to the effect that he is immune 
against smallpox, shall submit to vaccination as often 
as may be required by a municipal board of health or 
by the Bureau of Health; and such vaccination shall be 
performed gratis. [309 — 2.] 

Sec. 72. The presidents, principals, board of directors, 

managers, or any person or persons having charge of 

universities, colleges, academies, seminaries, public or pa- 

j^rrons Ui ^'^^^^^^ schools, orphanages, or asylums, or other places 

(' h a r K e of where children are educated, reared, or cared for, shall 

preseiu chH- pi'esent such children for vaccination within said institu- 

Hnation ^"^ *^^^ ^^ ^"^^ times as may be specified by presidents of 

municipal boards of health or public vaccinators. Any 

such person or persons refusing to comply with the provi- 

ivnaity. sions of this section shall, upon conviction, be punished by 

a fine of not more than two hundred pesos for each offense. 

[309—6.] 

Resisting Sec. 73. Any person reported as unprotected against 

smallpox who is unable to submit satisfactory evidence of 

vaccination as provided in section seventy-two hereof, and 

who resists vaccination when directed to submit to it by 

Penalty. ^-j^^ proper authorities shall, upon conviction, be punished 

by a fine of not more than one hundred pesos for each 

offense. [309—7.] 

ent!^*member ^^'^- '^^' Promptly at the close of business on the last 

of committee day of each month and at other times if in the opinion 

to count cash - ,, • • , .^ • j j j • t-t 

of provincial 01 the provincial governor it is deemed advisable, a com- 

treasurer. mittee consisting of the provincial governor, the division 
superintendent of schools, and the recorder of the pro- 
vincial board shall count the cash in the hands of the 
provincial treasurer. [83 — 9; 133 — 1 (4); 752 — 1, 2; 
1233—1.] 
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Sex:;. 75. Any officer or agent whose duty it is to collect i aiiurc i o 
and receive moneys arising from revenues of the Insular tounih of le- 
Government, or moneys accruing to the same, of whatever **'^''i**'^- 
kind, who shall fail to render complete accounts of such 
receipts to the Auditor or to transmit the same within 
five days after the expiration of the month to which they 
pertain, or shall neglect to render the same when re- 
quested to do so, or who, being accountable for moneys 
advanced him for purposes of disbursement, shall neglect 
to account therefor immediately upon receipt of the Au- 
ditor's written request, shall be subject to such penalties priuiitics. 
as may be prescribed by law, and the Auditor may re- 
quest the Governor-General to direct prosecution under 
sections six hundred and thirty-three to six hundred and 
thirty-five, inclusive, hereof, in any case which in his judg- 
ment may seem to require such action. [Compilation of 
the Acts of the Philippine Co amission.] [1792 — 30.] 

Sec. 76. Every officer or agent of the Insular or of any 
provincial government, required by law to render accounts 
to the Insular Auditor, who fails or neglects for the 
period of two months to render accounts to the Insular 
Auditor as required by law, or when required to do so by 
the Insular Auditor pursuant to law, shall be deemed 
guilty of gross neglect of duty, and upon conviction there- 
of may be punished by a fine of not exceeding four thou- 
sand pesos, in the discretion of the court, and may be 
imprisoned until the fine and costs are paid. Failure to Prima lacu 
make the proper accounts for money received shall be held 
to be prima facie evidence of embezzlement of the sums 
received and not accounted for. [749 — 3.] 

Cliapler VIII. 
KXIX IITIVK ORDKUS. 

Sec. 77. No Chief of Bureau or Office shall, directly l>i^^('^HsiuH 

[ "^ ol transfer of 

or indirectly, invite, solicit, or even discuss with an em- t nij.h.yto. 
ployee, subordinate, or officer of another Bureau or Of- 
fice his transfer to the Bureau or Office of such chief 
until the consent in writing of the head of the Bureau or 
Office in which the desired employee or officer is a subor- 
dinate, or of the Civil Governor, is first had. [Wni. H. 
Taft, Civil Governor.'] [No. 50. July 7, 1903.] 

Sec. 78. In order that there may be uniformity of ac- 
tion by heads of Departments in the matter of the return 
to the service of persons separated therefrom before , separHtjon 

'^ ^ '^ from RervHM* 

having served the full period prescribed by law or the before expira- 

contracts under which they were appointed, it shall be ^^^^.^ 
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the rule that no person separated from the public service 
of the Philippine Government before having served the full 
period prescribed by law or contract shall again be allowed 
to enter the same in any of its branches until he shall have 
made good all loss caused by such separation and shall 

Refund to have refunded to the Government that proportion of the 
Government . i , . , x- x- 

for losses. total expense mcurred by it by reason of his appoint- 
ment, including salary and traveling expenses prior to 
the date he actually took up the duties of his position, as 
the time he failed to serve is to the time required by said 
law or contract, and then only on the recommendation of 
the head of the Department from which he was sepa- 
rated. 

All amounts so refunded to the Insular Government 
shall be paid to the disbursing officer of the Executive 
Bureau, and by him deposited in the Insular Treasury to 
the credit of the insular salary and expense fund, and 
proper accounting therefor shall be rendered to the In- 
sular Auditor. 
timis^fof \e- -^^^ person desiring to qualify for reentrance to the 

entrance t o service under the provisions of this executive order shall 
service 

first take the matter up with the Civil Service Board. 

[Wm. H. Taft, Civil Governor.] [No. 75. Sept. 2, 1903.] 
Sec. 79. Executive Order Numbered Fifty, dated July 
seventh, nineteen hundred and three, is amended to read 
as follows: 
B^relS^nS^t ''^o Chief of Bureau or Office of the Government of the 
permitted to Philippine Islands shall, directly or indirectly, invite, 
employee of solicit, or even discuss with an employee, subordinate, 
fransfer^o his ^^ official of another Bureau or Office, or of the Army 
Bureau. or Navy of the United States in these Islands, his transfer 

to the Bureau or Office of such chief until the consent in 
writing of the head of the Bureau or Office in which the 
desired employee or official is a subordinate, or of the 
Civil Governor, or the officer of the Army or Navy under 
whom he may be employed or serving is first had." [Wm, 
H. Taft, Civil Governor.] [No. lOG. Dec. 14, 1903.] 
tion^ of ^ land ^^^' ^^' ^^ analogy with the provisions of section sixty- 
purchased by four of Act Numbered Fourteen hundred and two, when- 
ernmenuvfien ever real property, the cost of which exceeds two hundred 
?han ^2^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^y pesos, is purchased by a provincial government, 
the title to the same shall be first perfected in the Court 
of Land Registration in accordance with Act Numbered 
Four hundred and ninety-six before payment therefor is 
made. This procedure will not be required, however, when 
the property purchased is for ordinary road extensions 
or improvements, in which case the title thereto shall be 
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examined by the provincial fiscal as to its sufficiency and 
validity and then forwarded, with his recommendation, 
to the Governor-General for approval before payment is 
made for the property. [Henry C, Ide, Acting Governor- 
General.} [No. 2. Jan. 8, 1906.] 

Sec. 81. Pursuant to the provisions of Act Numbered ,,pistrict au- 
_ - •, , , «» -r^, ... . uitors, inspec- 

Two hundred and fifteen, Philippme Commission, all dis- tors of insular 

trict auditors are hereby designated special inspectors, propert?."'^"^ 

and will, under such instructions from the Insular Auditor 

as he may deem advisable, make inspections of Insular 

Government property under the provisions of the act 

cited, from time to time, as may be required of them. 

Accountable officers and employees desiring the action 
of an inspector should submit, direct to the district auditor 
who covers the district in which the property is located, 
all necessary data, including the forms required by Au- 
ditor's Circular Numbered Thirteen, upon which intel- 
ligent action may be taken. In order that proper record 
of requests for inspection of property may be made, 
accountable officers and employees will forward to the 
Executive Secretary, as in the past, formal request for 
appointment of inspector, together with a statement to 
the effect that a copy of said request, with all necessary 
evidence, has been transmitted to the district auditor, 
giving date of such transmittal. 

The inspector will submit his report direct to the 
Insular Auditor, who will, as is customary, forward the 
proceedings, with his recommendation, to the Executive 
Secretary for action under the authority granted by me. 
[Henry C. Ide, Governor-General} [No. 29, June 4, 1906.] 

Sec. 82. Executive Order Numbered Two, series of 
nineteen hundred and six, is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

^'Provided, That the provisions of this order shall not 
apply to sites purchased for school purposes by provincial 
or municipal governments when the Governor-General G"y6''"f>^■ 
shall be satisfied as to the title conveyed by the deed, or approve title 
when a proper indemnifying bond, to be approved by the d e e d^ ol- \ n^- 
Governor-General, given by the person selling the site, <^<^^"'f>'i"^ 
shall accompany said deed: And provided further, That, 
in case a school site is offered to a provincial or municipal 
government for a stipulated term of years, or for the 
time during which the province or municipality may desire 
to use the same for school purposes, the construction tion' mw "bv 
thereon of school buildings, to be paid for in whole cr in public funds* 
part from public funds, may be authorized by the Sec- 
retary of Public Instruction when, in his judgment, the 
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cost and nature of the buildings is such as to warrant the 
erection thereof on the sites offered under the above- 
described conditions. 

"Nothing, however, in the foregoing shall be construed 

to authorize any provincial or municipal government to 

i>ili;?t'iit pros ^lesist from or delay the diligent prosecution of proceed- 

if^tration pro- ings in the Court of Land Registration for the acquis.tion 

<i'e« irjgs. ^^ ^^ official certificate of title in every case where a 

school site is bought by such provincial or municipal 

government.'' [James B\ Sniith, Governor-General.] [No. 

16, May 20, 1907.] 

of^'phjutmint* ^^^* ^'^' ^^^^ attention of the undersigned has been 
Civil Service, called to the fact that certain employees of the Philip- 
pine Civil Service have been engaging in private business 
and lending money at exorbitant rates of interest in 
violation of paragraphs 5 and 6, Civil Service Rule 12, 
which read as follows: 

"5. No officer or employee shall engage in any private 
business, vocation, or profession, or be connected with 
any commercial undertaking, without written permission 
from the head of the Bureau or Office in which he is 
serving, and of the Governor-General or proper head of a 
from In ^H^* I*' ^^^partment. As a general rule, in any enterprise which 
ill private (>r involves the taking of time, this prohibition will be ab- 
unmruikTii K , '^^^lute in the case of those officers and employees whose 
""^^ remuneration is fixed on the assumption that their entire 

time is at the disposal of the Government; if granted per- 
mission to engage in a business requiring time of applicant, 
copies must be furnished the Bureau. 

"6 lending money at exorbitant rates of 

interest, contracting loans of money or other 

property from merchants or other persons with whom the 

Bureau of the borrower is in business relations, 

—from loaning the pursuit of private business, vocation, or profession 

money at ex- .,, ^ . . . .^. ^ xi i i ^ ^i 

orbitant ratew Without permission in writing from the head of the 
of interest, etc. Bureau or Office in which employed and of the Governor- 
General or proper head of a Department, 

may be considered reasons demanding proceedings to 
remove for cause or to reduce in class or grade. No 
head of a Bureau or Office shall knowingly continue in 
the public service any subordinate officer or employee 
guilty of any of the above-named derelictions, without 
submitting the facts through the Bureau to the Governor- 
General or proper head of a Department." 

Some officials of the Government are under the im- 
pression that prior approval is not required for an officer 
or employee to engage in private business, and that a 
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broker's license obtained from the Collector of Internal 
Revenue is sufficient authority for the lending of money 
at exorbitant rates of interest. 

Notice is hereby given that all persons engaged in any rormission 
private business, vocation, or profession, or who are con- partnunL 
nected with any commercial undertaking, or who are en- 
gaged in the lending of money on real or personal prop- 
erty without having received written permission from the 
head of the Bureau or Office in which serving, or of the 
Governor-General or proper head of a Department, must 
immediately secure such permission. 

Notice is also given that all persons employed in the 
Philippine Civil Service who are at present engaged in 
lending money at exorbitant rates of interest must im- 
mediately discontinue such business and refrain from re- 
engaging therein. 

The borrowing of money by superior officers from sub- Hnperior of 
ordinates, or the lending of money by subordinates to f^^ mo rT^y 
superior officers is detrimental to the service and is pro- from subonii- 
hibited. 

Any violation by any person in the Philippine Civil 
Service of any of the provisions of paragraphs five and 
six, Civil Service Rule twelve, referred to above, or of 
any of the provisions of this Executive Order, by direc- 
tion or indirection, subsequent to the publication hereof, Penniry. 
will subject such person to proceedings for removal from 
the service for cause. 

Bureau chiefs are directed to communicate the con- 
tents of this Executive Order to each and every employee 
under their jurisdiction and to exact compliance with its 
provisions. [James F, Smith, Governor-General.] [No. 26, 
Aug. 22, 1907.] 

Sec. 84. It has come to the notice of the Governor- PaiKiricaUon 

. «, ,1 .• 1 1 of daily time 

General that certam officers and employees, particularly roeoni by cm 

in the provinces, do not observe the hours of labor fixed P^'^y^***** 
by statute or proper authority, and that notwithstanding 
this such employees certify on their honor upon their 
daily time records that they have rendered service during 
such hours. 

Notice is hereby given that, in the opinion of the At- 
torney-General, a certification of daily time records by 
employees to the effect that they have observed the hours 
of labor fixed by law, when in fact they have not done 
so, constitutes the crime of falsification of official docu- 
ment punished by section three hundred of the Penal 
Code, and that in any future cases of such falsification 
of time records the offending officer or employee will be 
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Penalty. summarily removed from the service and criminally 
prosecuted. 

Provincial boards and chiefs of Bureaus and Offices of 
the Insular Government and of the city of Manila will 
communicate the terms of this order to officers and em- 
ployees under them; they will also take proper measures 
to insure the prompt report of any such falsification of 
time records to the Governor-General. [James F. Smith, 
Governor-General] [No. 11, Feb. 10, 1908.] 

Sec. 85. The attention of all Insular, provincial, and 
municipal officers is hereby directed to the provisions of 
section eight of Act Numbered Fifteen hundred and nine- 
teen, as amended by Act Numbered Eighteen hundred 
and forty-three, providing that the metric system shall 

Metric sys- be used in all official documents, and all said Insular, 

tern used m all . . , , . • , /« ^ i ,. , 

official docii- provmcial, and municipal officers are hereby directed to 

ments. comply strictly with the provisions of said section and 

Act, as amended, from and after November first, nine- 
teen hundred and eight, thus assisting in the proper en- 
forcement of said Act. [James F, Smith, Governor-Gen- 
eral, by Frank W. Carpenter, Executive Secretary,] 
[No. 77, July 28, 1908.] 
Public offi- Sec. 86, No public officer or person elected or ap- 
receive free pointed to a public office under the laws of the Philippine 
frriisporfa- Is^^^ds shall directly or indirectly ask, demand, accept, 
tion, etc. receive, or consent to receive for his own use or benefit, 
or for the use or benefit of another, any free pass, free 
transportation, franking privilege, or discrimination in 
passenger, telegraph, or telephone rates, from any person 
or corporation or make use of the same himself or in con- 
junction with another, [W, Cameron Forbes, Governor- 
General] [No. 6. Jan. 14, 1910.] 

Chapter IX. 

DECISIONS OF THE GOVERNOR- GENERAIi. 

Sales of text Sec. 87, The Acting Director of Education requests 
than pupils, that, if the Secretary of Public Instruction thinks favor- 
ably of making sales of text books to other than pupils of 
the public schools, necessary authority be granted to en- 
able the Bureau of Education to sell schoolbooks to 
private institutions, where such books can be spared, pro- 
vided they are unobtainable in any local book store, 
[Mar. 5, 1907.] 

When per- "Where local firms are unable to supply the books re- 
quired by private educational institutions, I think such 
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books may be sold by the Government at actual cost plus 
10 per cent. Special authority should be required in each 
case, however, and no general authority for such sales 
should be given." [Apr. 15, 1907.] 

Sec. 88. The Acting Director of Education requests a Municipal - 
decision as to whether municipal teachers are included in included in 
Executive Order No. 26, with reference to civil service fer%^a%T 
employees engaging in private business and loaning i»o«- 
money. [Sept. 4, 1907.] 

"Respectfully returned to the Honorable, the Secretary 
of Public Instruction. [Sept. 25,- 1907.] 

"Municipal teachers are not included in Executive Order 
No. 26, current series." 

Sec. 89. An employee of the Bureau of Education for 
more than three years in the Islands requests informa- 
tion as to whether by paying his own expenses he could 
return to the Philippine Islands via Suez and be reim- 
bursed at the end of two years in an amount equivalent 
to government rate via direct route from New York. 
[July 19, 1905.] 

The following indorsement of the Insular Auditor re- 
ceived the approval of the Governor-General: "Respect- 
fully returned to the Executive Secretary. From an Average 
average of several expense accounts submitted to his of- peMes^^froni 
fice for reimbursement to employees for traveling ex- ^^^ York, 
penses from New York City to Manila, $220 is considered 
by this office a reasonable amount to reimburse Mr. 
Fisher after two years' satisfactory service, providing 
the account has the approval of the Secretary of Public 
Instruction. In view of the fact that this question is 
likely to come up in numerous instances the views of this 
office are given. It is believed that a reasonable reim- Reasonable 
bursement should be allowed officers and employees of^^gnt^"'*^ 
the government who have served three years in the Islands 
before taking their leave, and are thus entitled to such 
reimbursement, in cases where they return to the Islands 
by any other than the most direct route, and that such 
reimbursement should not be in excess of an average 
amount which the government has been allowing other 
officers or employees for expenses by the most direct route 
from the same places or immediate surrounding points, 

and in such cases expense accounts should have the ap- ApproTal of 

accountiS 
proval of the Governor-General or the head of the Depart- 
ment in which the officer or employee may be serving at 
the time of his return." [Oct. 18, 1905.] 
104468 23 
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Chapter X. 

DECISIONS OF THE SECRETARY OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 

Provincial Sec. 90. The division superintendent of schools for 
not be assign- Pangasman requests a ruling of the Secretary of Public 
duti*es.^^^^^^*^ Instruction as to whether a native teacher paid from 
provincial funds may be assigned to a clerical position in 
the office of the division superintendent. [Oct. 25, 1905.] 
The reply of the Secretary of Public Instruction is, as 
follows: "It appears that the teachers referred to herein 
are not on the rolls of the Bureau of Education, but are 
paid by the province of Pangasinan. This office is there- 
fore of the opinion that the Director of Education can 
not detail these teachers to perform clerical duties in the 
office of the division superintendent of schools for the 
province of Pangasinan, under the provisions of Act No. 
1416, which refers solely to Insular employees." [Jan. 
15, 1906.] 

8 u n d ay Sec. 91. An American teacher requests permission to 
school teach- i.oi ii-r^-* 

ing. conduct a Sunday school m Santa Ana. 

Decision: "The questions raised by the within letter 
Similar are similar to those presented in the case of Mr. George 
M. Palmer, (Ex. file No. 18782) (Bu. Ed. file No. 7019— 
2) and Rev. Father Villaruze (Ex. file No. 45987), and 
the decision reached in those cases must be followed in 
the present case. [July 26, 1904.] 

"Prior to American occupation there existed in the 
Philippine Islands union of church and state, and educa- 
tion necessarily implied the giving of religious instruc- 
tion in all the schools of the country. With the advent 

Union of of the Americans came the separation of Church and 
church and , , . , - 

state prior to State and the establishment of a school system whose 

cupation? ^^ curriculum did not embrace religious instruction and whose 
instructors were of all shades and kinds of religious 
beliefs. This system was well known to Americans, and 
to them its organization, far from indicating any enmity 
to religion, denoted the high regard and respect which 
their country held for all religions. Such a system, how- 
ever, was absolutely new and novel to the people of the 
Philippines, and so different from that system of educa- 
tion to which they were accustomed that, very naturally, 
the great mass of the people viewed its establishment at 
first with some degree of alarm and suspicion. The fact 
that no religious instruction was imparted in the public 
schools was to them a most radical departure, and they 
can hardly be blamed if they were disposed to regard the 
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omission as indicative of hostility to the faith which they 
professed. Having in mind this feeling of the majority 
of the Filipino people, and for the purpose of assuring 
them that the public school system was not inimical to 
their religion and of guaranteeing that their children in Relations of 
attendance on public schools would receive no religious school under 
instruction except with parental consent, section 16 of ^jf^ /^ ^ ^^^ 
Act No. 74, was passed, and in the light of that purpose 
the Section must be construed. Many have been disposed 
to believe that section 16 was designed to regulate the 
conduct of the teacher while in the public school building 
and that, when the teacher was beyond the confines of the 
school premises, he was at liberty to influence his pupils 
for or against any religion, and to instruct them in the 
doctrines of any church, religious sect or denomination. 
If that were the meaning of the law, then its purpose to 
prevent interference by teachers with the religious belief 
of school children and to guarantee that no religious 
instruction would be given to them without the consent 
of their parents would be to a large extent, if not wholly, 
defeated. In my opinion, the law was not designed to 
regulate the conduct of the teacher in any particular 
place, but to assure the parent that the teacher, wherever 
he might be, would not take advantage of his position to 
impart religious instruction to public-school children with- 
out parental consent. Even if there were no law on the 
subject, the relation of the teacher to his pupils is so 
intimate and confidential and his power and influence over 
them so dominating and controlling that fair dealing and 
sound policy would seem to dictate that any religious 
persuasion whatever of the pupil by the teacher without 
knowledge and consent of the parents or guardian, whether 
in the school room or out of it, should be avoided. I am 
therefore of the opinion that no religious instruction 
whatever should be given to students of public schools by 
teachers without the written consent of parents or guar- 
dians." [Aug. 20, 1904.] 

Sec. 92. The Director of Education requests a decision ^^I^^^^^^^^ 
as to whether a night school student is eligible for ex- 
amination for appointment to a Government scholarship. 
[Aug. 26, 1904.] 

Opinion: 'In view of the enrollment of this student in Q^^^f ^„ ]„ ^ ^^t 
the night school and his record of attendance therein, I scholarships. 
am of the opinion that he is a public school student 
within the meaning of the law. Night schools were or- 
ganized for the purpose of giving young men and young 
women engaged in other emplo>nnent during the day an 
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opportunity to acquire an education after working hours. 

In my opinion, night schools are as much a part of the 

public-school system as are day schools. However, in 

order to give a person enrolled in the night schools the 

Attendance standing of a public-school student, his attendance must 

uiar and con- not be perfunctory or casual; it must be so regular and 

tinuous. continuous as to justify the conclusion that the student 

enrolled attends the school for the purpose of obtaining 

the educational advantages offered by it. 

"In passing, it may be remarked that the rule here 
laid down may also be applied to the students of the day 
schools." [Sept. 10, 1904.] 
foi?^use^o1 nf^ Sec. 93. The Director of Education recommends that 
torcycle. employees of the Bureau of Education be allowed fifteen 

centavos per mile for the use 'of their own motorcycles, 
but not to exceed ^30 for any one month. [May 24, 1909.] 
"Respectfully returned through the Insular Auditor 
approving the recommendation that those teachers who 
use their own motorcycles in supervising work be granted 
monthly allowance of ^30 to cover the cost of operating 
same." [June 14, 1909.] 
Traveling ggc, 94. The Director of Education requests decision as 
when trans- to whether a teacher transferred from one division to 
turnhfg *^from another at his own request is entitled to traveling expenses 
leave. to the town assigned in that province; and if teachers 

returning from leave in the United States; also if teachers 
returning from leave in the United States may be con- 
sidered "on duty" when they report to the division super- 
intendent, at the capital of the province. [Nov. 5, 1909.] 
Decision. Decision : "A teacher returning from leave or transfer- 

ring from one school division to another may be consid- 
ered on duty from the time at which he reports to the 
division superintendent, if it has not been possible to 
give him an assignment to a particular station in the 
division, or if for any reason he is ordered to report to 
the division superintendent, before proceeding to his sta- 
tion." [Dec. 15, 1909.] 
tether's ^^va- ^^^' ^^* ^ <iivision superintendent of schools requests 
cation pay information as to whether Antonio Reyes can draw his 
vacation salary as a municipal teacher and at the same 
time draw salary as clerk in the office of the division 
superintendent. [Mar. 23, 1908.] 
^^cierlcal sal- Decision: "The employment of Antonio Reyes as clerk 
in the office of the division superintendent of schools, 
while receiving a salary as municipal teacher, is disap- 
proved." [Apr. 17, 1908,] 
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Sec. 96. The Assistant Director of Education forwards Reimburse- 
to the Insular Auditor for preliminary audit voucher of Sl^or IxpeS- 
the division superintendent of schools for reimbursement whiie^ auend^ 
for expenses incurred while attending the funeral of a *»? funeral of 
child of one of the American teachers. [July 8, 1908.] fmved °^* ^^' 

"Respectfully returned to the Assistant Director of 
Education. [July 13, 1908.] 

"The Acting Auditor is constrained to admit that the 
expense in question was incurred in a worthy cause, but 
cannot, however, concur in the opinion that such ex- 
penses are for official purposes. Claim for ^3.80 covering 
transportation while "Attending funeral of baby" is there- 
fore formally disallowed." [(Sgd.) Acting Auditor.] 

"Respectfully returned to the Director of Education. 
"It appears to the undersigned that the position of the 
Acting Insular Auditor in disallowing this claim is correct, 
under the law." [Sept. 2, 1908.] 

Sec. 97. The Director of Education requests an inter- Actisia. 
pretation of Act 1813. 

"Respectfully returned to the Director of Education. 

"Act 1813 does not apply to any lands other than those ^oes not ap- 
belonging to the public domain. Lands which have beenotLr^ th'an 
set apart for military reserves or as reservation for ^^in! ^ ^ ^ ^' 
civil purposes, and friar lands, are not included within 
the meaning of Act 1813. Once lands are carved out of 
the public domain as a reserve, whether for military or 
civil purposes, the power of the Executive over such lands Friar landi. 
ceases and he has no authority to vacate the reservation 
or defeat the purposes of the reserve by any subsequent 
conveyance. The friar lands constitute no part of the 
public domain, but are the private property of the Phil- 
ippine Government." [July 1, 1908; July 9, 1908.] 

Sec. 98. The Acting Director of Education recommends jo^jjf *^ 1,0*}}: 
that when Thursday is a holiday the Friday following be day on Thurs- 
also observed as a holiday provided school was taught on hofiday*^ ^ 
the preceding Saturday. [Dec. 11, 1906; June 24, 1907.] 

The Secretary of Public Instruction, after answering 
the objections offered by the Director of Civil Service, 
states : 

"Since no new holiday will be created, and as school 
work will not be hindered by the plan recommended by 
the Director of Education, but would, it appears, be bene- 
fited thereby, no objection is seen to considering as a 
holiday the Friday immediately succeeding a holiday fal- 
ling on Thursday, on condition that school sessions are 
held on Saturday of the preceding week." [July 28, 1907.] 
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takin^ixamf- ^^^' ^^' "^^^ General Superintendent of Education, 
nations, requests a decision as to whether teachers lose their 

salaries for time spent in taking examinations. [Oct. 3, 
1904.] 

From the third indorsement: "It is, therefore, recom- 
t I^heiB^^^^ mended that time lost by temporary teachers for taking 
civil-service examinations for probational appointment in 
the service be charged against them and that they receive 
no pay for such periods of absence. It is further recom- 
teachers^ ^ " * mended that teachers under permanent appointment who 
have once failed in the Civil Service examination be 
charged with any absences which are incurred in taking 
a second examination; or that teachers who have already 
qualified by examination and wish to take some other 
civil-service examination be required to lose this time 
and that in all cases only such time as is reasonably 
necessary to reach the place of examination, and return 
to station be allowed." [Nov. 3, 1904.] 

"Respectfully returned, through the Civil Service Board, 
to the General Superintendent of Education, approving 
the recommendations of the third indorsement hereon." 
[Nov. 12, 1904.] 

Sec. 100. The Acting Director of Education requests a 
decision as to whether carabao and work cattle should be 
considered as permanent equipment. 
worT^TtSe "I* is t^^e ^^a^ carabao and work animals are not, 
considered as as a general rule, as permanent in their lasting nature 
eql/i^^ent as machinery but at the same time, with proper care and 
treatment, they may well last as long as an ordinary 
wagon and longer than some other fixtures which are 
included as permanent. Nothing is literally permanent 
in this world and it is believed that carabao and work 
cattle are sufficiently so to be properly included under that 
heading, especially as distinguished from current expend- 
able supplies which have to be renewed every year or 
oftener." [May 17, 1907.] 
hiring ^horees ^^^' ^^^' Upon requests from the Insular Auditor for 
froni other an administrative decision as to the propriety of allowing 
payment of vouchers covering claims for amounts paid 
by one teacher to another for horse hire, the Secretary of 
Public Instruction made the following statement: 

**It is the opinion of the undersigned that it is for 
the best interest of the service for employees, in so far 
as possible, to rent horses from persons who are not in 
the service of the Government. He is aware, however, 
that very often it is impossible for teachers to obtain 
satisfactory horses from outside parties. He believes, 
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therefore, that in case it appears from a statement of 

the facts that the teacher was not able to obtain a horse 

he required from outside parties, he should be authorized 

to hire one from another teacher, and, unless there are 

reasons which the undersigned is not cognizant of at 

present for not doing so, he will approve the payment of 

accounts of this character." [Aug. 23, 1909.] 

Sec. 102. The General Superintendent of Education Absence due 
.», ». 1 -ri-^ . . to Storm. 

asks if absences of teachers on July 12 owmg to a severe 
storm shall be considered a regular absence and charge 
against the teacher. 

First indorsement Civil Service Board: ^'Respectfully Recommend- 
forwarded to the Honorable, the Secretary of Public In- not charged. 
struction, concurring in the recommendation of the (Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Education that teachers who re- 
ported at their school on July 12 but did not teach owing 
to the absence of children, be not charged for absence on 
that day." [July 16, 1904.] 

Decision: "Respectfully returned recommendations of Approval, 
the inclosed letter and of first indorsement approved.'' 
[July 19, 1904.] 

Sec. 103. The division superintendent of schools ^^^ ^ c c o m pfa n y 
Misamis requests authority to assign certain teachers to pupils to ath- 
accompany pupils for the holding of an athletic contest. 
As the matter involved the special detail of teachers, the 
Acting Director of Education submits the request to the 
Secretary of Public Instruction for decision, and recom- 
mends approval. [July 16, 1907.] 

Fifth indorsement, Department of Public Instruction: 
"Respectfully returned to the Director of Education, 
through the Bureau of Civil Service, approved." [Aug. 
14, 1907.] 

Sec. 104. From fifth indorsement: The Director of Edu- i^^Jf,}^^*' ^'■ 
cation in an indorsement to the Insular Auditor: "The 
undersigned would recommend that an employee be granted 
an allowance with the approval of the Secretary of not 
to exceed ^10 a month for use of his bicycle, audit to be 
made on the basis of not to exceed ^0.04 a kilometer of 
travel. In cases where teachers have hired bicycles the 
cost has always been in excess of this amount." [Dec. 7, 
1908.] 

"The Government of the Philippine Islands. Executive Approved. 
Bureau. Respectfully returned the Insular Auditor, ap- 
proved as recommended in the fifth indorsement." [Feb. 15, 
1909.] 

Sec. 105. The Director of Education recommends that g^^iJ^aiance"^ 
unexpended balances in funds available for construction 
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purposes be declared available solely for the repair and 

maintenance of the specified building projects from which 

derived: [June 22, 1909.] 

Immediate Decision: **If, in closing accounts of school building 

ent ^"improve' projects, there remain small unexpended balances which, 

ment. in the opinion of the Director of Education, might be used 

to advantage in permanent improvements of the building 

or grounds, the undersigned has no objection to their 

immediate use for that purpose. He does not believe, 

however, that when once a project has been closed, any 

Reversion of balance whatever should be carried forward to its credit 

balances. for maintenance or repairs; and all balances for which 

there is not a really urgent need in completing the projects 

for which they were allotted, it is believed, should revert 

to the credit of the funds from which they were originally 

allotted." [June 24, 1909.] 

Attendance Sec. 106. The Acting Director of Education, recom- 

noTeachCTs^at mends that arrangements be made whereby Insular Fili- 

vacation in- pjjjQ teachers may attend vacation institutes to make up 

stltutes. *' ... , , j.^ X 1- • 

absence occurring during school year, credit to be given on 

basis of actual attendance upon said schools. 

Decision: *lt is recommended that authority to con- 
duct the vacation institutes mentioned within be given, 
that attendance of teachers thereon as students be wholly 
No credit voluntary and no service credit be allowed therefor, but 
given unless that service credit be allowed to all teachers assigned as 
structor. instructors therein, in accordance with the above quoted 

decision of the Secretary." [Acting Director of Civil 
Service.] [Feb. 21, 1907.] 

Department of Public Instruction: "Respectfully re- 
turned to the Acting Director of Education, inviting at- 
tention to the preceding indorsement, in which the 
undersigned concurs." [Mar. 8, 1907.] 

Sec. 107. The Director of Education inquires as to 
Corporals of whether or not two corporals of the Scouts may be paid 
s^% u t s^^^as salaries from governmental funds for teaching service 
teachers. rendered in the public schools. 

From the eighth indorsement: "Quoting from the Mu- 
nicipal Code: *In no case shall there be elected or ap- 
pointed to a municipal office an ecclesiastic, soldiers in 
active service, soldiers receiving salaries from provincial, 
departmental or governmental funds, or contractors for 
public works for the municipality.' It is believed that 
this precludes the payment of these corporals of Scouts 
from municipal funds. 

"There is nothing that would prevent them being paid 
for this service from Insular funds, as Insular employees, 
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should the expense be authorized by the Secretary of 
Public Instruction." [Auditor,] 

Decision: "Respectfully returned to the Director of Received 
Education, approving the payment of f=20 per month each ^*^^^^' 
to two corporals of the Philippines Scouts, employed as 
teachers at San Julian and Nena, Samar." [July 12 
1906.] 

Sec. 108. Miss D. Rice asks if a deaf Igorot boy may Transporta- 
be given transportation to Manila at the expense of the IgTrot^'boyTi 
Bureau of Education, where he is to enter the School for School for 
the Deaf and Blind. The Director of Education, in the Bifnd.^ ^""^ 
third indorsement, requests the approval of the Secretary 
of Public Instruction for this expenditure providing the 
parents of the Igorot boy, or boys, are willing that they 
should come to the School for the Deaf, and providing 
further that the children are not over ten years of age. 
[Apr. 21, 1909.] 

Fourth indorsement: "Respectfully returned to the Di- 
rector of Education, approved as recommended in the 
preceding indorsement." [May 17, 1909.] 

Sec. 109. The division superintendent of schools for American 
Iloilo forwards a letter from the lady Director of St. hnilishld "by 
Joseph's College, Jaro, requesting that an American lady ^^1^^^ ^{o' pH- 
teacher be assigned from the public schools to teach in vftte institu- 
that school. The Director of Education endorses the ^'''"''' 
communication to the Governor-General for determina- 
tion, inviting attention to the inclosed copy of a letter to 
be sent to the lady Director of St. Joseph's College, and 
to inclosed copy of another letter to Miss Caroline M. 
Bissinger, in charge of Missionary School in Jaro, in 
answer to a similar request, and further inviting attention 
to requests of this nature made by the college of the Im- 
maculate Concepcion in Cebu. [June 11, 1908.] 

Decision: The following indorsement was returned by 
the Governor-General, as Acting Secretary of Public In- 
struction: "The letter should contain a statement to the 
effect that no teachers are furnished any institution ex- 
cept institutions in which orphans are maintained at the 
expense of the Government. In such case the Govern- 
ment has considered it a duty to furnish a teacher of 
English for the instruction of these orphans, for whose 
education and maintenance the Government has become 
responsible. The Government would be glad to furnish 
teachers in English to all private institutions, but un- 
fortunately the appropriation for English teachers is just 
about one-third of what it ought to be. Under such cir- 
cumstances instructors cannot be furnished to private 
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institutions without detriment to the service." [June 26, 
1908.] 
The mean- Sec. 110. The acting Director of Education requests a 
mixed, and decision as to whether a building constructed of mixed 
riais!^ ™^^^ materials, 'the posts being of rough timbers, the floor of 
wood, sawali sides, and roof of nipa* would be interpreted 
as coming within the provisions of paragraph 1 of sec- 
tion 1 of Act 1801. [Sept. 26, 1908.] 

Sixth indorsement: '*The terms *light^ 'mixed', and 
'strong' materials have a definite and well understood 
Application meaning in the building vocabulary of these Islands. Act 
No. 1801 states that there is hereby appropriated * * * 
for the construction of school houses of strong materials in 
the barrios the sum of one million pesos. The building 
under discussion in these papers is to be of mixed mate- 
rials and thus does not come within the class for which 
aid is provided by the Act referred to.'* [Acting Auditor,'] 
[Oct. 8, 1908.] 

Decision: "Respectfully returned to the Director of 
Education, concurring in the preceding sixth indorsement 
of the Insular Auditor." [Oct. 9, 1908.] 

Chapter XI. 

OPINIONS OF THE ATTORNEY- GENERAIi. 



Initiative in Sec 111. "Can a teacher with the approval of the 

ing salaries of division superintendent or the division superintendent 

native teach- himself, arbitrarily hire or fix the salary (or both) of 

native school teachers or assistants without the council 

having taken the initiative?" 

Act74— Divi- Opinion: "Section 9, Act 74, provides that 'each divi- 

tendent. sion superintendent shall, subject to the rules prescribed 

by the General Superintendent, appoint the native school 

teachers to serve in the schools within his district and 

shall fix their salaries from year to year within the limits 

prescribed by law.' 

Act 82 mu- "On the other hand, sub-division (ff) of section 39, 

cii. " Act 82, as amended by section 1, subdivision (e) of Act 

132 reads: *The municipal council shall establish and 

maintain primary schools subject to the approval and 

supervision of the division superintendent.' 

American "From the above decisions it will be observed that 

American teachers have no authority to appoint native 

teachers; but the division superintendents may hire and 

fix the salaries of said teachers or assistants without 

the council having taken the initiative. This, however, 

must be done so that the amount of salaries can be pro- 
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vided for in the annual estimate. If the division super- 
intendent desires to appoint teachers during the year, or 
to raise the salaries of teachers, this must be done with 
the consent of the council and the provincial treasurer." 
[Dec. 14, 1901.] 

Sec. 112. "Can a teacher, with the approval of the Teachers or 
division superintendent, or the superintendent himself, fn^rpurehal' 
arbitrarily purchase supplies etc., necessary to the estab- ^"^'^pp'^cs. 
lishing and maintaining of primary schools afterwards 
compelling the municipal council to pay the bill for these 
supplies? (A case where the municipal council did not 
take the initiative.)" 

"In accordance with section 9, subdivision (#'), Act » '^^^'^ ''^' ^''^ 
82, a teacher cannot, either with or without the approval thority. 
of the division superintendent, or the general superintend- 
ent arbitrarily purchase supplies. A teacher may, with 
the approval of the division superintendent, through the 
local school boards, or personally, present to the municipal 
council the need of certain supplies for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining schools; and the municipal 
council may, after receiving the consent of the provincial 
treasurer, authorize the purchase of said supplies. 

"On the other hand, the provision being evidently 
mandatory, the council is obliged to appropriate for such 
expenses providing the treasury contains any surplus 
funds." [Dec. 14, 1901.] 

Sec. 113. "Can the municipal council, after having Expenses 
taken the initiative and passed an act which received iif^nnnlir^ji 
the approval of the division superintendent, pay the ^"""te. 
expenses necessary to establishing and maintaining a 
primary school without first having these expenses ap- 
proved by the provincial treasurer, subsequent to the 
approval of the division superintendent, in cases where 
such expenses were not included in the annual estimate, as 
required by section 47 of the Municipal Code?" 

Opinion: "Section 47 subdivision (g)y Act 82, explicitly Must receive 
states: 'Expenses not provided for in the annual estimate pr^^vlneiaj 
can only be incurred and paid upon authorization by the ^''t^aaurer and 
provincial treasurer, at the request of the municipal council. 
council.' The obvious purport of this section is that such 
expenses must receive the approval of the provincial 
treasurer as well as that of the municipal council." [Dec. 
14, 1901.] 

Sec. 114. The principal of the high school of Cebu <'ivii action 
requests an opinion as to whether or not a civil action w}K)"doe8"riot 
may be instituted against a student who severs his con- '^***"^" books. 
nection with a school without returning books in his 
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possession which are the property of the Government. 
[Oct. 7, 1906.] 

Opinion: In rendering his opinion, after quoting from 
paragraph 5 of article 535 of the Penal Code, the At- 
torney-General states: "A student retaining such books 
in his possession, and failing either to return the same 
Manner o f or to give a satisfactory explanation for his failure, 
proce ure. ^p^j^ ^ proper demand being made to him for the return 
of said books, misappropriates them to the prejudice of 
the principal and the Government, and he is, therefore, 
liable under said paragraph 5. But before instituting 
criminal action it is necessary that there be evidence 
establishing a demand for the return of the books and 
the refusal of the student to comply therewith." [Oct. 
22, 1906.] 
Municipal ggc, 115. "A municipal council of Bulacan refuses to 
termediate pay the salary of a municipal teacher assigned to an 4n- 
schooi. termediate school,* claiming that an intermediate school* 

is not a ^primary school.* " [Mar. 12, 1907.] 
Conditions Opinion (after discussion) : "If the law has been ob- 

when council , . « . ., - ., , . t .i 

must author- served m fixing the aforesaid salaries, and they are not 

lala^ry^™^^*^^ in excess of the funds of the municipality available for 

school purposes, the parties interested may compel the 

council to authorize the payment of same by appropriate 

action in proper court." [Apr. 4, 1907.] 

Annual gjjc. 116. "Must the annual estimate for salaries of 
school estl- . . , . , . . ., , , 

mate. municipal teachers state the name and salary of each 

incumbent or may the estimate be made in a lump sum, 

apportionment of salaries to be determined later by the 

division superintendent?" 

Enumerate Opinion: "The number of positions for teacher and 
salary and PO- , *^ ^ , . . , , , , , , r«-i 

sition of each salary for each position should be enumerated. The ap- 

teac er. pointment of the teachers to these positions is made by 

the division superintendent, and is entirely distinct from 

the itemized statement and should not be included therein." 

[Nov. 4, 1904.] 

mente^S)^ fill ^^^' ^^'^* "Must appointments to vacancies occurring 

vacancies in during the school year be approved by the municipal 

ities" ^ ^* " council before the municipal treasurer is empowered to 

pay the salary to the new appointee?" 

Opinion: "The division superintendent cannot increase 
the salary of any of the positions provided for without 
the consent of the provincial treasurer at the request of 
the municipal council. (Act 82, sec. 47 (g)>) 

"He may, however, in his discretion, appoint a teacher 
to fill one of the positions provided for at a less salary 
than that fixed in the estimate. The approval of the 
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municipal council is not necessary to authorize the pay- 
ment of the salary of such new appointee." [Nov. 4, 1904.] 

Sec. 118. The division superintendent of schools for Medical at- 
Romblon reports that the president of the provincial president o f 
board of health treated his mashed finger and presented | oVr d*^o*f 
a bill for ^79.50; that he offered to pay W5; but the health, 
offer was not accepted; he requests a decision as to 
whether paragraph 5 of Act 985 does not preclude charge 
for attendance on Government employees by the president 
of the provincial board of health. [Jan. 13, 1905.] 

Opinion: "Act No. 189 provides that medical services 
shall be rendered at the expense of the Insular Govern- 
ment to civil officers and employees and their families, 
and the second proviso of paragraph 5 of Act No. 985 
provides that *in no case shall the president of a provin- Not entitled 
cial board of health or the president of a municipal board ^^^compensa- 
of health be paid for medical services rendered to any 
person authorized by law to receive medical attendance 
at the expense of the Insular Government or at the ex- 
pense of a province.' The president of the provincial Conditions. 
board of health in the Province of Romblon is therefore 
not entitled to any compensation for the professional 
services rendered to the division superintendent of schools 
in that province. However, as is suggested by the Com- 
missioner of. Public Health, the former should be reim- 
bursed for the medicines, etc. used, provided they were 
not the property of the province or municipality." [Jan. 
28, 1905.] 

Sec. 119. "Has the General Superintendent of Educa- Director of 

tion the authority to transfer over the formal protest may appoint 

of the superintendent of the city schools a municipal e?overprote8t 

teacher to the Insular service by means of a regular of Buperin- 

tendent. 
appointment? 

Opinion, Attorney- General : "I am therefore of the 
opinion that the General Superintendent has the authority 
to appoint any teacher in the municipal schools of Manila 
or any other municipality to the Insular service provided, 
the Insular Government pays the salary of such ap- 
pointee." (After discussion.) [Mar. 24, 1905.] 

Sec. 120. "Has a municipality of the Philippine Islands j„{jjj,^,^^*ji^°^ 
operating under the Municipal Code, the right to cede a to cede por- 
portion of the public square to the corresponding province f|fr"pfo?iT 
for use as a site for a provincial school; and, if so, under ciai school, 
what conditions?" (After lengthy discussion.) 

Opinion: "I am, therefore, of the opinion that the Disapproved 
conveyance cannot be legally made without the express 
consent of the law-making power." [Apr. 22, 1905.] 



Construction Sec. 121. *'Does the division superintendent of schools 
of municipal , ^t • i ^ ^ ,. /.,,.. 

schooihouses. have the right to approve or disapprove of the items of 

expense incident to the construction of municipal school- 
houses?'' 
enFma^^^di^- C)pinion: "It is the evident intention of the law that 
approve items the division superintendent shall be primarily interested 
ot expense. ^^ ^j^^ plans and construction of school buildings. In 
order to effectually perform his duties, the right to ap- 
prove the different parts of the school building while 
it is in process of construction must vest in him. It is, 
therefore, my opinion that this power is incident to the 
general power of supervision of the schooihouses in his 
district, and that he must first approve the payment of 
the various items of expense incurred in the construction 
of said buildings before the same should be paid by 
the provincial treasurer." [June 8, 1905.] 
^siirpius m Sec. 122. "If at the end of December, 1901, a town 
treasury, has a surplus of ^3,000 in its treasury clear of all obliga- 

tions; what jcourse must I pursue in order to insure 
the payment of salaries (in part) from June 30, 1901, 
m^fnTci ai*^ December 31, 1901? (a) If the town council is not 
c o u n c i 1 or willing to pay the back salary, but the provincial treasurer 
freasIireV^ ^ ^o ^^^ (b) If the town council is willing, but the provincial 
pay salaries, treasurer is not willing? (c) If neither the town council 
nor the provincial treasurer will assist n^e in getting 
these teachers paid?" [Jan. 23, 1902.] 

Opinion: "The law reserves one-fourth of one per 
centum of all assessments on land and improvements for 
the support of free public primary schools and the provid- 
ing or erection of suitable school buildings. (Sec. 43, 
subsec. (6), Act 82.) 

"The municipal council is, moreover, obligated to 'estab- 
lish and maintain primary schools subject to the approval 
and supervision of the division superintendent.' 

"It follows that the above provincial and municipal 
officials are charged with the financial supervision of 
their districts, and must support the actions of the divi- 
sion superintendent when the condition of the treasury 
admits of the same. 
Remedy to "Should the said officials arbitrarily neglect their du- 
ment. ties in this respect, then as a last resort the proper remedy 

is to sue by a writ of mandamus." [Jan. 29, 1902.] 

Provincial Sjjc. 123. "Must the provincial treasurer approve my 
treasurer may .^ .,- .,, «..„ ^ , 

not disapprove appointments before they become effective? Do we have 

o?^div?sf on jointly the power of appointing teachers? Does the law 

superintend- allow him in making a decision about the appointment 

of the teacher to base his refusal of approval on such 
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considerations as the fitness of the teacher, the need of 
one, or upon his own pleasure in the matter?" [Jan. 23, 
1902.] 

Opinion: "The provincial treasurer is the financial 
supervisor of the province and as such is authorized to 
approve all expenditures of the municipalities. The ques- 
tion of the competency of the appointees is not within his 
functions, being obviously foreign to his office." [Jan. 
29, 1902.] 

Sec 124. The division superintendent for Nueva Ecija .. Repair of 
requests an opinion as to whether school funds may be cfa/''''''*^''"* 
used for repair of the "presidencia". [Sept. 4, 1905.] 

Opinion: "According to the attached plans and speci- 
fications, it is seen that the expenditure is to be made in 
remodeling and repairing the entire building — that part 
which is to be used for municipal office, police, and 
calaboose, as well as that part which is to be devoted to 
school purposes. 

"The law provides that municipal school funds must When paid 
be devoted exclusively to the support of free public pri- fu^JJds. ^^ 
mary schools and the providing or erection of suitable 
school buildings. 

"Therefore, the expenditure of any part of the school 
funds for the repair of the entire building would be with- 
out authority of law." [Sept. 25, 1905.] 

Sec. 125. The president of Naujan, Mindoro, asks who Loss of horse 
will pay for a horse lost by drowning while being ridden [>^^j^^"^P«ct'on 
by an American teacher, on a visit of inspection to the 
barrio school at San Jose, the horse being the property of 
one Chino. [Sept. 29, 1905.] 

Opinion: "Under the law in force in these Islands, 
a lessee is bound to use the thing leased 'as a diligent 
father of a family would, applying the same to the use 
agreed upon; and, in the absence of an agreement, to 
the use of which may be inferred from the nature of 
the thing leased according to the custom of the land.' If 
he does this, and the thing is lost or destroyed without 
the fault of the lessee the lessor must bear the loss. It who bears 
is, therefore, a question of fact whether Mr. Harris is 
responsible for the value of the horse. If he did not 
exercise due care, under the law he may be held per- 
sonally liable and the Government, in this instance, would 
not be responsible for his negligence. If he was not in 
fault, the owner would have to suffer the loss. In neither 
case would the Bureau of Education be responsible there- Kureau of 
for." [Dec. 13, 1905.] reBponsible. 
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Transfer of Sec. 126. The Acting Director of Education requests an 
to school opinion as to whether a municipality is obliged to transfer 
funds. ^Q ^jjg school funds money voted from the general 

funds for that purpose. [Nov. 18, 1906.] 

Opinion: "The council is under no legal obligation to 

make an appropriation out of the surplus of its general 

funds for the benefit of the school fund, and, therefore, 

No legal any appropriation so made is a pure gratuity on the 

part of the municipality. No contractual relation arises 

therefrom nor does such appropriation create in the 

school authorities of the municipality any vested right 

to the money so appropriated. It is, therefore, within 

the right of the municipal council to rescind or repeal 

a resolution or ordinance appropriating any part of its 

general fund to the school fund." [Dec. 15, 1906.] 

Inability of Sec. 127. A municipality votes a certain amount from 

to Yralf^f er ^^^ general fund for school purposes and is unable, for 

voted amount lack of funds, to transfer the money. Does this originate 

from fiTfTi c^i*fll 

to s c h o 1 a debt from general to school funds to be paid the fol- 
c"on\utuTe losing year?" [Nov. 18, 1906.] 

<iebt. Opinion: "The voting by the municipal council of a 

certain amount from its general fund for school purposes 
creates no debt or contractual relation between the gen- 
eral and school funds, or the municipality and the school, 
and, therefore, if the amount voted is not transferred for 
lack of funds the municipality is under no legal obligation 
to pay same out of its general fund arising from taxation 
for the following year.'' [Dec. 15, 1906.] 
Money re- Sec. 128. The division superintendent of Bataan de- 
renting school sires to know whether the money received from the rent 
building. ^f a school building should go into the general fund or 
into the school fund. 

Opinion: "Section 43 (b) of Act 82 provides the 
sources of revenue for school purposes. This provision is 
mandatory and it is clearly the duty of the municipal 
authorities to devote the proceeds of at least one-fouth 
of one per centum of the lands, buildings and improve- 
ments as assessed, exclusively to the support of free 
public primary schools and the providing or erection of 
suitable school buildings. This is the only revenue that 
the law devotes exclusively to school purposes, and there- 
fore, if a municipal building no longer used as a school 
building should be rented by the municipality, the pro- 
ceeds derived therefrom under subsection (e) would prop- 
erly belong to the general fund of the municipality and not 
to the school fund, and therefore, the rent derived from 
such a building would stand on the same footing as rent 
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derived from any other building owned by the munic- 
ipality that it may lease." [Apr. 6, 1907.] 

Sec. 129. The Director of Education desires informa- Power of 
tion as to whether a municipality may borrow money for ^Sn^'ciUogive 
municipal purposes from any source other than the pro- °^^^t«*8^^- 
vincial or Insular governments. [Dec. 3, 1908.] 

Opinion: '*A municipal council has no power to mort- 
gage the real estate of the municipality, since a debt of 
obligation is incident to a mortgage, and the consent and 
approval of the President and Congress of the United 
States are necessary in order to enable the Commission Conditions. 
to empower a municipality to incur an indebtedness, and 
then only for the purpose of furnishing sewers, a water 
supply, or some other kind of municipal betterments or 
improvements. 

''The resolution of the council of San Mateo authorizing 
the raising of ^1,500 by negotiating a loan and executing 
a mortgage on the communal funds of the municipality 
to secure the loan is illegal and void." [Dec. 14, 1908.] 

Sec. 130. The division superintendent of Bataan re- Approval of 
quests an opinion on the following question: *'Does the liu to contralit 
renting of a school building, not being used by a munic- s?hoo?"imiid! 
ipality, require the approval of the division superintend- i»» 
ent to make the contract valid?" 

Opinion: "School buildings are the property of the 
municipality in which they are located, and while being 
used for school purposes cannot be devoted to any other. 
But when they are no longer needed for such purpose 
and their use as school buildings is discontinued, it is 
competent for the municipal council to devote such build- 
ings to other municipal purpose, or if not needed by the 
municipality to rent out, and under the circumstances 
stated in the above question the approval of the division 
superintendent is not necessary to the validity of the 
contract. So long, however, as a school building is being 
used for school purposes, it is under the supervision of 
the division superintendent." [Apr. 6, 1907.] 

Sec. 131. The acting division superintendent of schools Local school 
for Palawan inquires whether local school boards may rjTp e n d e " t 
be legally established in independent barrios the same ^'^^^^^^'^ 
as in municipalities, as provided by Act No. 74, sections 
9 and 10, stating that there have been organized in 
the Province of Palawan five independent barrios, the 
schools of which are supported and administered in- 
dependently of the townships to which they formerly 
belonged. [July 17, 1908.] 

104468 24 
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Opinion: "In my opinion a local school board can not 
be established even in the case of independent barrios 
the schools of which are maintained and administered 
independently of the municipalities to which they formerly 
belonged, there being no law authorizing such establish- 
ment. Section 10 of Act No. 74, provides for the estab- 
Disapproved. lishment of a local school board and each municipality 
organized under any General Order of the Military Gov- 
ernor, or under such municipal code as may be hereafter 
enacted. Section 12 provides that every pueblo shall 
constitute a school district. I take it that these pro- 
visions of law can not be extended to the barrios, no 
matter if they are independent and have schools supported 
and administered by them independently of the munic- 
ipalities. Moreover, under Act 74, local school boards 
shall be composed of the president or alcalde of the 
municipality, who shall be a member ex officio, and that 
one-half of their members shall be elected by the munic- 
ipal council and the remaining half shall be appointed 
by the division superintendent, and in the case of more 
barrios, I can not see how this provision of the law can 
be complied with, even allowing that section 10 of said 
Act No. 74 may be extended to such barrios and their 
schools.'' [Aug. 19, 1908.] 
Members of Sec. 132. The Director of Education asks for an ©pin- 
boards not ell- io^ ^s to whether members of the local school boards 
Uve1)fflcef ^^^ ^^^ eligible to other public offices. 

Opinion: "The eighth paragraph of Section 29 of the 
Election Law, as amended, provides that 'no person hold- 
ing any appointive or elective public office or employ- 
ment ♦ * ♦ shall be eligible to hold any elective 
public office or employment to be filled at a general or 
special election.* 

"Section 10 of Act 74 provides for municipal school 
boards consisting of either four or six members, one- 
half of whom 'shall be elected by the municipal council 
and the remaining half shall be appointed by the division 
superintendent, * * *.' 

"While laws hitherto in force (see Section 15 of Act 
82 and Section 2 of Act 148) go no further than to 
forbid compensation for more than one office, the terms 
of the election law are so broad as to incapacitate a 
person holding any office, though merely honorary, from 
election to another office. There is no avoiding the con- 
clusion that it includes members of the school boards." 
[Oct. 11, 1907.] 
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Sec. 133. The Acting Director of Education requests Division su- 
an opinion as to whether under section 9 of Act 74, approve"1l^e 
as amended, the division superintendent of schools is buOdfng to^be 
authorized to approve and disapprove a lease contract occupied for 
executed or to be executed between a municipality and poses! ^ " '^ 
the owner of a house, which is to be occupied for school 
purposes, and whether or not the lease contract executed 
on such house without the approval of said division 
superintendent is valid. [Apr. 30, 1907.] 

Opinion (after discussion and quotations) : "In con- 
clusion, I am of the opinion for the reasons given and 
upon the authorities herein cited, that providing a build- 
ing is an essential incident in the establishment of a 
school and clearly contemplated in the provision of the 
law herein cited requiring the municipal council to estab- 
lish primary schools, and that while it is not necessary 
for the division superintendent to unite in the execution 
of a contract leasing a building for school purposes, his 
prior or subsequent approval thereof is necessary, to give 
effect to such a contract and make it binding upon the 
municipality." [May 16, 1907.] 

Sec. 134. The Director of Education requests informa- , iVrsoiLspaid 
, . , -, It . . , « , . from muiiK - 

tion as to whether or not persons paid from the munic- ipai funds ad- 

ipal funds other than in the city of Manila may be JppVmM'' ™|i 
considered civil employees, within the meaning of Act Hospital. 
No. 247, of the Commission (which provides for the estab- 
lishment of the Philippine Civil Hospital). 

Opinion (after discussion and quotations) : "I am of 
the opinion that such employees are entitled to admis- 
sion to the Civil Hospital and treatment therein, but 
that their right thereto is subordinate to the preference 
which is given officers and employees of the Insular and 
provincial governments, and of the city of Manila." [Jan. 
22, 1908.] 

Sec. 135. "Mr. Quenca is the owner of a parcel of land, , ^''^^\ of land 

^ . - t * for school pur- 

situated m the barrio of Talaba, of the municipality of poses. 
Bacoor, Province of Cavite. He desires to make a gift 
of said land to the municipality named above, to be 
used exclusively for school purposes, subject to the con- 
dition that the title to said land shall revert to the donor j^fj^'"^^^*""'"^ 
from the moment it ceases to be used for such purposes." 
The division superintendent inquires as to the validity of 
the proposed contract. [Dec. 2, 1908.] 

Opinion: "The question asked is whether or not such 
a gift will be sufficient to pass the title to the land in 
question to the municipality of Bacoor. In reply thereto, 
I must say that, supposing Mr. Quenca to be the true 
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owner of said land, the gift that he may make thereof 
to the municipality will be valid and sufficient to transfer 
his right of ownership to said municipality, although 
subject to the • condition stated in the contract. This 
being a condition subsequent, it does not prevent the 
title to the land from immediately passing to the donee, 
although said title shall become void upon the happening 
of the condition mentioned in the contract; and this 
fact should be stated in registering the land in question 
in the Court of Land Registration in the name of the 
municipality." [Dec. 14, 1908.] 

Municipal gEC. 136. The division superintendent of schools for 
school, prop- _ ..« ,. . ,., .., 

erty of Insular Laguna requests information as to whether municipal 
GoTemment. g^j^QQi gi^^g ^j-e the property of the Insular Government. 
Opinion (after quoting from a decision of the Supreme 
Court) : "From this decision, it appears very clearly that 
the municipalities can not be entitled to any part of the 
public domain for use as communal lands, unless it has 
been granted to them by the Government, and even in 
this case the ultimate title remains in the sovereign. 
In view of this legal doctrine laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the Philippine Islands, I am of the opinion 
that, if the municipality does not possess the legal title 
deed of a piece of land, it must ask the Insular Gov- 
ernment for its transfer or sale in order to obtain the 
possession and ownership thereof." [Dec. 15, 1908.] 
Pensionado. Sec. 137. The Director of Education requests informa- 
tion as to whether a student appointed to a scholarship 
under the provisions of Act 1857 may continue, after 

Expiration the expiration of his scholarship, to study for a time on 
of scholarship. '^. , ^- , ^ , . • j. 

personal expense and then render teaching service for 

a period of time equal to that employed in study under 
appointment. [Hay 122, 1909.] 

Opinion: "Section 2 of Act No. 1857 provides that the 
male and female teachers in the municipalities, selected 
to receive superior instruction in Manila, should sign a 
contract by which they shall bind themselves to serve, 
upon the completion of the special and proper course 
or courses of study, as municipal or Insular teachers in 
any of the municipalities of the province of their origin, 
of^s^e" vil^e^ ac^ '^^^^ positive and clear provision of the law must be 
cording to interpreted in the sense that every male or female teacher, 
who has finished the special course of superior instruction 
mentioned in Act No. 1857, should, by virtue of the con- 
tract signed by him or by her, be appointed and assigned 
as a municipal or Insular teacher in a municipality of 
the province of his or her origin." [May 18, 1909.] 
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Sec. 138. The acting division superintendent of An- ^^P^vin^ciai 
tique requests information as to whether it is not one of required to 
the duties of provincial fiscals to administer oaths to oaths* to gov- 
government officials free of charge. [May 25, 1909.] cfais^^free*^^f 

Opinion : "Respectfully returned to the Acting Director charge. 
of the Bureau of Education, inviting attention to the 
provisions of Act 1407, section 36, in addition to the 
provisions of section of the Compilation 2274, which is 
section 11 of Act 496, as amended by Act 1699, section 
5, and also to Act 742 which empowers and directs officials 
authorized by law to administer oaths for general pur- 
poses, to administer oaths and execute certificates re- 
quired by officers and employees of the Government in 
the performance of their official duties without charge 
for so doing and without cost to the officer or employee 
of whom such oath or certificate is required. Provincial 
fiscals, under said Act 742, by virtue of the fact that 
they are appointed by the Governor-General with the 
approval of the Commission or by virtue of the fact that 
under Act 1699 they are ex officio registers of deeds, 
who are authorized to administer oaths, may be required 
to administer oaths to government employees free of 
charge in connection with their reimbursement vouchers 
for expenditures incurred on official business." [June 15, 
1909.] 

Sec. 139. "Has the division superintendent, under the Joint schools 
- ,. -o-A.-».T r»ixi- X establishea by 

provisions of section 13 of Act No. 74, the power to division super- 
establish a joint school near the boundary line of two ^n^^^e"*. 
municipalities and require each municipality to assist in 
the support of the school?'* 

Opinion (after quotation section 13 of Act No. 74) : 
"It is only in exceptional cases, where the topography 
of the country or the difficulty of communication between 
parts of the same town requires it, that the division 
superintendent is authorized to consolidate school dis- 
tricts of different towns. The general rule is that each 
town shall constitute at least one school district and 
that rule shall not be broken except in the cases men- 
tioned in said law. If a portion of a town is separated 
from the balance of the town by a deep and rapid river, 
which at certain seasons of the year it is difficult to 
cross, the division superintendent would be justified in 
detaching such portion of the town and attaching it 
to an adjacent town for school purposes. In the case 
submitted two towns of 6 kilometers apart and joined 
by a good road so that there would be nothing in the 
topography of the country or the difficulty of com- 
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munication which would warrant the superintendent in 
making such consolidation of school districts. 

"I am, therefore, of the opinion that the division super- 
intendent has not the right, under the law, to consolidate 
the districts in question." [Sept. 6, 1909.] 
Power of di- Sec. 140. The Director of Education requests advice as 
inteiident to to whether it is within the power of the division super- 
m ifn^1j?/a1 intendent of schools to suspend from duty or to fine a mu- 
teacher. nicipal teacher, without reference to any other authority. 

[July 29, 1909.] 

Opinion (after discussion and quotation of former 
opinion) : "The Director of Civil Service, in the second 
indorsement, states that under section 9 of Act 74 as 
amended (see Act No. 477), division superintendents 
outside of Manila appoint municipal teachers under rules 
prescribed by the director of Education, and under said 
authority also remove municipal teachers without restric- 
tion, and that in Manila appointments and removal of 
municipal teachers are subject to the restrictions of 
the Civil Service Act (Act No. 1698). The authority 
to make the appointments must necessarily carry with 
it the authority to remove the incumbent, but in the city 
of Manila the authority to remove the appointee from 
his position is circumscribed by the provisions of the 
Revised Civil Service Acts. If the rules prescribed by 
the Director of Education authorize division superintend- 
ents to appoint municipal teachers outside the city of 
Manila without the intervention of that office, in the 
opinion of the undersigned, it is competent for the Di- 
rector of Education to authorize the division superin- 
tendent to remove the appointee without the intervention 
of the Director, and an official authorized to appoint 
and remove must be held, in the absence of legal enact- 
ment or lawful authority to the contrary, to have the 
power to suspend from duty, but I can find no authority 
of law for holding that a division superintendent may 
suspend from duty a municipal teacher outside the city 
of Manila in such a manner as to deprive said teacher 
of pay while said teacher is, although under suspension, 
still constructively at least in the employment of the 
Government under contract, unless the suspension leads 
to final separation from the service, nor can I find any 
authority under which the division superintendent may 
lawfully impose a fine upon a municipal teacher outside 
of Manila, as section 16 of Act No. 1698 is not applicable 
to municipal teachers outside of Manila." [Aug. 28, 1909.] 
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Sec. 141. The Director of Education requests an opin- 
ion as to the legality of taking water from a road ditch 
for use on the school farm at Batac. [Oct. 6, 1909.] 

Opinion: ^'Section 16 of Act No. 1511 makes it un- 
lawful for any person to interfere with any highway or 
to use any public ditch for irrigation or for other private 
purposes. It depends upon whether the use made of the 
water taken from the road ditch is in fact detrimental to 
said road and not merely a drain. 

"The evident intent of said Act is that a road ditch 
shall not be used as an irrigation canal to transmit 
water to an adjacent tract of land in such a way as to 
injure the road. The accumulation of a quantity of 
water in a road ditch necessarily softens and weakens 
the material of the road, and thereby is a menace and 
damage to the road. If, however, the tapping of the 
ditch would act simply as a drain thereto and draw 
water off from the road ditch to the joining lands, it 
would be a benefit and not an injury to the road. I am, 
therefore, of the opinion that the tapping of a road 
ditch and the draining of the service water therefrom to 
the adjacent lands is not a use of the road ditch for 
irrigation purposes, unless the water in said ditch is 
augmented by some process dam or dike. The tapping 
of the road ditch in the within case, so far as indicated 
by the papers herein, would be a benefit rather than 
an injury to the road, and permission therefore should 
be granted upon the certificate of the district engineer 
that said tapping of the road ditch will nowise injure 
the road bed." [Oct. 9, 1909.] 

Sec. 142. The division superintendent of schools for 
Batangas suggests the following plan for expediting the 
registration of school sites and requests a decision as 
to its legality. 

"The municipality will enter into a contract wherein 
it agrees to pay the price agreed upon to the owner of the 
land to secure its registry, paying the necessary fees 
from municipal funds appropriated for this purpose. 

"By this procedure no risk is incurred by the munici- 
pality in purchasing unregistered land, as payment is 
made conditional upon registry. 

"The risk incurred in expending money for the survey 
and registry of land purchased under this arrangement 
need be no greater than that incurred by the municipality 
in registering any land held by it of continuous posses- 
sion and occupancy." [Aug. 8, 1908.] 

Opinion: "Such a transaction would constitute a valid 
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and legal contract or purchase and sale with a condi- 
tion precedent. (Articles 1445 and 1450 of the Civil 
Code.) 

"As every contract depends upon the clauses that the 
contracting parties may have established (article 1255, 
Civil Code), whenever the same do not depend upon impos- 
sible conditions, or conditions contrary to morality or for- 
bidden by law (article 116, Civil Code), I am of the 
opinion that the general terms of the proposed agree- 
ment are in accordance with law/' [Aug. 24, 1908.] 

Railway pass- Sec. 143. The division superintendent of schools for 
es through ^ 

school ground. Cebu, with reference to the railway passing through the 

ground on which a school building was located, makes the 
following inquiries: "Who has a right to say how much 
the building is worth? Who may receive the money if it is 
settled without court? Who knows what it cost to build?" 
[July 15, 1907.] 
ceWed^reverte Opinion: "The school building in question is municipal 
to school fund property devoted exclusively to school purposes and can- 
o ^ mun cipa - ^^^ ^^ appropriated to the use of the general municipal 
government by any act of the municipal council. It oc- 
cupies the same relation to the other property of the 
municipality, that the school fund occupies to the gen- 
eral funds of the municipality. 

"In the event that it becomes necessary for the railroad 
company to expropriate this property the proceeds thereof 
should be turned in to the municipal school fund. The 
municipal council is the proper custodian of the property 
of the municipality, and municipal property is subject 
to alienation by the municipal council with the consent of 
Appraisal, the provincial governor. The municipal council, with the 
approval of the provincial government, would have the 
authority to compromise with the railroad company as to 
the value of the property expropriated." [Aug. 14, 1907.] 
Attendance, Sec 144. The Acting Civil Governor requests the opin- 
c mpu sory. .^^ ^^ ^^^ Attorney-General as to the right of municipal 
council to make an ordinance for the compulsory at- 
tendance of all children of age in some school, either the 
public or private schools. [Aug. 6, 1902.] 
Power to Opinion: "It does not seem clear that the power to 
tendance not compel attendance is necessary to carry administration 
nici^pailties"" ^^^® effect. Municipal corporations can only exercise 
powers which are expressly granted, or which are neces- 
sarily implied to the powers expressly granted. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Compulsory attendance has for its object not the main- 
tenance of the schools, but the general welfare of the 
community. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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"Our opinion is that the municipalities of the Philip- 
pines have not the power to compel attendance, under a 
power to 'establish and maintain;' and that it is not 
such exercise of police power as can be inferentially 
granted by a general authority, but must be expressly 
delegated by or necessarily implied from a specific act. 
Finally, the Legislature not having itself exercised the 
power, it cannot be deemed to have delegated it, and the 
action of the municipality would be ultra vires, because 
contrary to public policy." [Aug. 15, 1802.] 

Sec. 145. The Division Superintendent of Cagayan in- Purchase of 
quires if municipalities can legally purchase school desks dlrec"? fl- o m 
direct from makers. [Oct. 22, 1904.] makers. 

Opinion: "♦ * * It is therefore my opinion that 
the municipal council has authority to purchase municipal 
school supplies, furniture, etc., direct, without the inter- 
vention of the Insular Purchasing Agent and the pro- 
vincial supervisor." [Jan. 6, 1905.] 

Sec. 146. The division superintendent of Ilocos Norte Jurisdiction 
requests a statement with complete references as to the pupils in pub- 
jurisdiction of a teacher over pupils in public schools. schools 
[Sept. 15, 1904.] 

"Respectfully returned to the Acting General Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

"An examination of the Spanish law and the Acts of 
the Commission discloses the fact that there are no laws 
now in force in the Philippine Islands relating to the 
question of corporal punishment of school children by pu^fshment^ 
teachers. Subsection (k) of section 1 of Act No. 477 
is as follows: *He [the General Superintendent of Educa- 
tion] shall prepare and promulgate rules ♦ ♦ ♦ for 
the guidance of the teachers and not inconsistent with its 
provision of the law; the General Superintendent of 
Education has issued a circular prohibiting corporal cu?a"%n)hib- 
punishment altogether.* This eliminates the question of iting.' 
what constitutes reasonable corporal punishment. Any 
corporal punishment would violate the above instructions 
issued in pursuance of the law. 

"The president of a municipality has no power under pr^^dent^'^no 
the law to fine or punish teachers for inflicting corporal power to pun- 
punishment. Any complaint of this character must, ac- teachers. 
cording to the provision of the Spanish Code now in force 
in these Islands, be brought before the justice of the 
peace." [Oct. 11, 1905.] 

Third indorsement. Bureau of Education. 

"Respectfully returned to the Attorney-General for the 
Philippine Islands, requesting more specific information 
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regarding the last point contained in the preceding 
indorsement. 

'*It would be inferred from the last sentence therein 
that the justice of the peace has jurisdiction over infringe- 
ments of the order contained in the circular letter from 
the General Superintendent regarding corporal punish- 
ment. It appears to the undersigned that this is simply 
disobedience of a departmental order and not within the 
jurisdiction of the courts. For example, no penalties are 
prescribed for the infringement of this order and if 
the defendant in such cases were found guilty by the 
justice of the peace, he would have no authority to pre- 
scribe such penalties, no provision being made, either in 
the law or in the order covering the same. I take it that 
justices of the peace are not clothed with discretion to 
find penalties for the punishment of an infringement of 
the law, and in this case the want of ability to administer 
a remedy would practically amount to no jurisdiction. 

**This appears to the undersigned to be merely a 
matter of discipline within the powers of the Chief of 
the Bureau issuing the order." [General Superintendent.'] 
[Oct. 13, 1904.] 

Fourth indorsement. 
Jurisdiction ** Respectfully returned to the General Superintendent 
the peace^^ ^ of Education, with the information that the last para- 
graph of the second indorsement hereon has reference 
only to infractions of the provisions of the Penal Code 
and not to infringement of the circular of the General 
Superintendent of Education. While there is no special 
provision of law at present in force in the Philippine 
Islands punishing public school teachers for the infliction 
of corporal punishment on children, the Penal Code, es- 
pecially articles 417 et seq. provides penalties and liabili- 
ties for the infliction of physical injuries varying in degree 
with the gravity of the offense. In all probability the 
teachers who according to the first indorsement have been 
already cited before the justice of the peace have been 
tried under one or the other of the provisions indicated 
above. While therefore the violation of the circular order 
of the General Superintendent is purely an infringement 
of departmental rules, it might also amount to violation of 
the provisions of the Penal Code aforementioned, in which 
case the justice of the peace would have jurisdiction." 
[Oct. 14, 1904.] 
^Creditor Ob- Sec. 147. The Director of Education asks for an opi- 
ment against nion as to whether a creditor who obtained judgment 
contractor. against the contractor for the construction of a public 
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building, for the purchase price of materials used in said 
building, can collect the amount of the judgment from 
the Bureau, the payment being charged by the Bureau 
against the contractor; if there is a possible lien upon the 
building, or a liability against the Bureau therefor. 
[Feb. 12, 1906.] 

Opinion (after reviewing case and citing decisions) : 
"I am therefore of the opinion that an unpaid balance 
due from the Government upon a contract for the erec- Government 
tion of the public building is not subject to attachment or ^^ 
sale upon execution for the debts of said contractor, and 
that there is no lien on the public building so erected or 
any liability on the part of the Government or the Bureau 
therefore." [Feb. 27, 1906.] 

Sec. 148. The principal of the provincial high school, Consoiida- 
Tuguegarao, asks for information as to whether a munic- ipaiities. 
ipality, upon consolidation with another municipality, 
loses its power under section 1, of Act 446 to appropriate 
from municipal funds for the support of two students in 
the provincial high school. The General Superintendent 
of Education refers the question to the Attorney-General. 
[June 1, 1903.] 

Opinion: "Only those municipalities where there is no Municipal- 
American school teacher or secondary school of public power to snp- 
instruction, are empowered to make the expenditures f^ %rovinda1 
authorized by the section cited supra (section 1, of Act high school. 
446, amending section 40 of the Municipal Code), and 
only two persons are allowed for every such municipality. 
Where, therefore, a municipality without an American 
school-teacher or secondary school is merged, in accord- 
ance with the general plan of consolidation, with a munic- conditions. 
ipality where there is an American school-teacher or 
a secondary school, the former municipality must lose 
its right to make the expenditures authorized by said 
section as soon as by consolidation its corporate existence 
terminates under the Municipal Code, in the absence 
of an express provision to the contrary in the act provid- 
ing for the consolidation." [July 3, 1903.] 

Sec. 149. The division superintendent of schools for one Amer- 
Albay asks if where one American teacher supervises two guperviw^^wo 
municipalities the Attorney-GeneraFs opinion of July 3, omioretowns. 
1903, prevents both towns sending pensionados. [July 
30, 1904.] 

Opinion: "Respectfully returned to the General Super- 
intendent of Education. Act 446, in providing that those 
municipalities where no American school teacher is as- 
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Each town signed or in which no public school of secondary instruction 
support two is maintained, intended to allow such municipalities the 
p ?o vi^ c i a^ privilege of sending advanced pupils to towns where sec- 
high school, ondary schools are established. The assignment of an 
American teacher as the supervisor of several municipal- 
ities is not such an assignment as is contemplated by 
Act 446, because the teacher would not be able to furnish 
the necessary advanced instruction. Therefore, where 
an American teacher is supervising teacher of several 
municipalities, these municipalities are entitled to the 
privileges of Act 446, provided there is no American 
teacher assigned to the municipality or no secondary 
school maintained there." [Aug. 11, 1904.] 
Native Sec. 150. The General Superintendent of Public In- 
struction asks opinion as to whether natives now em- 
Employed ployed as teachers of English, owing to lack of American 
English. teachers, are to be included under Act No. 854, providing 

for the support of students of public schools. [Har. 2, 
1904.] 

Opinion: "A fair construction of Act No. 854 does not 
exclude from the benefits of said Act one who, being 
student of a public school and having all the other re- 
quirements of the Act, has been given an appointment 
as teacher owing to lack of teachers able to use English." 
[Mar. 3, 1904.] 
Accounts not Sec. 151 "Should the provincial treasurer approve the 
dFvis?on sup^ school accounts that have not been approved by the 
erintendent. division superintendent?" [Jan. 23, 1902.] 

Opinion: "Section 39, subsection {ff) as amended by 
section 1, subdivision (e) of Act 132, provides that: 
*The municipal council shall establish and maintain prim- 
ary schools, subject to the approval and supervision of 
the division superintendent.' This section cited in afore- 
said opinion, answers the above question in full." [Jan. 
29, 1902.] 
Securing Sec. 152. The General Superintendent of Education 
schoofsbyquu^ states that the provincial board of Samar is willing to 
claims. provide for a large tract of land for permanent site for a 

high school, but title to said land does not appear to be 
legally invested in anybody. Can the occupants of the 
land be bought off and a quitclaim secured from them and 
all other claimants, or should title be obtained from the 
courts? [Jan. 29, 1905.] 

Opinion: "Respectfully returned to the General Super- 
nation" p^r'S'- intendent of Education. In view of the fact that it is 
ceedings, not known by what title the occupants hold the land in 
question and bearing in mind the decision of the Supreme 
Court, holding that occupancy of inalienable lands for 
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whatever length of time can not prejudice the rights 
of the Government, it would be preferable to obtain title 
to the land desired through condemnation proceedings and 
a decree of court." [Feb. 7, 1905.] 

Sec. 153. The division superintendent for Cagayan ex- Power of 
presses doubt as to the power of a municipal council council to pm-- 
to make purchases of school supplies direct from the d^re^t^^f^o^ 
maker outside of their own localities. The General niaker. 
Superintendent of Education refers the question to the 
Attorney-General, for an opinion. 

Opinion (after discussion) : "There is no provision in 
the law making it mandatory upon the municipal council 
to purchase supplies, furniture, etc. from the Insular insular Pur- 

cliasiiiflr 

Purchasing Agent, through the provincial supervisor. On Agent. 
the contrary, the Insular Purchasing Agent is only au- 
thorized to furnish supplies at the request of a munic- 
ipality when directed to do so by the Civil Governor. 

"The separate school fund provided for by section 43 
(6) of the Municipal Code is disbursed by the municipal 
council the same as the general funds of the municipality, 
although the right to approve and supervise the expendi- 
ture of such school fund is vested in the division super- 
intendent. Therefore, subject to such approval and super- 
vision, there are no further limitations imposed by law 
on the purchase by the municipal council of furniture, 
supplies, etc., for the municipal schools than is imposed 
upon said council in the purchase of furniture, supplies, 
etc., for the municipal government. 

"It is therefore my opinion that the municipal council 
has authority to purchase the municipal school supplies, 
furniture, etc., direct, without the intervention of the In- 
sular Purchasing Agent and the provincial supervisor." 
[Jan. 5, 1905.] 

Sec. 154. The Assistant Director of Education inquires Municipal 
as to whether salaries of native teachers, in excess of fn^ excess^ of 
the annual estimate for school funds and of any expendi- ^^J^^^ e a 1 1- 
tures for schools subsequently authorized, constitute a 
valid municipal indebtedness. 

Opinion: "In the United States it is an established 
principle of public law that expenses incurred by a munic- 
ipal corporation in excess of appropriations are illegal. 
By section 47 of the Municipal Code, this principle has 
been incorporated into the Insular law by imposing upon 
the municipal council the duty, at the beginning of 
each year, of making an estimate, subject to the ap- 
proval of the provincial treasurer, of all expenses to Approval of 
be incurred during the current year, and by providing trei^ure".^ 
that expenses not included in this annual estimate cannot 
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be incurred or paid unless previously authorized by the 
provincial treasurer, at the request of the municipal 
council. 

"The rule thus prescribed is not technical, but is simple 
to comprehend, easy to apply, and essential to restrain 
those who are likely to be called upon to administer the 
affairs of municipal corporations from involving such 
corporations in indebtedness beyond their capacity to pay. 
* 'While the rule invalidates all claims not covered by 
duly authorized estimates, it does not prevent munici- 
palities from incurring indebtedness so long as such 
indebtedness is for expenses falling within the annual 
estimate and the subsequent amounts duly authorized by 
the provincial treasurer. 

Conditions "The facts set forth in the accompanying papers fail 
debtedness. to disclose whether the salaries of the native teachers 
were not paid because they exceed the authorized amount 
of the school fund, or because the fund actually realized 
fell short of the estimate. If the failure to pay on the 
part of the municipality was due to its failure to realize 
the amount of its estimate for the year 1902, then the 
salaries in question, to the amount of the authorized es- 
timate for 1902, constitute a valid indebtedness. 

"Should the facts show that these teachers have no 

Legal rights legal claim against the municipality for the meager com- 
pensation they were led to believe they would receive 
at the time their services were rendered, they may per- 
haps have legal rights, as they certainly have moral 
rights, against the parties who contracted for and ac- 
cepted their services and whose particular duty it was 
to know whether the estimates were sufficient to cover 
the debts they thus assumed to contract." [Feb. 17, 1906.] 
Sec. 155. The Acting Director of Education requests 
a decision as to whether or not a municipality or province 

Bond to may give a bond to cover the total expenditure of public 
penditure of funds incident to the erection of a school building on 
school build- ^ ^^^ *^^* ^® ^®^ registered, such bond being in favor 
^^«' of that branch of the Government from which the munic- 

Lan<3 not ipality or province, as the case may be, received all or 
part of official funds available for the project. [Sept. 7, 
1907.] 

Executive Opinion (after quoting section 64 of Act 1402): "Ex- 

Orders, No. 2. . . ^^ , -..t « . ^..^^ ., .-, , \ 

series 1906, and ecutive Order No. 2, series 1906, provides that whenever 
m:/^' ^^"^* ^^^ property, the cost of which exceeds ^250, is pur- 
chased by a provincial government, the title to the same 
shall be first perfected in the Court of Land Registration 
in accordance with Act 496 before payment therefor is 
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made. This executive order was subsequently amended 
by Executive Order No. 16, series 1907, providing, among 
other things, that the provisions of Executive Order 
No. 2, series 1906, shall not apply to sites purchased for 
school buildings by provincial or municipal governments 
when the Governor- General shall be satisfied as to the 
title conveyed by the deed, or when a proper indemnify- 
ing bond, to be approved by the Governor-General, given 
by persons selling the site, shall accompany said deed. 

"The whole purpose of the aforesaid section of Act 
1402 and the provisions of the executive orders herein ^ft^i^of^ and 
mentioned was to prevent municipalities and provinces executive or- 
from incurring indebtedness or running the risk of loss ^'^" 
by purchasing property from persons whose title are 
doubtful, and if they were permitted to give bond as 
suggested in the communication from the Acting Director 
of Education, this purpose and intent of the law and 
the aforesaid executive orders would be defeated; and, 
in addition, the municipality or province, as the case 
might be, would be exposed to the risk of having to 
pay the amount of the bond to the branch of the govern- 
ment from which it receives the funds available to erect 
the building, and the total loss of the funds invested 
in the event that the title to the site proved defective. 
Aside from these objections, however, there is no law 
authorizing expressly or by implication, municipalities or 
provincial governments to execute bonds under the cir- 
cumstances stated and as they have only such powers as 
are expressly delegated to them or such as are neces- 
sarily implied as an incident of their powers expressly 
given, they are without power to give bonds for the total 
expenditure of public funds incident to the erection of 
school buildings on sites the titles to which have not been 
registered." [Sept. 17, 1907.] 

Sec. 156. The Director of Education asks what the schooihonses 
law in the Philippine Islands is that in case the Govern- fand of private 
ment should build a school house upon land which should P^^^^- 
turn out to be the property of a private person, said 
person would have a claim only for the value of the land 
and would not become the owner of the building. The 
Secretary of Public Instruction refers the question to 
the Attorney-General for a decision, also requesting an 
opinion as to whether a small bond as, for instance, Bond guar- 
^500, would be a sufficient guarantee to the Government 
against all adverse titles in the case of barrio school 
sites. 
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"Under the provision of the Civil Code in force in 
these Islands, whenever the Government buys a land, 
upon which a building is to be constructed, and if said 
land should turn out to be the property of a third person, 
said person shall have the right to appropriate as his 
own the building, after paying the proper indemnity, 
or to oblige the Government to pay him the value of the 
land. 

"Referring to the question as to whether a bond of 
^500 is sufficient guarantee to the Government against 
all adverse titles when the value of the land is generally 
less than WOO, and the building proposed to build on 
it costing from W,200 to ^4,000, I am of the opinion that 
such a bond is sufficient. 

"The Executive Order No. 16, series of 1907, provides 
that it is not necessary to desist from or delay the diligent 
prosecution of proceedings in the Court of Land Regis- 
tration for the acquisition of an official certificate of 
title regarding to sites purchased, for school purposes, 
by provincial or municipal governments, when the Gov- 
ernor-General shall be satisfied as to the title conveyed 

Indemnify- by the deed, or when a proper indemnifying bond, to 
ng on . ^^ approved by the Governor-General given by the persons 
selling the site, shall accompany the deed. 

"This order requires a sufficient indemnifying bond 
and as such it should embrace not only the indemnifica- 
tion of the value of the site but also that of the building 
or buildings constructed upon it and other loss or dam- 
ages that might be caused to the Government by the 
failure of registering the title in the Court of Land 
Registration." [Dec. 30, 1908.] 

Fourth indorsement. "Respectfully returned to the 
Attorney-General. The parcels of land in question are 
very small and their value is slight, varying from ^30 
to W50 only. The people of the barrios in which these 
lands are situated are poor and it is not believed prac- 
ticable to endeavor to secure in each case a bond for 
as much as IP'3,000 or ^4,000. On the other hand, these 
lands have been deeded by the parties actually in pos- 
session and who are the recognized owners in every case. 

A d V e r 8 e If , in the process of securing title to these lands, adverse 

man . claimants should present themselves and should be able 

to show a property interest in these lands, could not 

the municipality in every case of this kind quiet such 

Quitclaim claims by paying for satisfactory quitclaim deeds, and 
would not the passage of a resolution by each municipal 
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council in question agreeing to be responsible for the 
quieting of any adverse claimants, as called for by the 
Civil Code and expressed in the second indorsement here- 
on, and guaranteeing to appropriate the requisite sums 
of money, be sufficient protection. Otherwise nothing 
can be done with the construction of these barrio schools 
for the present and an unknown delay will have to ensue 
before the projects can be realized." [Jan. 18, 1909.] 

From fifth indorsement. "If I understand correctly 
the part of your letter set forth above, you suggest that 
the municipalities should be made sureties to answer 
those persons that may appear to be the owners of the 
lands involved in this case. 

"In the first place, this would not be in harmony with q^^^^^ ^^I^ 
Executive Order No. 16, series of 1907, which requires 
the person selling the site to furnish the indemnifying 
bond; and in the second place, there is no provision in 
the Municipal Code, which authorizes any municipality 
to act as surety for any person or association. 

"In view of the reasons stated above, I am of the 
opinion that the proposition presented by you is neither 
legal nor admissible. However, to meet the difficulty 
mentioned in your indorsement, on account of the fact 
that the people of the barrios in which the lands under 
consideration are situated are too poor to act as sureties 
for sums that are rather large, other people living in 
the same municipality or province or in any other part 
of the Philippines may be accepted as sureties, inas- 
much as the law does not prescribe any limitations re- 
garding this matter." lAttomey-General.'] [Jan. 26, 
1900.] 

Sec. 157. The acting division superintendent of schools ^eruin mie "' 
for Bataan requests a legal opinion as to whether it is 
possible and practicable to invoke the provisions of Sec- 
tion 2394 of the Compilation of the Acts of the Philip- 
pine Commission. [Feb. 27, 1909.] 

"Respectfully returned to the Director of Education. 

"Section 3 of Act No. 648 (sec. 2394 of the Compila- 
tion) provides a method by which lands of uncertain title 
may be brought under the operation of the Land Registra- 
tion Act. The title to the lands in question appears, 
from the within letter, to be a matter of record, and 
it must be presumed that the municipality of Dinalupijan 
occupies said lands, or a portion thereof, by virtue of a 
lease or permission from the Hacienda de la Sagrada 
Mitra. Therefore, the provisions of said section 2494 

104468 26 
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of the Compilation would appear to be inapplicable." 
[Mar. 29, 1909,] 
g^Landjn pos- Sec. 158. The assistant superintendent of schools of 
iiice or mu- the Moro Province invites attention to the disastrous 
mariT^Tea^rs consequences that would result from the enforcement of 
cwistuutesva- the Auditor's Circular No. 67 relating to the Executive 
same. Order No. 16, 1907, with respect to schoolhouse construc- 

tion in that province. 

Fifth indorsement. "This office has heretofore held 
in similar cases that when improvements are intended 
to be made upon a school site which has long been in the 
possession of a province or municipality, and to which 
the province or municipality is believed to have title, 
such site falls within the first condition contained in 
Executive Order No. 16, 1907; namely, that prior regis- 
tration need not have been perfected when the Governor- 
General shall be satisfied as to the title. This ruling is 
based upon the fact that the province and municipality 
must at some time have acquired title to it, and Executive 
Order No. 16 is not restricted to recent purchases or 
acquisitions. 

"The conditions recited by the Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Moro may therefore easily be remedied 
by forwarding for the approval of the Governor-General 
the necessary evidence of title together with a proper 
certificate of the provincial attorney with regard to the 
same. lAuditor,] [July 15, 1907.] 

"The fact that the lot in question has been in the 

undisputed possession of the municipality of Zamboanga 

for a period covering from twenty to thirty years as 

appears by the affidavits herewith enclosed, and from 

the information of the provincial fiscal of Moro Province, 

constitute a sufficient title for said municipality to have 

acquired ownership of the house and lot referred in the 

preceding indorsements," [Attomey-GeneraL'] [Oct. 30, 

1907.] 

Acti8oi("Ga- Sec. 159. The division superintendent of schools for 

dwsn"ot apply Nueva Vizcaya requests information as to whether Act 

to non-chris- 1801 applies to non-Christian provinces or solely to 

luces. Christian provinces. [Apr. 16, 1909.] 

Opinion (after discussion) : "Therefore I am of the 
opinion that Act No. 1801 can be applied only to the barrios 
of the municipalities organized pursuant to the provisions 
of the Municipal Code and consequently it is not applicable 
to the barrios of the townships of non-Christian tribes." 
[May 11, 1909.] 
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Sec. 160. The supervising teacher of Bantayan, Cebu, ^nigif^^ntJ^ 
asks for information on the following points: 

"1. What constitutes corporal punishment in the Phil- 
ippines? 

"2*. Is standing a disobedient pupil on the floor and 
having him hold out his hands horizontally from his 
sides considered corporal punishment to be prohibited? 

"3. Is the old Spanish law of the year 1889 in effect 
in our American schools of the Philippines? 

"4. If a teacher does not have the right to punish 
a child for continued, wilful disobedience, then by what 
lawful way can he be corrected and yet kept in school?" 
[Sept. 3, 1908.] 

The Director of Education submits these questions to 
the Attorney-General requesting reply to same. [Sept. 
15, 1908.] 

Opinion: The Attorney-General in reply states in effect 
that only the third question of the supervising teacher 
involves a legal proposition on which he is authorized 
by law and precedent to render an opinion. 

He quotes at length Spanish law and decisions and 
American law to show that parents, or those in loco loco parentis. 
parentis to the child, are authorized by law to exercise 
moderate corporal punishment, stating that there can 
be no question that a teacher in the public schools stands 
in such relation to the child. His conclusion is as follows : 

"Therefore, in accordance with paragraph 1, section 
588 of the Penal Code, and the above quotations, injuries 
resulting from a corporal punishment inflicted by the 
parent upon his son which do not prevent him from injuries re- 
working from one to seven days nor render medical at- 
tendance necessary for a similar period, are not con- 
sidered a penalized misdemeanor, whenever chastisement 
has been moderately inflicted; and, accordingly, I am of 
the opinion that public school teachers in the Philippines 
are not criminally liable for such misdemeanor when, 
acting in loco parentis, they reasonably and moderately 
inflict corporal punishment upon their pupils, so long 
as the injury caused does not prevent the injured person 
from devoting himself to his customary labors for one 
to seven days, nor requires medical attendance for a similar 
period." [Oct. 20, 1908.] 

Sec. 161. The General Superintendent of Education ^,^^^^"^^1^,^^^ 
asks for an opinion as to whether modification by law between pror- 
of the boundary between two provinces will also change 
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school divisions, mentioning recent changes in Zambales 
and Pangasinan Provinces. [Jan. 8, 1904.] 
schSof^^dM^ Opinion: "Respectfully returned to the General Super- 
sious. intendent of Education for the Philippine Islands, with 

the opinion that Act No. 1004 of the Philippine 'Com- 
mission which annexed the municipalities of Alaminos, 
Bolinao, San Isidro and Infanta, constituting the north- 
ern part of the Province of Zambales, to the Province 
of Pangasinan, also annexed the said municipalities to 
the school division of Pangasinan.'' [Jan. 13, 1904.] 
half ^hoii/ay ^^^' ^^2' Decision: "Under existing law the Saturday 
not transfer- half holiday can not be transferred to some other day 
in the week. Where exigencies of the services require 
that an office be kept open on Saturday afternoon em- 
ployees must be detailed for duty on Saturday afternoon 
without extra compensation either in money or in the 
privilege of a half holiday on some other day in the 
week." [Mar. 12, 1906.] 
schoollfte.^*^ Sec. 163. The Director of Education desires an opinion 
as to whether a municipal council is empowered by law 
to dedicate to a province a piece of land belonging to 
the municipality, to be used as a building site for a 
provincial school, 
counc'ii'^^can Opinion: (after lengthy discussion): "The solution of 
"ot dedicate the question involves the interpretation of paragraph (c) 
of section 40 of Act No. 82, known as the Municipal Code, 
which provides that the municipal council is empowered 
to purchase, receive, hold, sell, lease, convey and dispose 
of property, real and personal for the benefit of the 
municipality. 

"I hold, therefore, that the council of a municipality 
in the Philippine Islands is not clothed with authority 
to dedicate to a province municipal lands to be used as 
a building site for a provincial school." [Apr. 11, 1906.] 

Chapter XII. 

DECISIONS OF INSUIiAR AUDITOR. 

Province of Sec. 164. The division superintendent of schools for 
Province of Laguna forwards an account against the Province of 
fel^oSfce and Cagayan for the rent of office and storeroom of the 
storeroom. division superintendent from November 1, 1902 to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1903, and requests a decision as to whether the 
province should pay same. [Apr. 26, 1906.] 

"Respectfully returned to the Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary, advising him that the within claim for ^0 for 
rent of the office of the division superintendent of schools, 
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November 1, 1902 to February 28, 1903, seems a proper 
charge against the Province of Cagayan. 

"From the within papers it appears that the provincial 
board did not provide the proper offices for the division 
superintendent, that they tacitly consented to his con- 
tinuing the arrangement which he previously had made, 
and that the amount of rent to be paid under such arrange- 
ment was not questioned at the time. In view of the 
failure of the provincial board to take the proper action, 
Mr. Rodwell has good ground for his claim for reimburse- 
ment. The amount of his claim is reasonable, and no 
adequate reason appears for questioning its payment." 
[May 22, 1906.] 

Sec. 165. The division superintendent of schools for Traveling 

. .. , ,. expenses of 

Tarlac incloses a letter of the district auditor regarding municipal 

traveling expenses of municipal teachers, and requests ^^^^ ^^^' 

information as to whether such expenditures may be 

made from municipal funds. [July 28, 1906.] 

"Respectfully returned to the Director of Education, 
advising him that the Municipal Code makes no pro- 
vision for general payments of traveling expenses to 
municipal officials and employees and such expenses could, 
therefore, only be allowed as incidental expenses for 
the accomplishment of some definite authorized purpose. Conditions. 

"This would require that the claim for such reim- 
bursement must show that the travel was necessary for 
the accomplishment of a duly authorized purpose for 
which proper provision has been made upon the municipal 
estimate, as well as that the expenses were actually 
and necessarily incurred for the performance of such 
travel. 

"Where this is done and proper reimbursement 
vouchers are submitted, with the statement of facts cer- 
tified to by the division superintendent of schools, pay- 
ment of such expenses to a municipal supervising teacher 
would be allowed in the audit of municipal accounts." 
[Aug. 20, 1906.] 

Sec. 166. The division superintendent for Camarines ^^^^^^^^^ ^'J," 
reports that there is no school building in town of suf- private bniid- 
ficient size to accommodate those in attendance at the ^^' 
normal institute, and asks if the Auditor will approve 
payment of rental for a large private house for such use. 
[Oct. 26, 1906,] 

"Respectfully returned to the Acting Director of Edu- be^pam ^rom 
cation. The Provincial Code, section 13 (n), provides provincial 
that the provincial board, if it deems it expedient, may 
rent a building to be used for normal school instruc- 
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tion. In view of that provision, this office will not ques- 
tion pajmient of the rent of the building referred to 
out of the provincial funds on the ground of want of 
authority in the provincial board, should that body choose 
to make the payment." [Nov. 9, 1906.] 
i*r«perty ac- Sec. 167. The division superintendent for Cebu asks 
of municipal if the salary of a municipal teacher can be held up for 
teacher. property accountability. [Feb. 20, 1907.] 

"Respectfully returned to the Director of Education, 
with the information that in the opinion of this office 
a municipal teacher can be held accountable for property 
entrusted to him on memorandum receipts, the same as 
an Insular or provincial employee, and the suggestion 
is made that this communication be referred, through 
the division superintendent of schools, to the provincial 
treasurer of Cebu, who will make the necessary suspen- 
sion until the missing property referred to is either re- 
turned or paid for." [Mar. 6, 1907.] 
Teachers Sec. 168. The division superintendent for Rizal requests 
under Act information as to whether or not teachers employed under 
^^^^' the provisions of Act No. 1866 may be paid more than 

IP'20 a month, any amount in excess of ^20 a month to 
be paid from regular municipal school funds. [Oct. 26, 
1908.] 

"Respectfully returned to the Attorney-General. It 

is held that a barrio teacher who receives a salary of 

^20 per month under the provisions of Act No. 1866 

may have his salary augmented, the part in excess of 

IP'20 per month to be paid from municipal school funds. 

Increase of The ability of a municipality to thus augment the salary 

^ ^^^' might be presumptive of its capacity to maintain its 

teachers without Insular aid, but that is a matter which 

the Auditor, if he considered the circumstances justified 

it, would simply bring to the attention of the Secretary 

of Public Instruction for his administrative decision, under 

section 9 of the Act herein referred to." [Nov. 5, 1908.] 

p ro vince Sec. 169. The division superintendent for Iloilo requests 

vid^e tele ^ a decision as to whether a telephone in the office of the 

offlc*e\1 divi^ ^i^^sion superintendent of schools is a proper charge 

sion superin- against the province in which the division superintendent 

is located, under the heading of office equipment. [Sept. 

13, 1909.] 

"Respectfully returned to the Director of Education. 
Under the provisions of section 13 (a) of Act 83, as 
amended by section 2 of Act 525, it is believed that it 
was intended and it has been the general practice for the 
province to furnish all office equipment and supplies 
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with the exception of forms and the supplies used in 
teaching. 

"No modern office can be said to be properly equipped 
without the installation of a telephone where a telephone 
system is available, and it would, therefore, appear that 
the province should maintain a telephone in the office 
of the division superintendent of schools." [Acting Au- 
ditor,'] [Sept. 18, 1909.] 

Sec. 170. The division superintendent of schools for 
Ilocos Norte forwards a communication to the Director 
of Education requesting an opinion with reference to 
the following matter: 

"The towns of Bacarra and Vintar until January 1, 
1909, formed the municipality of Bacarra-Vintar. On 
this date the towns were separated and formed into 
two municipalities. The division superintendent holds Vacation 
that the municipality of Bacarra should pay part of the ers in mimiei- 
vacation salary due the teachers and that the munici- yi^ed*^ during 
pality of Vintar should pay part. The district auditor sf^^ooi year, 
for Ilocos Norte states that the vacation salaries for 
the Vintar teachers are entirely a Vintar obligation." 
The Director of Education refers the question to the In- 
sular Auditor. [Nov. 3, 1909.] 

"Respectfully returned to the Director of Education. 
In reply to similar inquiry from the district auditor of 
Ilocos Norte, this office has ruled as follows: 

" ^This office has no objection to an arrangement where- 
by the vacation salary of a teacher will be paid in pro- 
portional parts by the various municipalities concerned 
in the event that such teacher is transferred from one 
municipality to another during the school year. How- 
ever, in the absence of an express agreement to that 
effect, this office will hold that vacation salary of a 
municipal teacher is payable in the same manner as the 
leave of civil-service employees under the provisions of 
Act No. 1698; that is, that the last municipality by 
which a teacher is employed assumes all responsibility 
to pay all his vacation salary.' " [Nov. 18, 1909.] 

Sec. 171. The division superintendent of schools for Commuta- 
Leyte requests information as to whether or not there of "municipal 
is any provision of law by which payment can be com- ^tendajice on 
muted to municipal teachers for attendance on normal normal insti- 
institutes. [Dec. 8, 1906.] 

"The Auditor is without power to authorize the pay- 
ment of a salary before it is earned. The commutation 
and payment of leave to employees upon departure for 
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the States is hardly an analogous proposition as such 
leave has been earned, 

"These normal institutes are usually held at the cap- 
itals of the provinces in which the teachers are located. 
* It is suggested that the provincial treasurers might facil- 
itate the payment of these salaries. Such accounts are 
not payable by them, but they would be perfectly safe 
in cashing them and afterward collecting the amounts 
thereof from the proper municipalities. This office would 
not question such action on their part should they think 
it practicable to undertake it." [Dec. 26, 1906.] 

Commuta- gEC. 172. The Director of Education, to the Secretary 
tion of salaries , . , . - i . 

of municipal of Public Instruction, states that commutation of salaries 

attend"^ Y&C&- ^^ municipal teachers who attend the vacation assembly 
bii^s *^®^"^'is approved by him, provided the Auditor sees no objec- 
tion to the arrangement. [Apr. 12, 1907.] 

"Respectfully returned to the Director of Education, 
with the statement that this office will not question the 
payment of vacation salary of municipal teachers in 
advance to enable them to attend the vacation assembly, 
upon certificate of the division superintendent of schools 
as contemplated in a telegram of the Director of Educa- 
tion to the Secretary of Public Instruction hereto 
attached." [Apr. 16, 1907.] 

Teacher re- Sec. 173. L. N. Wilcoxson, an American teacher, pro- 
fuses to pay 
road tax. tests against paying road tax. The special agent refers 

the matter to the Insular Auditor, for comment. [Oct. 

19, 1909.] 

"Respectfully returned to Mr. William T. Nolting. 

"This office has held that under the provisions of sec- 
tion 19 of Act No. 1396, every male inhabitant of the 
province over 18 years and under 60 years of age, save 
those expressly excepted in that Act, shall pay road tax 
on or before the first day of February of each year. 

"That the above construction is that contemplated by 
the Commission is borne out by the closing sentence of 
section 19 (a) of said Act, which is as follows: 

" 'And provided further, That persons liable to pay 
this tax not residents of the province prior to February 
first of any year, but who enter and reside in the province.' 
Pefsonsiiftbi© "* Persons liable to pay this tax' is held to include 
P*y ^" 'every male inhabitant,' etc., not especially excepted in 
the first part of said section, regardless of whether he 
possesses a Class F cedula for the current year purchased 
elsewhere. 

"Thus all officers of the Government, Insular, provin- 
cial or municipal, who are regularly assigned and have 
their official headquarters within a specially organized 
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province, are subject to the road tax in said province, 
tinder the provisions of said Act No. 1396. Officers and 
employees who have their official stations elsewhere and 
who are compelled to go within a specially organized 
province from time to time are not so liable." [Oct. 26, 
1909.] 

Chapter XIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS DECISIONS AND OPINIONS. 

Sec. 174. The division superintendent of schools for ,, Loans from 
. . .„, \^t.,i. tT-^.i Postal Savings 

Samar inquires if loans may be obtained from the Postal Bank tor con- 
Savings Bank for the construction of school buildings. |choo?^"bniid- 
[Nov. 27, 1908.] ins^s- 

Opinion: "Respectfully returned to the Honorable, the 
Secretary of Public Instruction, inviting attention to sec- 
tion 1 of Act No. 1640 from which it will be seen that 
loans to provinces from the Postal Savings Bank Funds 
may only be made under a guarantee of the Insular Gov- 
ernment that the loan and interest thereon will be paid. 
This guarantee now would require a resolution of the 
Philippine Legislature and probably would be as dif- 
ficult to attain as a direct loan from Insular Funds." 
[Special Agenf] [Nov. 27, 1908.] 

Sec. 175. "Instructions have been issued to the chiefs shirking 
of all Bureaus and Offices to the effect that inattention honest debts. 
to the demands of creditors for honest and legitimate 
debts and continually shirking payment thereof will con- 
stitute grounds for dismissal from the service under 
the provision of Executive Order No. 84, series 1902, 
when, in the opinion of the chief of the Bureau, such 
drastic measures are necessary. It is not the intention 
of the Government to retain in the classified service any ''«naity. 
employee who is guilty of continually shirking the pay- 
ment of his honest and just obligations.*' [Executive 
Secretary.'] [Jan. 14, 1904.] 

Sec. 176. "The Board concurs in the opinion expressed Division so- 
by you that division superintendents should be allowed gi^ves^^^permis- 
to pass upon the matter of whether or not municipal J^*^^**?"^'^;'^" 
teachers under them shall be allowed to enter Civil Serv- to take civil 
ice examinations with a view to appointments in the Jfa^^ons^''""^ 
bureaus other than the Bureau of Education," [The 
Director of Civil Service to the General Superintendent 
of Education.} [Oct. 5, 1904.] 

Sec. 177. The Director of Education transmits to the Loss of saii- 
Insular Auditor a claim submitted by Mr. Olney Bon- offlciar^^bn^f- 
durant for ^00 on account of the loss of a sailboat while "®***' 
being used on official business. [Apr. 10, 1906.] 
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"Respectfully forwarded to the Honorable the Gov- 
ernor-GeneraL 

"In the opinion of the Auditor the Insular Government 
is not responsible to the claimant or to the owner of the 
boat in question for its loss under the circumstances 
stated, and the Auditor is, therefore, unable to extend 
relief. The hire by Mr. Olney Bondurant of a boat 
from Prudencia Tesalona constituted a contract of bail- 
ment of the class known as reciprocally beneficial bail- 
ment, under which the bailee is required to exercise 
ordinary care and diligence in the care of the property 
and is liable for damage to said property only when 
occurring in the absence of such ordinary care and dili- 
gence. In the absence of expressed contract changing 
the rule a bailee could not be held liable for damage 
resulting to property in his care through an act of God 
or unavoidable accident. A storm, a tidal wave, a stroke 
of lightning, an earthquake, etc., are all acts of God. 
It is an unavoidable accident if in a sudden storm high 
waves throw a vessel upon the rocks without fault of 
the bailee or his agents. Many authorities might be 
cited in support of this decision but it is not deemed 
necessary. The matter is therefore submitted for such 
legislative consideration as the Commission may see fit 
to give." [Apr. 21, 1906.] 
teacheis^^^ll ^^^' ^'^^' ^^^quest is made for the payment of vacation 
lowed vaca- salary to G. Aroz, a temporary teacher, for services 
on pay. rendered handling property accounts during the vacation 
period. The request is forwarded by the Director of 
Education to the Director of Civil Service, for comment. 
[July 28, 1909.] 

"Respectfully returned to the Director of Education. 

"The undersigned concurs in the opinion that in cases 
such as this where there are exceptional circumstances 
which render it impossible to complete the property ac- 
count promptly at the close of school, temporary teachers 
Conditions, should receive pay for the time necessarily spent in such 
work. In this case it appears that the large size of 
the district together with the confusion in which the 
property accounts were left by the death of Mr. Wakeley, 
rendered this work after the close of schools necessary 
and constitute exceptional circumstances warranting the 
payment of salary for such work." {Director of Civil 
Service.} [Aug. 25, 1909.] 
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Secondary: 78. 

Teaching: 68. 

Trade: 73. 
Courses : 

Of instruction: 52. 

Of school work: 30. 

Of study: 52. 

Special intermediate: 62. 
Courts: 28. 
Crone, Frank L.: 202. 
Current reports: 88. 

Decisions : 

And opinions, miscellaneous: 
393. 

Of the Governor-General : 

352. 
Of the Insular Auditor: 388. 
Of the Secretary of Public 
Instruction: 854. 
Decoration of buildings on holi- 
days: 87. 
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Denby, Col. Charles, member 
First Philippine Commission: 
11. 
Departments and Bureaus of Gov- 
ernment: 23. 
Departments of Insular Govern- 
ment: 22. 
Department of Public Instruction : 

20. 
Dewey, Admiral George, member 
First Philippine Commission : 
9, 11. 
Dialects, native, use of: 267. 
Directing officials. Bureau of 

Education: 201. 
Directors of Education, names of : 

201. 
Director of Education: 29, 36. 
Disbursing officers, special: 152, 

154. 
Discipline, school: 91. 
Discussion relative to American 

occupation: 9. 
Dismissal: 136. 

Of municipal teachers: 34. 
Districts, supervising: 30. 
Division : 

Accounting: 38. 

Buildings: 38. 

Circulars: 85. 

Property: 37. 

Publications and industrial 

information: 38. 
Records: 38. 
Divisions : 

Of General Office: 37. 

School: 29. 

School, descriptions of (see 

also Provinces) : 234. 
School, number of: 18. 
Superintendents: 29. 
Duties of: 39, 182. 
Dropping of property consumed 

or lost: 172. 
Duties of: 

Assistant Director of Edu- 
cation: 36. 
Chief clerk: 87, 



Duties of — Continued. 

Director of Education: 36. 

Division superintendent: 39. 

Municipal councils, law: 336. 

Principal: 87. 

Provincial board: 13, 335. 

School board: 100. 

Second Assistant Director : 
37. 

Supervising teacher: 41. 
Duty, absence from: 123. 

E 

Education, Bureau of: 16. 
School Law: 321. 
Cooperation with other 
branches of Government: 
45. 
Organization of: 29. 
Education, history of early: 16. 
Eligibility regulations for munic- 
ipal teachers: 33. 
Elliott, the Honorable Charles 
B., Secretary of Commerce and 
Police: 22. 
Enrollment, school: 35. 

Monthly, by years: 204. 
Entertainment of officials, pay- 
ment for: 86. 
Equipment and supplies, ship- 
ments of: 160. 

Requisitions for: 160. 
Local purchases of: 155. 
Equipment for new teachers : 232. 
Errors in property accounts: 

178. 
Escolar, Jose: 305. 
Establishment of new school and 

classes: 34. 
Examination, when required : 

114. 
Examinations, teacher: 109, 110. 
Examinations and promotions : 

93. 
Executive branch : 

Of government: 22. 
Divisions of: 24. 
Executive Bureau: 24. 
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Executive Departments, Bureaus 

of: 23. 
Executive orders: 347. 
Exhibits, Bureau of Education, 

industrial and sales: 312. 
Expenditures, school, by years. 
Insular, provincial, and munic- 
ipal: 203. 
Expense vouchers: 140, 143, 232. 
Accounts, returning from 
leave: 133. 
Expenses : 

And salary, reinstatement : 

115. 
Hotel, in Manila: 232. 
Of appointees: 113. 
Traveling: 144. 
Exposition, Philippine: 312. 
Expulsion of pupils: 91. 



Falsification of time report: 120. 

Farming course of study: 71. 

Filipino teachers: 32. 

Finances, school: 50. 

Financial support of schools: 49. 

Firearms: 231. 

First Philippine Commission, at- 
titude on occupation: 10, 11. 
Members of: 11. 
Report of: 11. 

First Instance, Court of: 28. 

First year course of study: 79. 

Food supplies, local purchases of: 
155. 

Forbes, His Excellency W. Cam- 
eron, Governor- General and 
President of the Philippine 
Commission: 22. 

Form No. 8 (A) Bureau of Edu- 
cation: 144. 

Forms, various, used by Bureau 
of Education: 208, 209. 

Fourth-year course of study: 83. 

Funds from book sales, invoice 
of: 164. 



a 

Gabaldon Law, Act No. 1801 : 20. 
General course of study: 64. 
General Office, Bureau of Edu- 
cation: 29. 

Divisions of: 37. 
General Superintendents, names 

of: 201. 
Gilbert, the Honorable Newton 
W., Vice-Governor-General and 
Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion: 22, 201, 305. 
Government : 

Civil, establishment of: 15. 

Early civil: 12. 

General: 7. 

Historical sketch: 7. 

Moro Province: 27. 

Municipal: 26. 

Philippine, organization of : 

22. 
The three branches of: 22. 
Of city of Manila: 26. 
Governors, provincial: 26. 
Governor-General : 

Decisions of: 352. 
Powers of: 22. 
Governor, military: 13. 
Grade : 

I, course of study: 54. 

II, course of study: 56. 

III, course of study: 58. 

IV, course of study: 60. 
Grounds, school, care of: 185, 197. 

H 

Harty, the Most Reverend Jere- 
miah Jacob: 305. 
Head teacher: 31. 

Traveling expenses for: 149. 
History : 

Early Philippine: 7. 

Of early education: 16. 
Holidays: 117. 

Hotel expenses in Manila: 232. 
Hours of service: 139. 
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Housekeeping and household arts, 

course of study: 74. 
Hygiene, simple rules of: 266. 



Ide, the Honorable Henry C, 
member Second Philippine 
Commission: 12. 
Ilocos Norte: 245. 
Ilocos Sur: 246. 
Iloilo: 247. 
Industrial : 

Exposition of the Philip- 
pines: 312. 
Supplies, minor purchases 
* of: 156. 
Teachers: 33. 
Information for new teachers: 

231. 
Inmaculada Concepcion: 302. 
Institutes, normal: 44. 
Instituto Burgos: 302. 
Instruction : 

Courses of: 52. 
In classroom: 43. 
Instructions : 

General, to teachers: 85. 
To Philippine Commission, 
McKinley's: 13. 
Insular Auditor, decisions of: 

388. 
Insular Government, Departments 

of: 22. 
Insular teachers: 32. 
Intermediate schools: 30, 31. 

Course of study: 62. 
Investments, private: 97. 
Invoice : 

Of funds from book sales: 

164. 
Receipts from General Of- 
fice: 161. 
Isabela: 248. 
Issues of supplies: 168. 



Janitors and laborers, employ- 
ment of: 157. 

Johnson, the Honorable E. Pinley : 
305. 

Judicial branch of Government: 
22. 

Judiciary: 24. 

Justices of the peace, how ap- 
pointed: 28. 

La Concordia: 302. 

La Consolacion: 302. 

Labor, hours of: 139. 

Laborers and janitors, employ- 
ment of: 157. 

Laguna: 249. 

Languages, native, use of: 267. 

Law, School (see also School 
Law) : 17, 318. 

Laws, miscellaneous: 344. 

Leave : 

Accrued: 137. 

Teachers': 128. 

Of absence, information to be 

submitted on: 133. 
Vacation: 137. 
Without pay: 132. 

Leaving station without permis- 
sion: 85. 

Leaves, frequency of: 132. 

Lectures, popular civico-educa- 
tional: 268. 

Legal holidays: 117. 

Legarda, the Honorable Benito, 
member Second Philippine 
Commission: 12. 

Legislative branch of Govern- 
ment: 22. 

Leyte: 250. 

Library, Philippine: 269, 321. 

Liceo de Manila: 302. 

Living, standard of, for teachers: 
104. 
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Local purchases of food supplies: 

155. 
Location of school buildings: 196. 
Lost: 

Checks: 87. 

Property, relief from: 173. 
Luzuriaga, the Honorable Jose R. 
de, Commissioner: 23. 
M 

Magee, Charles H.: 202. 

Magellan: 7. 

Maintenance and construction of 

schoolhouses •. 185, 197. 
Manila: 234. 

Government of: 26. 
Municipal Board, School 
Law: 340. 
Matriculations and transfers of 

pupils: 95. 
McKinley, President, attitude on 

occupation: 10. 
McKinley^s : 

Letter of instructions to Com- 
mission: 13. 
Message to Congress: 12. 
McKinnon, Father W. D., and 

first American schools: 17. 
Message, President McKinley's, 

to Congress: 12. 
Military: 

. Government: 17. 
Governor: 13. 
Mindoro: 250. 
Misamis: 251. 
Miscellaneous : 

Decisions and opinions: 393. 
Laws: 344. 
Mountain Province: 252. 
Moro Province: 315. 

Government of: 27. 
Moros: 8. 

Moses, Professor Bernard, mem- 
ber Second Philippine Com- 
mission and Secretary of Public 
Instruction: 12, 201. 

104468 26 



Municipal : 

Board, Manila, School Law: 
340. 

Councils: 336. 

Governments: 26. 

Officials: 26. 

Revenues: 336. 

Teachers: 32, 33. 
Municipalities: 26. 

N 

Native dialects, use of: 267. 

Night schools: 44. 

Non-Christian provinces, adminis- 
tration of: 27. 

Normal institutes: 44. 

Normal School, Philippine: 40. 

Nueva Ecija: 253. 

Nueva Vizcaya: 254. 

Number of schools and teachers, 
by years: 204. 

C) 

Oath: 141. 

Obligations, outstanding: 153. 

Occidental Negros: 255. 

Occupation, American: 9, 17. 

Official: 

Correspondence: 105, 181. 
Receipts: 163. 
Responsibility: 5. 
Officials : 

Acting: 45. 

Directing, Bureau of Educa- 
tion: 201. 
Duties of: 36. 
Officials of municipalities, how 

elected: 26. 
Officers, special disbursing: 154, 

158. 
Opinions : 

And decisions, miscellaneous: 

393. 
Of the Attorney-General : 
362. 
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Orders: 

Executive: 847. 

Special: 175. 
Organization of: 

Bureau of Education: 29. 

Judiciary: 28. 

Philippine Government: 22. 

Schools, table of: 35. 
Oriental Negros: 256. 
Otis, General Elwell S., member 
First Philippine Commission : 
11. 
Outstanding obligations: 153. 
Overages of property: 171. 
Overtime work: 120. 

F 

Palawan: 256. 

Palma, the Honorable Rafael, 

Commissioner: 23, 305. 
Pampanga: 257. 
Pangasinan: 258. 
Papers and bulletins, school: 100. 
Paris, treaty of: 9, 11. 
Passage to and from the United 

States, regulations for: 288. 
Payment for entertainment of of- 
ficials: 86. 
Pensionados: 48. 
Per diems: 147. 

Permission to take examina- 
tions: 110. 
Philippine : 

Carnival and Industrial Ex- 
position: 312. 
Commission — 

Attitude on occupa- 
tion: 10, 11. 
Duties of: 13. 
Instructions to, McKin- 

ley^s: 13. 
First, members of: 11. 
Second: 12. 
Philippine Library, free use of 

books: 269. 
Philippines, University of the: 
303. 



Plans, school, standard build- 
ing: 188. 
Politics, attitude toward: 102. 
Population : 

Philippine Islands: 35. 
School: 95. 
Postage accounts: 150. 
Powers of: 

Municipal councils: 336. 
Provincial boards: 24. 
Preface: 5. 
President of the United States: 

9. 
Price of text and reference 

books: 211. 
Primary : 

Course: 53. 
Schools: 31. 

Revenues for the support 
of: 340. 
"Principales," relations with : 47. 
Principals, duties of: 42. 
Printing and binding, Govern- 
ment: 91. 
Private : 

Accounts, errors in: 178. 
Business and investments : 

97. 
Schools, pupils: 94. 
Schools, attitude toward: 

101. 
Schools, standardization of: 
300. 
Probationary period of appoint- 
ment: 112. 
Promotions: 113. 

And examinations: 93. 
Promptness in submitting re- 
ports: 90. 
Property: 

Accounting, forms used: 183. 
Accounts, records of: 165. 
Condemnation of: 176. 
Consumable: 176. 
Consumed, abstract of: 177. 
Consumed or lost: 172. 
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Property — Continued. 

In provincial trade schools: 
274. 

Lost, affidavits for: 174. 

Lost, relief from: 173. 

Nonconsumable : 176. 

Overages: 171. 

Records, filing of: 181. 

Responsibility, adjustment of 
changes in: 167. 

Returned to division super- 
intendent: 168. 

Returned to General Office: 
169. 

Rules and regulations: 159. 

Shortages: 171. 

Transfer of, within the divi- 
sion: 168. 

Transfer upon change of sta- 
tion: 170. 

Unserviceable: 176. 

Property division: 37. 
Provincial boards: 

Duties of: 335. 

Powers of: 24. 

School Law: 335. 
Provincial governments, admin- 
istration of: 24. 
Provincial statements (see also 

Provinces) : 234. 
Provincial trade schools, prop- 
erty of: 274. 
Provinces, descriptions of: 234. 

Manila: 234. 

Albay: 235. 

Antique: 236. 

Bataan: 237. 

Batangas: 238. 

Bohol: 239. 

Bulacan: 240. 

Cagayan: 240. 

Camarines: 241. 

Capiz: 242. 

Cavite: 243. 

Cebu: 244. 

Ilocos Norte: 245. 



Provinces, descriptions of — Ctd. 

Ilocos Sur: 246. 

Iloilo: 247. 

Isabela: 24B. 

Laguna: 249. 

Leyte: 250. 

Mindoro: 250. 

Misamis: 251. 

Mountain : 252. 

Nueva Ecija: 253. 

Nueva Vizcaya: 254. 

Occidental Negros: 255. 

Oriental Negros: 256. 

Palawan: 256. 

Pampanga: 257. 

Pangasinan : 258. 
• Rizal: 259. 

Samar: 260. 

Sorsogon: 261. 

Surigao: 261. 

Tarlac: 262. 

Tayabas: 263. 

Union: 264. 

Zambales: 265. 
Provinces: 25,26. 
Province, Moro: 315. 
Public Instruction: 

Department of: 20. 

Decisions of the Secretary 
of: 354. 
Publications and industrial in- 
formation, division of: 38. 
Publications, school: 100. 
Punishment of pupils: 91. 
Pupils from private schools: 94. 
Pupils, matriculations and trans- 
fers of: 95. 
Purchases, local: 155. 

It 

Receipts: 142. 

Invoice, from General office: 
161. 

Official: 163. 
Records division: 38. 
Records, property, filing of: 181. 
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Records, school, care of: 181. 
Registration and care of school 

books and supplies: 179, 180. 
Regular teachers: 33. 
Regulations : 

Accounting: 140. 
Service: 109. 
Reinstatement: 113. 
Eligibility: 114. 
Relief from lost property: 173. 
Religious teaching: 18, 96. 
Reorganization of Bureau of 

Education: 20. 
Repairs to school buildings: 156. 
Report of First Philippine Com- 
mission: 11. 
Reports : 

Current: 88. 

Promptness in submitting : 

90: 
Service: 119. 
Requests : 

For relief from property 

lost: 173. 
Transportation: 148. 
Requisitions for equipment and 

supplies: 160. 
Resignation: 135. 
Responsibility, official: 5. 
Revenues : 

For free primary schools: 

340. 
Municipal: 336. 
School: 50. 
Rizal: 259. 
Rizal, Jose: 8. 
Rosary College: 302. 
Rules of hygiene: 266. 
Rules and regulations: 
Property: 159. 
Service: 109. 
S 
Salaries of municipal teachers: 
33. 
How fixed: 34. 
Salaries, sources of: 50. 
Salary and expenses, reinstate- 
ment: 115. 



Sale of supplies: 162. 

Sales Agency: 343. 

Samar: 260. 

San Carlos: 302. 

San Beda: 302. 

San Juan de Letran: 302. 

San Vicente de Ferrer: 302. 

Santa Isabel: 302. 

Santa Rosa: 302. 

Santa Scholastica: 302. 

School boards, duties of: 100. 

Projected legislation: 20. 
School : 

Books and supplies, registra- 
tion and care of: 179, 180. 
Building, standard plans : 

188: 
Buildings, permanent: 187. 
Repairs of: 156. 
Discipline: 91. 
Divisions: 29. 
I Descriptions of (see Prov- 

I inces): 234. 

I Holidays: 117. 

I School Law, the: 17, 318. 
i Discussion of: 318. 

Department of Public In- 
struction: 321. 

Library, Philippine, un- 
der Department of 
Public Instruction : 
321. 
Bureau of Education: 321. 
Director of Education : 

321. 
Assistant Director: 321. 
Second Assistant Di- 
rector: 321. 
Salaries of Directors: 

321. 
Superior advisory board: 

323. 
Divisions, school: 324. 
Division superintendent, 
duties and powers : 
325. 
Board, local school: 326. 
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School Law, the — Continued. 
Bureau of Education — Ctd. 

School districts: 327. 

Language of the schools: 
327. 

School instruction free: 
327. 

Trained teachers: 327. 

Religious teaching: 327. 

Normal School, Manila: 
328. 

Trade School, Manila : 
328. 

Employment of students: 
328. 

Private schools: 329. 

Property clerk: 329. 

Filipino students in the 
United States: 329. 

Filipino students of sur- 
veying: 331. 

Civico-educational lec- 
tures: 333. 

Lectures by private citi- 
zens: 334. 

Traveling expenses, 

teachers and fami- 
lies: 335. 
Provincial board, duties of: 
335. 

School buildings, con- 
struction and purchase 
of: 335. 

Pupils in provincial 
schools: 336. 

Superintendent, office and 
storeroom: 336. 

Expropriation of land : 
336. 
Municipal councils, duties 
and powers of: 336. 

Municipal revenues: 336. 

Primary schools: 336. 

Appropriations : 336. 

Buildings: 336. 

School board: 836. 

Teachers' salaries: 337. 



School Law, the — Continued. 
Municipal councils — Ctd. 

Tuition: 337. 

Revenues: 337. 

Extraordinary expenses : 
337. 

Special and professional 
institutions: 338. 

Municipal scholarship 
students: 339. 

Travel expenses of teach- 
ers to summer schools: 
339. 

Removal of officials: 339. 

Revenues for support of 
free primary schools: 
340. 

Land tax: 340. 

Internal-revenue refund : 
340. 
Township councils, and the 
Municipal Board of the city 
Manila: 340. 
Sales Agency: 343. 

Purposes: 343. 

Distribution of school 
products: 343. 

Sales Agent: 343. 

Compensation of agent: 
344. 
Miscellaneous: 344. 

Administering oaths on 
public documents: 344. 

Teachers' assistance to 
Director of Forestry: 
345. 

Board of health, teacher 
as member of: 345. 

Vaccination: 346. 

Counting cash of provin- 
cial treasurer, superin- 
tendent: 346. 

Accounts: 347. 

Accounts, cash, of div- 
ision superintendent : 
347. 
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School Law, the — Continued. 
Executive orders: 347. 

Transfer of employees : 
347. 

Separation from 

service: 347. 
Qualifications for re- 
entrance into serv- 
ice: 348. 
Registration of land : 

348. 
District auditors, in- 
spectors of Insular 
Government property: 
349. 
Registration of land : 

349. 
Employees of Philippine 
civil service: 350. 
Engaging in private 

business: 350. 
Loaning money : 350. 
Time record of employ- 
ees, daily: 351. 
Metric system, use of: 

352. 
Accepting special privi- 
leges: 352. 
Decisions of the Governor- 
General: 352. 

Sale of textbooks to 
other than pupils : 352. 
Executive Order No. 26, 
municipal teachers : 
353. 
Traveling expenses, from 
United States by spe- 
cial route: 353. 
Decisions of Secretary of 
Public Instruction: 354. 
Provincial teachers on 
clerical work: 354. : 
Teaching Sunday school: i 
354. I 

Night-school students i 
and Government schol- | 
arships: 355. 
Allowance for motor- j 
cycle: 356. i 



School Law, the — Continued. 

Decisions of Secretary of 
Public Instruction — Ctd. 

Municipal teachers, va- 
cation pay of: 356. 

Expenses on transfer or 
return from leave : 
356. 

Expenses attending fu- 
neral: 357. 

Act No. 1813 and the 
public domain, inter- 
pretation of: 357. 

Thursday and Friday 
holidays: 357. 

Teachers' examinations, 
time lost: 358. 

Live stock as permanent 
equipment: 358. 

Hire of horses from 
other teachers: 358. 

Absence due to storm: 
359. 

Teachers at athletic con- 
tests: 359. 

Bicycle allowance: 359. 

Unexpended building 

balances, distribution : 
359. 

Vacation institute at- 
tendance to make up 
time lost: 360. 

Corporals of the Philip- 
pine Scouts as teach- 
ers: 360. 

Transportation of deaf 
Igorot boy to Manila: 
361. 

American teachers not 
provided for private 
schools: 361. 

Act No. 1801, light, 
mixed and strong ma- 
terials: 362. 
Opinions of the Attorney- 
General: 362. 

Salaries of native teach- 
ers: 362. 
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School Law, the — Continued. 

Opinions of the Attorney- 
General — Continued. 

Act No. 82, purchasing 
supplies: 862. 

Civil action against pupil 
who does not return 
books: 363. 

Municipal teacher in in- 
termediate school: 364. 

Annual school estimates: 
364. 

Filling municipal teach- 
er vacancies: 364. 

Medical attendance by 
president of board of 
health: 365. 

Insular teacher, appoint- 
ment over protest of 
division superintend- 
ent: 365. 

Cession of plaza for 
school purposes: 365. 

Superintendent's action 
final in municipal 
school construction ex- 
penses: 366. 

Refusal of certain offi- 
cials to pay munic- 
ipal salaries: 366. 

Provincial treasurer, no 
authority in municipal 
teacher appointments : 
366. 

Repair of presidencia 
used as school: 367. 

Horse lost on official 
business: 367. 

Transfer of general 
funds to school funds: 
368. 

Treasury unable to pay 
transfer to school 
funds: 368. 

Money received from 
rental of school build- 
ing: 868. 



School Law, the — Continued. 

Opinions of the Attorney- 
General — Continued. 

Power of municipal coun- 
cil to give mortgage: 
369. 

Superintendent's approv- 
al for renting school 
buildings : 369. 

Local school board in in- 
dependent barrio: 369. 

Members of school boards 
and elective offices : 370. 

Superintendent approves 
lease for school build- 
ing: 371. 

Municipal employees ad- 
mitted to civil hospital : 
371. 

Gift of land to schools: 
371. 

Municipal school, prop- 
erty of Insular Gov- 
ernment: 372. 

Pensionado and continued 
study at personal ex- 
pense: 372. 

Fiscals administer official 
oaths without charge: 
373. 

Joint schools maintained 
by two municipalities: 
373. 

Discipline of teachers by 
superintendents: 374. 

Use of water from road 
for school farm: 375. 

Expediting registration 
of school sites: 375. 

Proceeds from railway 
through school ground : 
376. 

Compulsory attendance: 
376. 

Purchase of desks direct 
from makers: 377. 
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School Law, the — Continued. 

Opinions of the Attorney- 
General — Continued. 

Jurisdiction of teacher 
over pupils, and cor- 
poral punishment: 
377. 

Government not liable for 
public building con- 
tractors' obligations : 
379. 

Consolidated municipal- 
ities and scholarship 
students: 379. 

Each municipality in 
school district is enti- 
tled to two provincial 
scholarship students: 
879. 

Act No. 854 and students 
serving as teachers : 
380. 

Superintendent approves 
municipal school ac- 
counts: 380. 

Securing land by quit- 
claim: 380. 

Direct purchase of sup- 
plies from maker : 381. 

Municipal expenditures 
in excess of annual es- 
timate: 381. 

Bond for erection of 
school building on land 
not registered: 382. 

School construction on 
private land: 383. 

Lands of uncertain title: 
385. 

Valid title to land: 386. 

Act No. 1801 and non- 
Christian provinces : 
386. 

Corporal punishment : 
387. 

Change of provincial 
boundary: 387. 

Saturday half holiday 
not transferable: 888. 



School Law, the — Continued. 

Opinions of the Attorney- 
Creneral — Continued. 

Dedication of land to 
province by municipal 
council: 388. 
Decisions of Insular Auditor: 
388. 

Rent for office of super- 
intendent: 388. 

Traveling expenses of 
municipal teachers: 
389, 

Normal institute in pri- 
vate building: 389. 

Property accountability 
of municipal teacher: 
390. 

Municipal increase in 
salary of Insular 
teachers, Act No. 1866 : 
390. 

Telephone for superin- 
tendent's office: 390. 

Salaries in municipal- 
ities separated during 
year: 391. 

Salary of teachers in at- 
tendance at normal in- 
stitutes: 391,392. 

Payment of road tax by 
teachers: 392. 
Miscellaneous decisions and 
opinions: 393. 

Postal Savings Bank 
loans for school con- 
struction: 393. 

Payment of honest debts : 
393. 

Municipal teachers and 
civil-service examina- 
tions: 393. 

Loss of sailboat on of- 
ficial business: 393. 

Temporary teachers em- 
ployed in other work 
during vacation: 894. 
School of Arts and Trades: 40. 
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School: . 

Population: 95. 
Punishment: 91. 
Records, care of: 181. 
Revenues: 50. 
Sites: 189, 191. 
Strikes: 99. 
Term: 118. 
Work, courses of: 30. 
Schools : 

And classes, establishment of : 

34. 
Cost of construction: 189. 
Established by the Army: 

17. 
First American: 17. 
Monthly enrollment by years : 

204. 
Number of, by years: 204. 
Primary, revenues for the 

support of: 340. 
Private, standardization of: 

300. 
Spanish: 7, 16. 
Total number of: 35. 
Trade, accounting system of: 
275. 
Scholarships, kinds of: 48. 
Schurmann, President J. G., mem- 
ber First Philippine Commis- 
sion: 11. 
Second Assistant Director, duties 

of: 37. • 

Second Philippine Commission : 

12. 
Second-year course of study: 80. 
Secon<jary course of study: 78. 

Schools: 30,31, 35. 
Secretaries : 

Of Public Instruction, names 

of: 201. 
Of Departments: 22, 23. 
Secretary of Public Instruction, 

decisions of: 354. 
Service : 

Reports: 119. 

Required of teachers: 118. 

Rules and regulations: 109. 



Service — Continued. 

Vacation: 125, 130. 
Shortages of property: 171. 
Shuster, the Honorable W. Mor- 
gan, Secretary of Public In- 
struction: 201. 
Silliman Institute: 302. 
Sites, registration of school: 189, 

191. 
Smith, the Honorable James F., 
Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion: 201. 
Sorsogon: 261. 

Southern Luzon Athletic Asso- 
ciation: 270, 271. 
Spanish- American War: 8. 
Spanish : 

Use of: 267. 

Rule, establishment of: 8. 
Schools: 7, 16. 
Speaker of Assembly: 28. 
Special : 

Courses, intermediate: 62. 
Disbursing officers: 154, 168. 
Orders: 175. 

Schools, intermediate and 
secondary, establishment 
of: 31. 
Stamp accounts: 150. 
Statistics, general: 203. 
Strikes, school: 99. 
Study, courses of: 52. 
Subprovinces : 25. 
Sumulong, the Honorable Juan, 

Commissioner: 23. 
Surigao: 261. 
Suspension : 

Of municipal teachers : 34. 
Of pupils: 91. 
Superintendents, division: 29, 39. 
Supervising districts: 30, 85. 
Supervising teacher, traveling ex- 
pense estimate: 152. 
Duties of: 41. 
Supreme Court: 28. 
Supplies : 

Checking of: 161. 
Condemnation of: 176. 
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Supplies — Continued. 
Consumable: 176. 
General, prices of: 211. 
Household and personal, for 

provincial service: 23^. 
Issues of: 168. 
Local purchases of: 155. 
Minor, industrial, purchases 

of: 156. 
Nonconsumable : 176. 
Sale of: 162. 
School, transportation of : 

182. 
Trade school, accounting for: 

275. 
Unserviceable: 176. 
Supplies and books: 

Issued to pupils: 180. 
Safeguarding and care of: 

179, 180, 181. 
Supplies and equipment: 
Request for: 160. 
Shipment of: 160. 
Support of schools, financial: 49. 

T 

Table of organization of schools: 

35. 
Taft, the Honorable William H., 
member Second Philippine Com- 
mission: 12. 
Tarlac: 262. 

Tavera, Dr. T. H. Pardo de, mem- 
ber Second Philippine Commis- 
sion: 12. 
Tayabas: 263. 
Teacher : 

As member of community: 

103. 
Head: 31. 
Principal: 31. 
Teachers : 

American: 18, 82. 
Appointments of: 111. 
Assembly at Baguio: 808. 
Assignments of: 32. 
Class-room: 43. 
Filipino: 32. 



Teachers — Continued. 

First assignment of: 19. 
Industrial: 33. 
Insular: 32. 

Male and female, policy of 
Bureau with respect to: 
45. 
Municipal: 32. 
New — 

Assignments^ of: 232. 
Equipment for: 232. 
Information for: 231. 
Number of, by years: 204. 
Religious: 96. 
Salaries of municipal: 33. 
Service required of: 118. 
Teaching: 

Course of study: 68. 
Of religion: 18, 96. 
Telegrams: 86. 
Telegraphic code and addresses: 

86. 
Temporary : 

Appointments: 113. 
Municipal teachers: 33. 
Term, school: 118. 
Third-year course of study: 81. 
"Thomas," transport, the: 18, 19. 
Tirona, the Honorable Emiliano 

Tria: 305. 
Todd, Captain Albert, Superin- 
tendent of Schools for the Phil- 
•ippines: 17. 
Township councils, School Law: 

340. 
Trade course of study: 73. 
Trade School, the: 40. 
Trade schools, supplies and ac- 
counts: 275. 
Transfer of property: 168, 170. 
Transfers : 

Of teachers: 115. 
Of pupils: 95. 
Transportation: 

Government: 98. 
Of school supplies: 150, 182. 
To and from the United 
States: 288. 
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Transportation — Continued. 
Request: 148. 
Return from leave: 132. 
Travel: 

Allowances: 145. 
Allotment: 151. 
Authority for: 142. 
Expense estimate, super- 
vising teacher: 152. 
Expenses: 144, 148, 149. 
Expense voucher : 143. 
Treaty of Paris: 9, 11. 
Tuition: 50. 

U 
Union: 264. 

University of the Philippines: 
303. 

V 
Vacation: 118. 

Assembly and Camp at Ba- 

guio: 308. 
Service: 125, 127, 130. 



Vaccination: 232. 

Vehicles, Government, use of: 98. 

Villamor, the Honorable Ignacio: 

305. 
Vouchers : 

Traveling expense: 143. 
Expense: 140, 232. 

W 

War Department and the Phil- 
ippine Government: 22. 

War, Spanish- American : 8. 

White, Frank R.: 201, 305. 

Worcester, the Honorable Dean C, 
member of Philippine Commis- 
sion and Secretary of the In- 
terior: 11, 12, 22, 305. 

Wright, the Honorable Luke E., 
member Second Philippine Com- 
mission: 12. 

Z 

Zambales: 265. 
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